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History comes to us in many forms. When recorded on pages, it is 
often mistaken for the record of dates, occasions, and events rather 
than as the drama that portrays the reliving of days and years—in 
this volume, the march of God’s people through open doors. The 
true history of God’s people remains the retelling of the “acts of the 
apostles.” On these pages we are given a brief glimpse of the drama 
of eternity as lived and enacted by those who have been a part of 
the body of believers known as the General Conference Mennonite 
Church. 

The author is uniquely qualified to record in “living letters’ the 
history of the General Conference Mennonite Church: his services 
to the church in mission and education have helped shape the history. 
Nearly thirty years ago he began this labor of love in his doctor of 
philosophy dissertation. Since then he has revised and brought up-to- 
date the history that now is placed before us on the printed page. His 
loyalty to Christ and the church are evident throughout his writing. 
Scholarship and sympathetic treatment are the reflection of a true 
historian’s sensitivities. He has written the truth, both the agony and 
the ecstasy of this people who have heard and acted as God called 
them to witness and to serve. 

People increasingly ask the age-old question, “What mean these 
stones?” In answer, the Mennonite Historical Series places “stones” 
in the form of volumes to recall heritage, interpret events, and place 
before us the record of this people, the General Conference Mennonite 
Church, as both the body and as individuals seeking to be faithful to 
God. It is a pleasure to present this long-awaited history as the 
eleventh book in the series. 

Loris A. HABEGGER, General Editor 


Commission on Education 
Newton, Kansas 


January 1975 
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Foreword 


For several decades I have heard expressed a sense of need for a new, 
well-researched, and comprehensive history of the General Confer- 
ence Mennonite Church.. I have also noted a common consensus that 
Samuel Floyd Pannabecker would be the person who should write 
this. This publication comes in response to this need. 


Since early attempts to chronicle the beginnings and development 
of the General Conference Mennonite Church (1860—) by H. P. 
Krehbiel, no full-length study on this subject has been published. 
Krehbiel’s first volume, History of the Mennonite General Conference, 
was published in 1898, and his second volume appeared forty years 
later, in 1938. These early precursors, valuable for what they are, 
do not give the contemporary reader either the comprehensiveness or 
the depth of interpretation that this new volume, with the advantage 
of more research and a longer perspective, is able to offer. 


Samuel Floyd Pannabecker has devoted a significant part of his 
lifetime to the gathering, analyzing, writing, revising, and updating 
of the material he offers here. In 1944, as a graduate student at Yale 
University he presented a doctoral dissertation entitled ‘““The Develop- 
ment of the General Conference of the Mennonite Church of North 
America in the American Environment.’ ‘Three decades later, the 
careful analytic work done earlier is still a significant building block 
in the carefully researched, insightfully analyzed, and well-structured 
material presented in this new work. Pannabecker’s Faith in Ferment, 
A History of the Central District Conference (1968) involved another 
significant block of research and writing which helped to prepare for 
this larger work which may well be the author’s magnum opus. ‘The 
Central District Conference is one segment of the larger General 
Conference Mennonite Church. 

His many years of service in the General Conference Mennonite 
Church—as an educator, a missionary in China, a mission board mem- 
ber, and as dean and president of the denomination’s graduate theo- 
logical school, Mennonite Biblical Seminary—have given him not only 
access to the important historical documents, but have provided the 
additional resources of personal involvement, experience, and memory 
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for incisive interpretation of the data. A significant leader himself 
in the General Conference, he writes with professional standards of 
research and with sensitivity, objectivity, and modesty in reporting. A 
special strength is his ability to cast events into historical perspective 
and to blend the flesh and blood illustrative incident with the calcu- 
lated meanings of statistics and trends. His own keen interest in his 
subject and in the people of whom he writes becomes contagious. 


Coming during the 450th anniversary year of the founding of Swiss 
Anabaptism (1525), this publication is a most worthy addition to the 
growing volume of Mennonite studies of peoplehood, designed to help 
the twentieth-century Anabaptists understand who they are and how 
they came to be. This volume deserves wide distribution, diligent 
study, and extensive discussion. We need to reflect what the General 
Conference Mennonite Church has been; we need to contemplate 
what, in God’s gracious purpose, under the lordship of Christ, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, it may yet become as a people obediently 
engaged in kingdom service. 


Erland Waltner, president 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
Elkhart, Indiana 

January 11, 1975 


‘Préface 


Mennonites have repeatedly encountered closed doors. ‘Their fore- 
bears were driven from their homelands in Switzerland or in the 
Netherlands. Relocation was often temporary as new conditions 
forced renewed movement. Now Mennonites are found throughout 
the world, some in old homelands but larger numbers in a multitude 
of new homes elsewhere. 

For every closed door there has also been an open door. Fortuitous 
geographical conditions provided fertile agricultural land for those 
earnest pilgrims to relocate and continue their industrious, conscien- 
tious, and religious pattern of life. 

Now the doors are closing again. Agriculture and the separated 
life are no longer possible choices for a continuing traditional life-style. 
All old forms are in process of change, or at least threatened change. 
There is no geographical solution to this situation. 

So the last half of this century is again a time of turmoil. General 
Conference Mennonites, with the whole Mennonite community, move 
from an old familiar—if not comfortable—world into one that is 
neither familiar nor comfortable. 

Yet it may well be that there are now open doors leading into a new 
world which is vastly different but with boundless possibilities if the 
new vision can be seen and accepted. 

This story attempts to tell the pilgrimage—geographical, cultural, 
and religious—of one Mennonite group from the old world to a new 
world. 

This book has been five years in coming to birth—even more than 
that; the greater part of part 1 was a doctoral dissertation written in 
1943. It was proposed at that time that the work be put into print 
with modifications for more popular usage. This the pressure of other 
duties did not allow. More lately, with the instigation of the General 
Conference Historical Committee and with the freedom due to retire- 
ment, a further attempt got under way. 

The changes of thirty years, however, demanded rewriting and 
supplementing the previous material. Much has been removed from 
the original writing of part 1, and much has been added. In 1943 
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the Central Conference was not affiliated with the General Conference; 
also, no attention was then paid to developments in Canada. These 
two significant areas involved important additions. Part 2 is almost 
entirely new. 

Many people have assisted. Though the Historical Committee was 
discontinued under the new constitution of 1968, the former members 
have kept in touch with progress of the writing, and especially C. J. 
Dyck has given constant advice and constructive criticism. Leland 
Harder, as specialist in church and social studies, has encouraged and 
helped at many vital points. Other colleagues at Mennonite Biblical 
Seminary have read sections and advised at times. 

Each chapter has been submitted to a member of the group con- 
cerned or someone competent in the field. In their particular fields 
these were: J.C. Wenger on the Pennsylvania Dutch and the Ober- 
holtzer schism, Delbert Gratz on the Swiss, Cornelius Krahn on the 
Russian Mennonites, Peter G. Sawatzky on the Mennonites in Canada 
—especially western Canada, E. G. Kaufman on education, Menno 
Schrag on publications, Elmer Ediger on Christian service, Howard 
Habegger and A. R: Shelly on missions, Malcolm Wenger on the 
Indian American work, Ernst Harder and Bruno Epp on Mennonite 
Colonies in South America, Dorothea Dyck on the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association, L. L. Ramseyer on General Conference organization. 
Others, too, could be added; all have made helpful suggestions and 
guided me through unfamiliar areas. They should not, however, be 
held responsible for any deficiencies in the material or interpretation. 

My wife has helped continuously with typing and retyping and 
raising questions or making criticisms that only one intimately related 
would be bold enough to do. Special thanks are due her. 

The writing is completed with some sense of satisfaction but the 
knowledge also that it inadequately reflects the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the growth of the church. Perhaps each reader can supple- 
ment the story at this point. — 

My own reactions to this study are stated at the end better than 
here, but it has been challenging to review the whole story. Perhaps 
others also may be stimulated and encouraged by it. ‘This is my prayer. 


, S. F. PANNABECKER 
Mennonite Biblical S ee fas 
August 1, 1974 
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‘Part One: 


Gathering 
Congregations and 
Organizing 

for “Work, 


The book is divided into two parts, though the division is somewhat 
arbitrary. Part 1 concerns the gathering of congregations into a con- 
ference and their organization for work. Part 2 is devoted to a sum- 
mary of the work done by the various agencies of the conference. 

Because of the close relation of organization and work there is un- 
avoidable overlapping between the two parts. However, the distinction 
is valid and provides a convenient scaffold for constructing the account. 
The twenties of this century can be taken as the dividing point chrono- 
logically between the two parts. 

Part 1 consists of seven chapters. One introduces the subject in 
general, and successive chapters are devoted to each stream of migra- 
tion that contributed to the growth of the developing General Confer- 
ence. Another chapter discusses the district conferences as they ap- 
peared in the twentieth century and the changing forms that troubled 
them but at the same time stimulated new growth. The last chapter 
of part 1 summarizes the organizational development of the General 
Conference. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction, _ 


This account refers specifically to that group of Mennonites organized 
in America in 1860 under the official name of the General Conference 
of the Mennonite Church of North America, or its German equivalent 
which was Die Allgemeine Konferenz der Mennoniten von Nord 
Amerika. In 1950 the name was simplified to the General Conference 
Mennonite Church. 


DrversiTy OF MENNONITE BRANCHES 


_Many branches of the wider Mennonite fellowship are found in the 
New World. The United States has at least a dozen distinct bodies, 
and Canada has a number of additional ones. The multitude of 
organizations and the diversity of patterns of life have been rather 
amazing and somewhat confusing to the average onlooker. Actually 
there are understandable reasons for the variety. One of the first is 
that Mennonites have been independent in thinking and have taken 
their religion seriously. ‘This was an essential characteristic in their 
origin and later contributed to diversity of grouping. A second factor 
among immigrants to the New World which promoted diversity was 
the different geographical and ethnic background. ‘The original 
Mennonites were from either the Swiss or the Dutch-German back- 
ground, but before coming to America they had spread to many parts 
of Germany, France, and Russia. With the differences in language, 
customs, and thought enforced upon them, it is hardly possible that. 
they could have understood each other well enough to amalgamate.: 

Related to this was the difference in time of arrival in the New 
World. . The earliest German immigrants from 1683 to the Revolu- 
tionary War came from an entirely different cultural background than 
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4 Open Doors 


those who arrived after 1800. Mennonites who remained in Europe 
adjusted to rapidly changing conditions more readily than did those 
who had migrated to new lands with strange neighbors and language 
barriers. Consequently, Mennonites immigrating in the nineteenth 
century from the same congregations as those of a century earlier were 
quite out of step with their American brothers and sisters. Finally it 
must be recognized that the American environment, especially on the 
religious scene, modified some people more than others. 

While the many divisions are recognized, it should at the same time 
be emphasized that they have almost always been based on practices 
rather than beliefs. Mennonites have quite consistently held to a con- 
servative—definitely orthodox—theological position, but have differed 
on such questions as the form of dress, the severity of discipline, and 
the use of evangelistic methods. 

On coming to this country the Mennonites of America were unor- 
ganized, except as to local congregations. In the eastern, more popu- 
lated areas (where communication was not too difficult) there was 
some interrelation, and in the Franconia area of eastern Pennsylvania 
there had grown up a semiannual gathering of a conference nature. 
The organization was somewhat indefinite and paid no attention to 
the heavy influx of new Mennonite immigrants who were in the nine- 
teenth century spreading into fields farther west. Among the Amish, 
who were related to the Mennonites but remained aloof from them, 
there had been occasional consultations. Here again, especially due 
to the independent congregational nature of the Amish, there was 
little overall supervision, and new Amish immigrants with eniieelay: 
patterns of life were disturbing the old foundations. | 


It was in this mid-nineteenth-century situation that a number of 
younger and more recently arrived Mennonites conceived the idea of 
an organization that ideally should constitute an alliance of all Men- 
nonite churches for the purpose of understanding each other, sup- 
porting the weak, and advancing the kingdom of God. The organizers 
met in 1860. While only a small fraction of the potentially interested 
congregations participated, the number grew steadily in the next 
decade and was augmented in the 1870s by a large immigration of 
Mennonites from Russia. A century later and after further expansion, 
the General Conference was comprised of five districts in the United 
States with 211 related congregations and five provinces of Canada 
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with 151 related congregations, plus 13 congregations in South 
America—a total of 375 congregations with 59,234 members.’ It is 
the story of the development of this group with which this book is 
concerned. 


It may be noted at this point that the General Conference churches 
have developed among congregations consisting largely of immigration 
after 1800, subsequent to the Revolutionary War, and located west 
of the Allegheny Mountains and even predominantly west of the 
Mississippi River. Only the churches of the Eastern District (Penn- 
sylvania) are rooted in colonial times. In contrast to this, the largest 
American Mennonite group, sometimes called (Old) Mennonite, is 
based primarily on immigration to Pennsylvania before 1770, prior 
to the Revolutionary War, and is predominantly located east of the 
Mississippi River. This branch of the Mennonites has some 94,000 
members in North America with approximately nine-tenths in the 
United States. The third largest Mennonite group is called the Men- 
nonite Brethren with approximately 30,000 members divided about 
equally between the United States and Canada. This branch origi- 
nated among the Mennonite colonies in Russia as a result of evange- 
listic moves and was carried to this country with the same emphasis. 
These three branches would make up 85 percent of the Mennonite 
population of North America. Among these, as well as other Men- 
nonite groups, there is a growing sense of basic unity and cooperation 
in many areas, particularly Christian service and education and 
missions. 


The Amish have been mentioned, and it must be made clear that 
while Amish and Mennonites are two distinct movements, they are 
not unrelated. Originally a split from the Mennonites about 1700 
over the matter of discipline, the Amish thereafter kept rigidly separate 
from their former brothers and sisters. Up through the eighteenth 
century this was true, but in Europe the difference was softening by 
1800. Thus the nineteenth-century Amish immigrants were more 
open to Mennonite contacts than those of the earlier century. This 
eventually led (about the middle of the nineteenth century) to a break- 
up among Amish whereby a conservative wing maintained strict 
observance of old forms and regulations, while more moderate and 
liberal wings drew closer to Mennonite fellowship. 
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SourRCES OF MENNONITE MIGRATION 


The story of Mennonite beginnings in the Anabaptist movement of 
the early sixteenth century does not belong’here: Suffice it to say'that 
by 1600 persecution and missionary zeal had spread this left-wing of 
the Protestant Reformation throughout much of Europe. . It had: be- 
gun in two centers—Switzerland in the South and the Lowlands in the 
North. That element that took the name of Menno Simons constituted 
about all that was left of the early Left Wing movement often called 
Anabaptist. ‘The main centers as of 1600 were in areas along the 
Rhine between Switzerland and Holland. It was from these. centers 
that the eighteenth-century emigration to America arose, and it was 
caused by continuing persecution and discrimination which lasted 
roughly until 1800. .From Switzerland itself and Swiss refugees in the 
Palatinate area of the upper Rhine occurred the largest Mennonite 
movement to America in the Colonial Period. 

After 1600 and until 1800 the same conditions which caused emigra- 
tion also caused resettlement of the Mennonites in Europe.. The 
North German colonies along the Elbe grew and expanded from 
Prussia into an area east of the Vistula River as far as the Crimea. 
Descendants of Swiss refugees, both Amish and Hutterite, similarly 
expanded from Austria and Moravia into the same areas now included 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The first settlement of Mennonites in the new areas of North Ger- 
many and Russia had been promoted by the granting of special privi- 
leges from imperial governments whereby the new settlers had freedom 
from certain tax and military obligations in return for their develop- 
ment of virgin agricultural lands. With the rise of nineteenth- -century 
nationalism and the replacement of imperialistic powers by more 
representative governments, the special privileges of foreign colonists 
became incompatible with the new situation. Mennonites again met 
discrimination and sought relief from oppression by emigration. Thus 
in the mid-nineteenth century, renewed immigration from South Ger- 
many was joined by that from previously untapped sources in North 
Germany and eventually Russia. Summarizing, it may be said that 
the following areas supplied Mennonite emigration to America: Swiss 
and South German stock came from Switzerland, Jura Mountain 
regions, Alsace, the Palatinate, Bavaria, Hesse, Galicia, Volhynia, and 
South Russia; while Dutch and North German stock came from the 
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Lower-Rhine, Lower Vistula, South Russia, the Crimea, and Volhynia. 
From North Germany itself. there was some emigration to America, 
especially from the ate area, but no movement comparable to that 
from other areas. uke | 


MIGRATION AND AMERICAN: MENNONITES. 

The earliest Mennonite migrations were due largely to banishment 
or other persecution and as such were forced. Migrations of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with which we are mainly con- 
cerned, were voluntary. ‘The causes were economic and religious, and 
the migrations served to sift the participants involved on the basis of 
their status in these respects. ‘This RLS or the character 
of Mennonite stock in America. eH 

In as far as economic conditions stimulated a move, it was the poor 
or the landless who were concerned. In as far as religious causes 
functioned, it was the conscientious, unwilling to make military pay- 
ments or render military service, who were affected... Hence, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, America received a large immigra- 
tion of economically straitened and religiously conscientious Menno- 
nites. This view.of migration as a sifting process helps make clear 
why American Mennonites have been the conservative, conscientious, 
industrious people they are sometimes. reputed to-be. It also provides 
partial explanation why traditional. Mennonite a has often. rae 
less support among those in Europe. 


MENNONITE MIGRATION TO Abrenica i i 7 

Mennonite migrations to America fall roughly into five periods 
separated by the various wars that have interrupted peaceful communi- 
cation. In the first period, that before the ‘Revolutionary War, the 
first group of Dutch extraction from Crefeld, Germany, arrived in 
1683. ‘They began that German immigration to be known. as. Penn- 
sylvania Dutch of which the Mennonites formed a minor but colorful 
part. South Germans made up:most of the eighteenth-century arriv- 
als. It is estimated that 100,000 Germans from. the’ Palatinate. came 
to Pennsylvania in this period.* Of these, C. Henry Smith concludes 
about 3,000 were Mennonite and Amish? 

The second period, from the War of 1812 to about 1860, the time 
of the Civil War, saw heavy immigration of Swiss-speaking Menno- 
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nites from Switzerland or its borders and Amish from Alsace, aug- 
mented by smaller groups from Bavaria and Hesse. Settlements were 
established across Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and into Missouri. 

After the Civil War came the immigration from Russia of the Dutch- 
Prussian Mennonites with a mixture of Swiss, originally Amish, and 
Hutterite stock. The Mennonites from Russia came mostly in the 
years from 1874 to 1879 and settled in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. There were 10,000 who came to the United 
States, of whom one-half settled in Kansas. At the same time another 
8,000 of the same people passed through the United States to settle in 
Manitoba. A trickle of other individuals or families came from else- 
where, but they were few, and immigrations to the United States were 
completed by 1900. 

A fourth period of large Mennonite immigration to America oc- 
curred following the First World War. These people went to Canada 
to settle in Saskatchewan. They were Russian Mennonites who had 
chosen not to go with the former migration and then found condi- 
tions intolerable under the Bolshevik regime. ‘Twenty-one thousand 
of them came in the years 1923 to 1927. Though the original destina- 
tion was Saskatchewan, many found employment in Ontario and 
remained there. 

In the years following this there was strong sentiment in Canada to 
limit any further Mennonite immigration. However, the plight of 
refugees after the Second World War caused reconsideration, and 
eight thousand more were allowed to enter between 1947 and 1951. 
They settled widely scattered from Ontario to British Columbia. 


Another major migration, really a series of migrations, was that to 
South America. It began with some of the more conservative Old 
Colonists in Canada who felt that their Mennonite culture—language 
and way of life—was imperiled. They left Manitoba in the 1920s to 
resettle in Mexico and the Paraguayan wilderness. With further pres- 
sure on the Mennonites in Russia, some found it possible to settle in 
western Canada, but both Canada and the United States were un- 
willing to accept large numbers. As a result, in the early 1930s two 
thousand Russian Mennonites escaped via Germany and also located 
in new lands in Paraguay and Brazil. About forty-five hundred more 
escaped Russia during the Second World War and were able to reach 
Paraguay. 
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The story of Mennonite migrations is a most interesting and instruc- 
tive study. Only hinted at briefly here is the fact that much of it 
took place truly for conscience’ sake. Descendants have a heavy moral 
obligation to their forebears and to the new homelands to cultivate 
and harvest the best which the pioneers struggled to transmit. Certain 
it is that they have made a significant contribution to American life, 
both religious and social. 

The General Conference Mennonites, with whom we are primarily 
concerned, have received lavishly from every Mennonite migration, 
and it is this gift and its development that we should understand. Yet 
the understanding of this is not possible without a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the faith and life throughout the whole Mennonite commu- 
nity and a clear recognition of our common inheritance and common 
obligation to the Christian cause of our land and our time. 

Successive chapters will take up the various elements chronologically 
that have come to make up the General Conference Mennonite 
Church and a study of their twentieth-century developments. 


Chapter 2 


The Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Immpigration, 


The Pennsylvania Dutch represent one of the most picturesque ele- 
ments of society introduced into the New World. ‘They located in 
eastern Pennsylvania, originally near Philadelphia, and fanned out 
over the good land which was William Penn’s inheritance. ‘The first 
group of thirteen families that arrived in 1683 settled in a community, 
naturally called Germantown, well outside the city at that date but 
now within the corporation limits. Because of their difference in 
language, they did not relate to the Quaker movement in America 
but reverted to their original Mennonite connection and established the 
first contmuous Mennonite congregation in America. 

The immigrants were primarily weavers and tradesmen, producing, 
as S. W. Pennypacker reports, “very fine German linen such as no 
person of quality need to be ashamed to wear.”* Noteworthy among 
them were William Rittenhouse (the first paper manufacturer in 
America) who was the lay preacher of the congregation, and Dirk 
Keyser (a silk merchant from Amsterdam) who assisted in the min- 
istry, though apparently in a lay capacity. 

By 1709 a new wave of immigration brought in fellow believers 
from the Palatinate of South Germany. ‘They were primarily farmers 
with other skills—weaving, woodworking—as sidelines. They by- 
passed Germantown for locations farther inland with less expensive 
and broader acres of good land for agricultural development. A 
working relationship between the two settlements was eventually set 
up with some interchange of membership and ministers. Still farther 
west, in what is now Lancaster County, a third Mennonite settlement 
developed which eventually surpassed the others in population though 
not in influence. 
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MENNONITE CLASH WITH SOCIETY 


It has been mentioned that the Mennonites were part of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch immigration. They were not Dutch (the name was a 
misnomer); they were refugees who came to the New World from 
South Germany. The main body of these hardy, ingenious people 
were Germans attempting to escape the economic difficulties of the 
Europe of their day. ‘They were Protestant Christians in name, of 
the German Lutheran or Reformed persuasion. In religion they 
differed much from the smaller Mennonite segment, but in thought 
and language there was affinity. The Mennonites, in other words, 
were part of a larger German influx. Between the English and the 
German elements there was much misunderstanding; the Germans 
wished to retain their language and culture, and the English wished 
to absorb the Germans in order to prevent their alignment with the 
French. 

The Germans were intelligent and as immigrants no less educated 
than other newcomers, but they came with a different language and 
a different set of values. Their well-cultivated farms gave a sense of 
superiority and they saw little reason to reconstruct their lives on the 
English pattern. With successive generations their traditional ways 
tended to retreat before the accepted ways of the surrounding world. 
By the nineteenth century, descendants of the first German immigrants 
were well on the way to acculturation in the prevailing society. ‘This 
was more true of the “church” people—Lutheran and Reformed— 
than of the “‘sect”” people—Mennonites, particularly. 

The Mennonites’ struggle with society was logical. Their heritage 
from Anabaptist days had emphasized separation from the world. 
The early Swiss Brethren felt keenly the rift between the regenerate 
and the unregenerate. Persecution, banishment, and even death dis- 
couraged the witness by word and forced them to concentrate on a 
holy life in a closed community. Thus there was ingrained into the 
Mennonite immigrants the aspiration to live without hindrance the 
life that had been so precarious in the old country. Religious free- 
dom in the new land provided the opportunity to set up: unrestricted, 
closed communities to their own liking. Congregational life- with 
chosen leaders was inaugurated immediately on arrival; religious 
forms were patterned according to previous:standards. ‘These religious 
communities needed nothing from society except freedom to-do as 
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they pleased, and they felt little responsibility to contribute to the 
society of which they deemed themselves not a part. : 

Mennonite estrangement from society was evident in, and tei 
by, three specific movements in American life in which society judged 
them as being on the wrong side. The first was the American Revolu- 
tion. ‘The Mennonites’ concept of nonresistance and opposition to 
war which had led them to leave the old country was sufficient to 
assure that they could not countenance resorting to arms. As the 
Quaker rule was displaced by the more aggressive Scotch-Irish and 
anti-British elements, the Mennonites were taunted as traitors to the 
common cause and were considered politically undesirable. Menno- 
nites, in turn, had little confidence in the new authorities to assure 
them the peaceful freedom of religion they sought. Furthermore, many 
of them took very seriously the oath of allegiance which German im-- 
migrants had taken to the British sovereign on their admission to the 
colonies. 

Two significant developments arose from this unfortunate situation. 
One was the first schism among the American Mennonites caused by 
Christian Funk’s leading a party willing to pay taxes to the new 
Colonial Government which was in rebellion against the English 
Government.” ‘The other was the movement of dissatisfied groups 
from Pennsylvania to a new home across the Canadian border. 


The second movement which found Mennonites on the unpopular 
side was that of public education. The earliest colonists had set up 
their own schools in the German language which were not inferior to 
others. Christopher Dock’s outstanding work is a case in point, al- 
though not all schools were of this quality. The Pennsylvania public 
school law of 1834 provided optional public schools for all districts 
that desired to cooperate. Few districts favored the plan at first, and 
the greatest opposition came from the districts that were predomi- 
nantly German. Mennonite resistance was particularly stubborn. It 
was 1851 before the public schools were accepted in Franconia Town- 
ship. There was much difference of opinion to which Mennonites 
were subjected. Though the church officially condemned state school- 
ing, occasional individuals were attracted to it. Most of them were 
lost to the church. 

The third movement in the environment which the Mennonites 
questioned and generally rejected was the religious revival. This seems 
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anomalous since the Mennonites were religious and the country needed 
revival. Yet pious as they were, there was a formalism about their 
religious life which was not too satisfactory to some of them and 
which appeared as hypocrisy to the Pietist groups. 

Closest contact with the rivival came through the Evangelical 
Association, really a Methodist offshoot among the Germans. Jacob 
Albright, founder of the movement, was born in 1759 near Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, and began preaching in 1796. ‘The first class was 
formed near Quakertown and the second in Berks County, both Men- 
nonite centers. In the latter there were at least four Mennonites 
among the charter members, who, it is said, were “dissatisfied with the 
cold and formal worship of their people.’”* They were evidently 
touched with Albright’s words: 


You Dunkards and Mennonites, with your peculiar dress and outward plain- 
ness, by which you comfort yourselves, will be lost without the new birth... . 
Be not astonished that I say unto you, “Ye must be born again” for these are 
the words of our Saviour and Judge.® 


The Mennonites were as a whole opposed both to the new evange- 
listic movement and its expression in active work. Its pietistic basis 
they regarded as superficial. They had been trained in the suppres- 
sion of feeling, not only in religion but also in everyday life. Practical 
virtues and stability in the face of difficulty were to them the traditional 
tests of true religion. Nevertheless, the emphasis upon the Bible, re- 
birth, and a verified religion made many of them open to the new 
expression and the methods which also claimed such foundation. 

The three movements just discussed—independence sentiment lead- 
ing to war, public education, and religious revival—illustrate how the 
Mennonites came to take a position contrary to society in general and 
were meeting problems of increasing complexity which they were not 
prepared to face. The reason why they were unprepared to meet 
the new situation is not hard to find; it lies in their development in 
the century following immigration. 


CHANGING MENNONITE STATUS 

In the eighteenth century, up to 1770, there was a surprising number 
of active, talented, and well-trained Mennonite leaders. William Rit- 
tenhouse, paper manufacturer and lay preacher; Jacob Gottschall, 
ageressive pastor proficient in three languages; Henry Funk and 
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Dielman Kolb, who assisted in the first German translation of the 
Martyrs Mirror; and Christopher Dock, “Pious Schoolmaster on the 
Skippack” and author of the first American monograph on education 
—-all of these maintained a fairly successful attempt to conserve and 
proclaim the faith and life of an immigrant body. 

By late eighteenth century the scene changed. After 1770 European- 
trained leaders passed away; ties with the old land were severed, and 
even communication within the country was interrupted. The new 
leaders, while in no sense ignorant or lacking in intelligence, were 
simple and unlettered. They knew nothing of the changes taking 
place among the European brothers and sisters and could only be 
suspicious of changes in American customs. Pious ministers chosen 
in middle age were thrown back on the standards of their pioneer 
forebears. An illuminating letter of 1773 documents this situation.® 
Another letter, seventy years later by the newly arrived Palatinate 
preacher Jacob Krehbiel described the result. Located in New York 
State and adhering to the Franconia Conference, he wrote back to 
friends in Germany in 1841: 


I do not wish to deny that in some American Mennonite congregations too 
much emphasis is placed on outward forms and at times, therefore, some points 
seem exaggerated. But this is admitted by most of the preachers here them- 
selves, and I would not want to say that there is no good intention at heart. 
Rather it is the case with a good many that they possess only to a small degree 
the gift of differentiating between the greater and the less, wherefore nonessen- 
tials are made.to be essentials and consequently too much strictness is laid upon 
these matters, forgetting that Paul laid the first emphasis on a “new creature in 
Christ ern 


How unfortunate that in a time of change there was lacking the 
ability to recognize and pass judgment on moral and religious values 
in a new Situation ! 


SIGNS OF RENEWAL 

If the seventy-five years from 1775 to 1850 may be regarded as the 
Dark Age in American Mennonite history, then the seventy-five years 
from 1850 to 1925 may be regarded as a period of reinterpretation and 
renewal. Light began to appear on the horizon before 1850 and may 
well be marked by the appearance of a little booklet in 1838 by Abra- 
ham Gottschall entitled Beschreibung der Neuen Creatur. The book- 
let marked a new era in two ways: first, it was apparently the first 
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original writing by any American Mennonite author of the nineteenth 
century; and secondly, an English edition also appeared immediately 
under the rather ponderous title: | 


A Description of the New Creature. From its birth until grown up “unto a 
perfect man: unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” With 
its necessity, origin, growth and final glorious and happy state, through Jesus 
Christ. 


This was the Mennonite response to the inroads of the evangelical 
revival. | 

Another gleam of light—really just a twinkle—was an abortive 
attempt to start a Mennonite periodical. This was made in 1836 
when the first and only issue of Der Evangelische Botschafter appeared. 
Prejudice against editor-publisher Henry Bertolet, a Mennonite preach- 
er of the Skippack, and complete lack of support doomed the attempt. 
Another matter of some success outside of Mennonite circles was the 
founding of a boarding school in 1848 by Abraham Hunsicker, bishop 
in the Skippack District, and his son Henry. The school was called 
Freeland Seminary and later became Ursinus College. Bishop Hun- 
sicker exhibited other liberal tendencies such as assisting in opening 
a women’s school, favoring the new Free School system, and engaging 
in political activities—all in the plain garb of a Mennonite minister. 


Hunsicker, Bertolet, and Gottschall mark the emergence of a new 
type of Mennonite bearing the marks of faithfulness to the old tradi- 
tion but adaptable to the new conditions. It is significant that they 
remained in the Mennonite connection and were not lost to the move- 
ment. They were the forerunners of a new generation which would in 
the next half century renew and remake the Mennonite witness into a 
more vital form. 


Every branch of the Mennonites exhibited this new growth, and 
the names of the men responsible for it are well known. They are the 
ones who introduced Sunday schools in the church program, who 
pioneered in evening meetings and the introduction of Bible study, 
who saw the need for testimony in the English language and pressed 
home missions, who even saw the logic of an active Mennonite procla- 
mation of the gospel in foreign lands, who started schools and colleges 
for Mennonite youth, who in the twentieth century inaugurated an 
effective program of interpretation of Mennonite faith to a world at 
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war and suffering, and who took steps to renew communication and 
make a Mennonite world movement self-conscious. 


This third period, which may be dated from 1850 to 1925, may be 
regarded as a time of reorientation in the faith and reinterpretation of 
essentials. If at times it seemed there was disagreement and mis- 
understanding, that was but natural to the situation and may well 
be forgiven and forgotten as we welcome the new sense of appreciation 
and fellowship current in this latter part of the twentieth century. 


It was early in this period of readjustment that the movement now 
known as the General Conference Mennonite Church began, and un- 
fortunately it began with what is often called a schism—the separation 
of 1847—-in which was formed the East Pennsylvania Conference of 
Mennonites under John H. Oberholtzer. The East Pennsylvania 
Conference was not, however, the real beginning of the General Con- 
ference (which came later under different and wider influences), but 
it flowed into and was absorbed by the General Conference. Conse- 
quently, this conference—now the Eastern District of the General 
Conference—is very pertinent to our story. 


Joun H. OBERHOLTZER 


It has been indicated that there were signs of an undercurrent of 
change. It is to be supposed that under the proper circumstances 
there would come about a confrontation of the old and the new. 
This happened in the years 1844 to 1847 and centered about one 
john H. Oberholtzer, a minister in what was called the Swamp Con- 
gregation in Bucks County. Oberholtzer was born in 1809 of Swiss 
Mennonite parents, his great-great-grandfather having come from 
Switzerland in 1702. His parents readily permitted him to take ad- 
vantage of the available schools. His progress was promising enough 
that at the age of sixteen he was engaged as a schoolteacher, at 
which occupation he continued unbrokenly in the wintertime until 
the first year of his ministry, 1842.° 


A sidelight on schools of the time is provided in the story of 
Oberholtzer’s teaching in the private school of a well-to-do farmer, 
John Ritter. Ritter provided, as a schoolroom, the second floor of 
a building which housed a pigsty below. ‘The Ritter boys and neigh- 
borhood children were here accepted for instruction. However, the 
school was finally broken up and the teacher forced to leave by the 
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jealousies of the Ritter boys. When offended at the attention given 
other pupils, they would go downstairs and stir the swill barrel, causing 
such an uproar among the hungry pigs that school would be sus- 
pended for the rest of the period. 


During these years Oberholtzer also learned the trade of a lock- 
smith and set up shop at Milford Square, not far from the Swamp 
Church, which he joined. He seems to have been rather skillful and 
his trade successful. 


In 1842, at the age of thirty-three, Oberholtzer was chosen and 
ordained as preacher in the Swamp Church. The method of selec- 
tion was that commonly used whereby nominations were made by the 
congregation and final selection by lot. About three weeks after this, 
upon arriving at the church on a Sunday morning, he was informed 
that he should preach. It was quite unexpected, but he tells of 
praying about it and receiving assurance in the words “I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee,” whereupon he preached from Ephesians 
2:8-9. On completion, the first remark he heard was, “Das war 
eine studierte Predigt.”” A prepared sermon meant pride in his own 
powers rather than reliance on the Spirit, and the remark was probably 
a criticism. At least in writing about the incident Oberholtzer hastens 
to deny that the sermon was “‘studierte.” 

As a minister, Oberholtzer was concerned about the low grade of 
education generally. He also believed too little preparation was given 
candidates for baptism and that insufficient effort was made to ascer- 
tain whether they had the right knowledge of the way of salvation. 
To remedy this he had printed in 1844 a small catechism originally 
published in Prussia which reached him through friends in Canada. 


Oberholtzer, it appears, was a man of considerable ability and ini- 
tiative. He was also rather open-minded, preaching in neighboring 
churches and schoolhouses whenever invited. There were those who 
disapproved of this, suggesting that his actions recognized those of 
other denominations as “fellow believers in Christ.” Going up into 
the high pulpits in other churches and accepting Dienst Geld (re- 
muneration) were offensive to some. Oberholtzer differed from the 
members of his church in the multiplicity of contacts with the out- 
side as a teacher, as a businessman, and in his openness to these con- 
tacts and their influences. 

In addition to initiative, ability, and open-mindedness, there was 
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another quality of importance—a certain independence of judgment 
and determination to follow his conclusions regardless of consequences. 
Perhaps this characteristic more than any of the others made him a 
reformer. In writing about the criticism to which he was subjected, 
Oberholtzer said: 


My Lord and Master who promised to help me, gave me no commands regard- 
ing such human notions and was not bound in man service to traditions. Hence 
I consulted not with flesh and blood over such things (Gal. 1:16), but went 
directly ahead in my duty as I believed it right. If one’s aim in duty is not to 
be confused he can and should only seek such a spirit that his thoughts be proved 
clear with Scripture.® 


As time went on and he met the obstinacy of those grounded in 
tradition, his own obstinacy to yield to nothing but Scripture increased. 


STEPS TOWARD SEPARATION 


The division of 1847 centered ostensibly around three matters: 
the wearing of the ministerial garb, the keeping of minutes of business 
sessions of the conference, and the introduction of a constitution for 
the regulation of procedure. Of the three, the second was rather 
incidental. The first was the beginning of the struggle, and the chars 
in a sense, grew out of it. 


For Mennonites the religious significance of styles in clothes lay in 
the possible expression of pride or conformity to the world. In immi- 
grant days (and the whole colonial period) their dress was not sig- 
nificantly different from others of that day. When coat collars grew 
higher and higher, about 1800, and eventually turned over to form 
a lapel, the Mennonites viewed this as unnecessary fashion and marked 
it as worldly. The Franconia brethren remained constant to the 
plain collar frock coat and urged all male members to do the same. 
Gradually the young men took the freedom to have coats made after 
the new pattern, and it became impossible to hold this old cut of coat 
as a test of membership. For ministers and deacons, however, the 

“round coat,” as it was called, with front buttons on one side only 
and with no lapel, was required. 


Oberholtzer, writing about the coat, says: 


Some of the brethren thought at the very peteah that I should wear the 
round coat ... but I never dreamed that anyone would make a consideration 
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of it if I officiated in my ordinary coat. In short I didn’t think about my coat 
because I had other things a hundred times more important than clothes to 
consider.?° 


Before long the matter was brought to his attention more forcefully, 
but he never became convinced of the duty to change. Doubtless he 
also resented taking dictation on a point of this nature which he 
referred to as “superstition.” He says: “After the trouble made over 
it, I was more determined to change only by clear proof from the 
word of God.’’** The older brethren, on their part, interpreted the 
action as disobedience and arrogance and, according to Oberholtzer, 
in 1844 reprimanded him and several others like-minded.” ‘The 
churches in which they ministered were still largely favorable to these 
men, and they continued officiating. Various attempts were made 
toward peace in the two following years, but no agreement was 
reached. 

- The difficulty at this point, as Oberholtzer saw it, was a lack of 
proper method of procedure. He felt that his position was fully in 
accord with the teachings of Menno Simons and the accepted con- 
fessions of the church as well as the Scriptures. He asserted his will- 
ingness to be judged on this basis, if only the traditional accretions 
could be discarded. The problem was how to organize the council 
for the consideration of such problems. 


~The Franconia Conference traditionally had five bishop districts 
with main centers at Skippack, Franconia, Deep Run, Swamp, and 
Schuylkill. It may have been in operation as early as 1769 and 
certainly was meeting on a regular semiannual basis by 1806. As 
of 1847 the conference seems to have had about seventy-five members 
—five bishops, forty ministers, and twenty-five deacons.** ‘The bishops 
served as moderators with the senior bishop taking the lead. There 
was no secretary, and no minutes were kept of the discussions or deci- 
sions; in fact, it was 1907 before official records were kept. The 
conference seems to have served its purpose quite satisfactorily up to 
this time. ‘The older brethren were well satisfied with it, and it had 
the sanction of long use. 

Oberholtzer felt that if it would be possible to set up definite stan- 
dards and provide rules for deliberation, the church work in general 
would be facilitated and his question in particular settled. In the 
spring of 1847 Oberholtzer was encouraged by his friend John Hun- 
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sicker, senior bishop of the Skippack area, to proceed with the com- 
position of a constitution or discipline. Accordingly he went to work 
earnestly and in two weeks time prepared a document to which he 
gave the title Ordnung der Mennoniten Gemeinschaft. About the 
same time he had a discussion with Abraham Hunsicker regarding 
the coat question and was induced to change to the round coat, 
which he procured without delay. ‘Thus fortified with a regulation 
coat to appease critics and a constitution for the church, he was ready 
for the spring meeting. 

The preparatory meeting of district members consisted of local 
ministers and deacons friendly to Oberholtzer, many of whom were, 
in fact, on the same questionable basis with the High Council. 
Oberholtzer, being chairman of this meeting, presided. Both round 
coat and constitution met with approval, and after two readings the 
plan was subscribed to by all present. On the following day, which 
was the first Thursday in May, the Franconia Conference met as 
was the custom. The Skippack representatives were all present and, 
as chairman of his group, Oberholtzer rose to present the document. 
Objection, however, was offered and the contents remained unread.” 
According to Oberholtzer, it was then proposed that the preliminary 
draft be printed and distributed for study, and action deferred to the 
fall meeting. 


It was doubtless true that the constitution could not be settled on 
its own merits. There was a rather clear-cut line dividing the con- 
ference into two parties, of which coats and constitutions were but 
symbols. One favored more aggressive action, the introduction of 
new methods, and was willing to accept not only the symbols of 
outside society but some of the ideas and spirit. The other felt that 
the introduction of such things would in no wise benefit the church. 
Both sides were sincere and both determined. 


Failing presentation at this meeting, the Ordnung was printed. 
Several hundred copies were put out by a shop in Allentown and 
forwarded by stagecoach to Milford Square. En route at Saucon, 
Oberholtzer’s brother William was authorized to remove fifty copies 
for use in his vicinity, which he did. The balance never reached 
Milford Square and, according to William Gottshall’s account, was 
never heard of. Only the fifty copies removed at Saucon remained; 
these were distributed. 
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Tue Division oF 1847 

At the October meeting the sponsors of the constitution appeared 
once more, hoping the perusal of the contents would bring favorable 
action. It was not to be; the council members remained silent and 
in the end, according to Oberholtzer, adopted a resolution reading as 
follows: 


Resolved by the assembled council, that if the brethren who have subscribed to 
the little book, entitled “Constitution of the Mennonite Community” (Ordnung 
der Mennoniten Gemeinschaft) appear and make a recall, and declare it to be 
in contradiction with the old evangelical order of said community, and conciliate 
themselves with the council, and the congregations over which they are set as 
ministers, and bring a minister or lay brother along, as witness, that they have 
performed as said above, then they shall again be received as ministers and 
deacons in love.5 


Into the misunderstandings and recriminations that arose out of 
this decision and the division that occurred, it is not necessary to go. 
Both sides claimed they were right. The old churchmen later insisted 
that the brethren signing the Ordnung arose and left the meeting, 
hence they were seceders. The new group claimed they left after 
being rejected by the council, hence the old church was guilty of 
expelling them without examining their cause. It is useless to 
attempt to try to place responsibility for the unfortunate move at 
this late date; doubtless both sides were hasty and inconsiderate, sacri- 
ficing unity in the interests of what they believed right. 

A most lamentable incident was that of the Boyertown meeting- 
house some thirty years afterward when the property was claimed by 
both sides. ‘The matter developed into a court case and was, after 
several appeals, decided in favor of the “Old Church.” This was the 
occasion that brought forth the 1877 material which contains the 
best detailed records of the division. 

There were sixteen men associated with Oberholtzer in promulgat- 
ing the constitution. Eight were preachers and eight were deacons. 
John Hunsicker, first on the list of signers to the Ordnung, was seventy- 
four years of age and senior bishop in the Franconia Conference with 
a record of almost forty years in the ministry. He seems to have been 
somewhat of a liberal mind, as he was a “contributing member of the 
Trappe Literary Society and read many of its books.”** Of the other 
six ministers, two were in their forties, and the remaining four in the 
thirties. Twenty-eight ministers continued in the old conference. The 
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five youngest were in their forties and the average age of the group 
was fifty-five.” In general it was the older and more settled ministers 
who chose to abide by the time-honored ways and the younger and 
more flexible who looked for new opportunities of expression. 

Perhaps if more time and effort had been taken, the good qualities 
of both sides might have been conserved in a movement of renewal 
which would have gone more slowly but more effectively in the end. 
As it was, the new group was ready for immediate action along new 
lines, while the larger group required more time for a more cautious 
development that eventually covered much of the same ground. 


THE ORDNUNG*® : | 

It should be remembered that the Ordnung was not a confession of 
faith but rather a practical manual for organization and operation 
of church government. The German edition made a pamphlet of 
twenty-one pages, divided into seven divisions, as follows: 


Concerning the Officers 

Concerning the Election of Ministers 
Concerning the Duties of Officers 
Concerning the Different Council Gatherings 
Concerning Ceremonial Practices 
Concerning Discipline in the Congregation 
Various Miscellaneous Ordinances 


eee eee ee 


The background of the immediate situation is reflected in an empha- 
sis on the tentative quality of all decisions not resting basically on the 
Scriptures. Accusations are not allowed unless the accused be given 
full opportunity to answer (6:5). Arbitrary action was curbed by 
requiring individual expression by each member and congregational 
approval in certain matters (3:1). Imagine the coat question sub- 
jected to these requirements. | | 

Significant is the fact that characteristic Mennonite ideas are 
embodied in the Ordnung. Church officers are the usual bishop, 
preacher, and deacon; the number of each being determined by the 
need of the congregation. ‘The traditional selection by lot was antici- 
pated (1:1-3). Strict discipline is stressed to maintain a godly life 
among members, denial of participation in communion being the pen- 
alty for infringements. However, biblical processes of reprimand and 
admonition before witnesses were prescribed. Adult baptism on con- 
fession of faith was the only baptism recognized (5:1, 8), and affusion 
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according to the usual Mennonite practice was specified. The sword 
was forbidden, as was the oath, and members were to be subject to 
the authorities “as long as these pene polanig contrary to the teach- 
ing of Jesus” (7:1-3). : 

With the above provisions it could hardly be said that the signers 
of the constitution had given up Mennonite fundamentals. A: notice- 
able exception is the lack of specific attention to separation from the 
world, and no mention was made of dress or business associations. 

The innovations in the Ordnung are of particular interest. Special 
attention was given to qualifications of the ministers: ability to teach, 
speaking talents, and pulpit presence were mentioned. Nominations 
for minister were to be made by the congregation, but only the two 
receiving the highest votes were subjected to the lot. Further, for the 
first time in American Mennonite history the obligation for financial 
remuneration to the minister was recognized. The statement reads: 
“It is the duty of those who partake of his spiritual gifts to contribute 
to him somewhat of their material gifts’ (3:10). Other innovations 
provided for accurate records and committees as needed. 

Freer relations with other denominations were allowed in that re- 
baptism in accepting a member by transfer was not required if the 
previous baptism had been on confession of faith and the individual 
himself was satisfied. Intermarriage between a member of the Men- 
nonite church and another person who was not a member was al- 
lowed, providing the parents were satisfied and the other member was 
a believer and led a Christian life “so far as one knows” (7: 6). 

The statement on relation to the government reads in part as 
follows: 


We are willing to recognize all Christian obligations to the government and also 
to call upon the same, as the servant of God, for protection, but only when it is 
necessary to protect our honor and save our property. In all cases where it can 
be proven that this is misused to unfair or malicious purposes, discipline. will 
follow in the congregation (7:4). 


The Mennonite view was that a Christian should suffer wrong rather 
than use the courts to’secure his rights. This statement suggests a 
little more recognition of the righteousness of government processes 
than was common among Mennonites. At the same time the limita- 
tions indicate a little trepidation in stepping on treacherous ground. 
There was much discussion on this and some modification of the state- 
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ment later, though Oberholtzer insisted that the conference was not 
opposed to going to law for a just cause. 

The cursory survey of the new document designed as a conference 
constitution reveals an active-minded group of sponsors, obviously 
with a Mennonite viewpoint but at the same time open to wider 
influences. Democracy and education are working on them, a 
wider sympathy with secular and ecclesiastical groups is evident, 
and there is an openness toward the outside which offers possibilities 
both good and bad. 


THE NEW CONFERENCE 

Three weeks after the October 1847 meeting of the Franconia 
Conference, when the separation came to a head, there occurred a 
further meeting of the proponents of the Ordnung. There was dis- 
cussion, clarification of a few points, some slight modifications, but 
no substantial alterations of the document. It was then accepted as 
the constitution for the society, and a new organization was born. 
The name adopted was the East Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Mennonite Church (Die Ost-Pennsylvanischen Konferenz der Men- 
noniten Gemeinschaft) . 

Fourteen congregations, or parts of them, followed the new organi- 
zation. Six of them came over intact, retaining possession of the 
former meetinghouse. These were Upper Milford, Schwenksville, 
Skippack, East Swamp, West Swamp, and Flatland. In seven more 
congregations, large enough elements broke off that they retained 
partial use of the old church building. These were Saucon, Spring- 
field, Providence, Worcester, Hereford, Boyertown, and Rockhill. 
At Deep Run a small group was denied the use of the old meeting- 
house and soon erected a building of their own. To these fourteen 
were added a nondenominational group at Bertolets which was served 
by one of the ministers and the church at Germantown which was 
weak and facing dissolution but favorable to the new party. Thus 
the new organization started with sixteen congregations having eight 
ministers and eleven deacons. The total number of members is 
estimated at about 500, or one-fourth of the Franconia Conference.’® 

From here on until the organization of the General Conference, 
a dozen years later, there are two lines of interest: the activities of 
John H. Oberholtzer in undertaking new endeavors, and the develop- 
ment of the new conference itself. 
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OBERHOLTZER’S NEw ENDEAVORS 


In correspondence and travels Oberholtzer early got in touch with 
several interesting figures. There was Jacob Krehbiel at Clarence 
Center, New York; Daniel Krehbiel at Cleveland, Ohio; and Daniel 
Hoch at “The Twenty,” in Lincoln County (now Vineland), On- 
tario. Between them was maintained a flow of correspondence 
which reveals active men groping for a wider circle of kindred minds 
and elated at every fresh contact. The Krehbiels had but recently 
arrived from Germany, Jacob in 1831 and Daniel in 1832. Their 
European education and training placed them above the average 
American Mennonite in outlook and breadth of interests. Through 
Jacob Krehbiel, who continued service as bishop in the old church, 
Oberholtzer was introduced to Daniel Krehbiel. It marked the be- 
ginning of a long friendship and association in the work of the church 
which was of unusual importance. 


Daniel Krehbiel was deeply religious, having left Germany to avoid 
military service. He was mechanically-minded, learned the saddler’s 
trade, and had a promising business in Cleveland. He not only 
referred Oberholtzer to many Germans in the vicinity, but gave 
information regarding those farther west in Iowa and _ Illinois. 
‘This was Oberholtzer’s first intimation of Mennonites so far away. 
Thus did Daniel Krehbiel form the connecting link between the Men- 
nonites of the East and West. Later in 1856, Krehbiel himself moved 
to Iowa where he became the outstanding promoter of cooperation 
among churches. 


The attraction between Oberholtzer and Daniel Hoch (or Daniel 
High) came about because both were at the same time having diffi- 
culties over progressive ideas. Hoch had been ordained as a minister 
in Lincoln County, Ontario, in 1831 and was shortly engaged in a 
movement for more aggressive work involving prayer meetings. 
This led to a separation in the church in 1848. The similar situation 
made both men sympathetic to each other, and Oberholtzer was in- 
vited in 1851, and again in 1852, to visit Hoch’s church to help 
settle the difficulties. Hoch, in turn, spent about six weeks in Penn- 
sylvania in the spring of 1853 attending the council meeting of the 
newly organized conference and visiting the community from which 
his own family had earlier emigrated.*° It was following this visit 
that Oberholtzer was invited for a third visit to Canada where a 
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new organization of the “so-called Hoch’s SRS was effect- 
ed. 21 

Some of Oberholtzer’s letters to German fiends are extant. The 
first, written in 1849, lamented the lack of information.” Since the 
time of writing is only a year and a half after the 1847 separation, 
that and the conditions giving rise to it are the main subjects of dis- 
cussion. However, toward the close he reveals other interests, asking 
about general. religious conditions and particularly about Mennonite 
congregations—size, location, addresses, church order, selection ph 
ministers, clothes requirements, and instruction of children. 7 

Another letter. of interest was written to the editor of the Menno- 
nitische Blaetter in Danzig, in November 1858. Oberholtzer told 
about conditions among American Mennonites and again requcsied 
information. : 


We wish expressly to know how the Mennonite Mission Society in Holland 
operates. ... We would also like to be informed of the order of your services, 
how they are opened, carried on, and closed. Further, how feet washing and 
prayer meetings are handled.?3 | ) y 


He closes with the expression. of an earnest desire to visit Europe, 
“the land of our true fathers of the ph ae . 


KINDERLEHRE 


Having taught school for over fifteen years, it is small wonder that 
after ordination to the ministry Oberholtzer should almost immediately 
turn his attention to the training of children. The first move was to 
republish in 1844 a little catechism which fell into his hands. It 
was originally published in Elbing, Prussia, in: 1783 and in Canada in 
1824. As put out in Skippack in 1844 the Katechismus was a sixty- 
four-page booklet with quotations and answers centering around 
Creation, Fall, and Salvation. -It closed with the Apostles” Creed, 
prayers, and a hymn. 

In 1847 (after the separation) a more intensive work with eine 
called the ‘“Kinderlehre,” was started. His" own ee is as 
follows: : 


“Kinderlehre” is only in the summer. .. . ier the children are gathered to- 
gether they practice singing for a half hour or three-quarters. Then there is 
prayer by a preacher after which the children repeat what they have memorized 
during the past two weeks. They are divided into classes.. Many have the 
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entire catechism memorized and often study out of the Bible so that: it itself is 
known. No other books are used for “Kinderlehre,” only the Bible and small 
catechism. Older members of the congregation assist, for the work is too hard 
for the preacher alone, since he must each time at the close give an explanation 
of what they have studied. Then another song is sung and a closing prayer is 
made and the “Kinderlehre” is closed. We have already truly. perceived that 
the work is richly blessed.?4 


As a forerunner of the Sunday school this method had in it some of 
the features of the Sunday school and was one of the earliest attempts 
made by Mennonite churches in that time.”* After continuing the 
meetings for several years they were discontinued when Oberholtzer 
found himself frequently called away by other duties. 


RELIGIOESER: BOTSCHAFTER 


Probably the greatest contribution made by Oberholtzer during 
these years was the purchase of a used press with his own funds and 
the setting up of a printing shop in his old locksmith quarters. He 
was prone to dwell on this step, telling how he toiled till midnight— 
setting type, composing, and editing—all the while carrying responsi- 
bilities for his churches and supporting himself by his trade. He 
asserts that this is the first printing press established in the Mennonite 
church for the spreading of evangelical truth since the time of 
Menno Simons. This was just three hundred years after Menno’s 
printing adventure at Wuestenfelde about 1552. 

The new periodical proclaimed the title Religioeser Botschafter 
with heading as follows: 


_. RELIGIOESER BOTSCHAFTER 
Ein Blatt zur Vertheidigung wahrer Religion 


Herausgeber: | Bedingungen 


J. H. Oberholtzer (Prediger) | 75 cts. in Vorausbezahlung 
“Die Furcht des Herrn ist der Weisheit Anfang” 


Band 1. Milford, Bucks County, Pa., August, den 23, 1852 Nro. 1. 


The Religioeser Botschafter was an eight-page paper, size ten by 
fourteen inches, and was “printed every two weeks on good paper.” 
A typical issue, that of February 14, 1853, opens with a two-page ser- 
mon in large type. Page 3 has a discussion of the Christian’s use 
of government processes, signed “E. D. H. C. W.” which is doubtless 
Daniel Hoch (Ehrwuerdig Daniel Hoch Canada West). The 
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next three pages are devoted to contributions on such subjects as 
Signs of Conversion, Godly Sorrow, True in Little Things (translated 
from the French), Schwenkfeld’s Confession of Christ, a Prayer in 
Verse, Marriages and Deaths. The last two pages carried general 
news, such as an item regarding the Indian War in Florida, editorial 
remarks, and one column in English. 


Primary interest was in matters concerning the Mennonite com- 
munity, but incidentally other information was included, as European 
Mennonites, news of the world, missionary items, letters from Europe, 
and music. For the new progressive movement it was invaluable as 
a medium of exchange of views. Such debatable subjects as the 
use of the law, open communion, prayer meetings, secret societies, 
and footwashing were freely aired. At the same time a good medium 
was provided for conference reports, church news, and correspondence. 
Leaders became acquainted with one another and known to the 
churches throughout the country. 

One writer has summarized the contributions of this printing ac- 
tivity along three lines: 


It found its way into obscure places . . . and so brought the editor and his co- 
laborers into contact with people over a large territory who were later drawn 
into the General Conference movement. 

It provided literature for Christian homes at a time when there was a crying 
need for it in German-speaking communities. 

It gave the principles for which the new movement stood a wider circulation 
than otherwise could have been given them.?é 


After three years Oberholtzer found the financial strain more 
than his limited resources could bear. The Botschafter was discontin- 
ued December 31, 1855. During the succeeding half year, strenuous 
efforts were made by interested friends, and on May 31, 1856, the 
Mennonitische Druck Verein was organized with ninety-two. stock- 
holders. Land was purchased, a shop erected, and a new biweekly 
periodical—the Christlicher Volksblatt—appeared on July 30, 1856. 
It was larger and continued the work of the Botschafter with better 
facilities and more stable financial support. 


In this printing work Oberholtzer must be recognized as the pioneer 
and was the one, more than any other, responsible for its success. 
Besides the periodicals published, there were also books of importance 
for the church, catechism, confessions, and miscellaneous work. A 
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little booklet in English Come to Jesus so appealed to Oberholtzer that 
he translated it and printed it in 1857 as Komm zu Jesu. The 
Volksblatt announced that “every child that can read should have it.” 


Oberholtzer was outstanding as a man who, while supervising seven 
congregations, was able to keep a broad view of his field and its rela- 
tion to the wider church. The contributions he made are best appre- 
ciated in the light of the opposition he encountered. Some even op- 
posed “‘Kinderlehre”; more serious were those who impugned his 
motives, for he was always at the center of any controversy, and with 
pronounced views. He says truly, “Have I not in my whole period 
of service been where the fighting was hottest and the tests most 
severe and dangerous? No wonder that when things failed to go 
right I was found to blame.’’”’ His conference as a whole approved 
him, and about 1860 when accusers urged that he be punished with 
the ban, he was declared innocent. All members were then required 
to make peace with Brother Oberholtzer.” 


CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES 


Having seen how one man as a leader started progressive activities, 
it now remains to observe in what ways the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference as a whole followed up such steps. There is no evidence of 
any tendency to go to an extreme but rather, in as far as possible, 
to adhere to former usages. A small contribution box was to be 
fastened near the church door “according to the old custom’’ for the 
reception of alms.”® ‘The same small catechism was reprinted for 
use, and the same old hymnbook was used. This was the official 
hymnbook of the Franconia Conference, entitled Die Kleine Geist- 
liche Harfe der Kinder Zions, popularly called the Gerstliche Harfe. 


Discipline was to be expected and was definitely part of the program 
of church administration. The right of a congregation to silence any 
of its ministers or deacons was recognized at the first sessions of the 
conference and subsequently practiced, as will be seen later. ‘The 
Umfrage, or Inquiry Meeting, was continued in which all members in- 
tending to partake of the Lord’s Supper were present at a congrega- 
tional meeting shortly before communion. Unquestionably the life 
of the congregations of the new order continued on a Mennonite pat- 
tern. 

At the same time there were innovations, most of which were in 
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methods and consisted of adopting ideas prevalent in other churches 
or modifying Mennonite customs in the direction of popular usage. 
The practice of publishing the banns (announcement of those about 
to enter matrimony) continued among: Mennonites long after it had 
commonly dropped out of use. The Ordnung provided for this, but 
the new conference in 1850 made it optional.*® The reason for 
allowing the change was that Scripture says nothing about the custom. 


A Sunday school was started in the Bertolet charge in 1848 but, as 
noted earlier, this was not a Mennonite congregation though one of 
the Swamp ministers was pastor. In any case, it continued but a 
few years. One was organized at Flatland, a congregation of the 
Swamp chargé, in 1853, but was short-lived. The first permanent 
Mennonite Sunday school in Pennsylvania was started in 1857 in 
the West Swamp Church,** which incidentally was Oberholtzer’s 
congregation. According to notes left by N. B. Grubb, Sunday schools 
were organized at Germantown in 1863, at Schwenksville in 1869, 
and at Philadelphia in 1868. Through the efforts of A. B. Shelly, a 
product of the “Kinderlehre” and superintendent of the West Swamp 
school, the first Sunday school convention was held in 1876.*? 


Information was provided through the Volksblatt on Sunday school 
theory and methods, and illustrations were provided by the work of 
the Methodists. Much of the Sunday school material was reprinted 
from the columns of other church papers. Thus were the Mennonites 
led into borrowing from fellow denominations. The first Mennonite 
piece of Sunday school literature came out about this time in a 
book of questions and answers published by the Mennonitische Druck 
Verein Bie : 

In regard to the selection of ministers, a modification was made in 
that the conference recognized not only a call by election and lot but 
also the possibility of a call through inner impulse. This, of course, 
was moving in the direction of full-time life service for ministers, 
involving adequate financial support. The trend was further supported 
by the decision of the Swamp Church in 1854 to collect funds for the 
support of their ministers. This was doubtless the first Mennonite 
church decision to this effect in America.** 

The Christian status of other denominations was recognized in 
principle but was limited somewhat, as illustrated in the following 
statement: ri 
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Every Christian denomination, however differing outwardly or in name, if it 
maintain the true instruction and the pure gospel of Christ as the only Saviour, 
is a member of the body of Christ.35 


The operation of. this principle is clearly seen in the action on the 
question of open communion. It was admitted that ‘‘no congregation 
should close the door entirely against respected and recognized mem- 
bers of another denomination.”** In this sense closed communion 
was rejected. On the other hand, it is denied that communion can 
be entirely open. A resolution presented the official viewpoint of the 
conference in these words: 


We do not recommend that communion be too free, because we believe the 
gospel does teach that in life and doctrine there should be unity if they are to be 
approved, but we do justify any minister in giving communion to members of 
other confessions in case of necessity.5? 


With such qualification the church accepted open communion. 

In a similar qualified manner the transfer of members from other 
churches as permitted. Application was to be made to the bishop, 
who was “to act in a manner consistent with the Word of God.”* 
Likewise, with limitations, ministers of other denominations were per- 
mitted to pean in Mennonite churches. _ , 


All ministers whom the Mennonite church can regard as evangelical and who 
are in regular standing in their synods and churches may preach in our churches 
and are welcome to do so. However, the congregation shall always have the 
right, in this respect, to grant or deny the PROS whenever they believe it to 
be i in the interest of sound doctrine. fs 


In these limited ways the new BNeiBonts organization opened the 
door to. innovations from other denominations. Sunday schools, 
religious periodicals, and: open communion testify to this fact. It 
is also illustrated in the story of the new meetinghouse at Deep Run. 
There they installed a high pulpit like neighboring churches, an inno- 
vation that later pastors.did not like. A. M. Fretz, long-time pastor 
there, relates how one Deranes referred to it as a “two story”’ pulpit; 
the next pastor had it cut down.*° _ 

Another innovation, going farther afield, was the use of government 
processes. The Ordnung had allowed this, but it troubled the con- 
ference and there was much discussion. Once the matter was tabled, 
then it was condemned. After further discussion and continued cor- 
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respondence in the Botschafter, an ambiguous compromise decision 
was reached: 


Resolved that the article in our constitution regarding the use of the magistracy 
may be carried into force as far as the same in and by itself provided, but no 
farther.*1 : 


Even this hesitant sanction opened a door that some thoughtful 
leaders later regretted. 

The infant conference in its first decade faced three troublesome 
but quite dissimilar controversies. In these the council was led to 
take a rather dictatorial position. This side result was perhaps as 
important as the decisions reached. 


‘THREE CONTROVERSIES 


The secret society controversy was a reflection of the contemporary 
American scene. An active Anti-Masonic Party had arisen and in 
the 1830s was of considerable political importance. This stirred up 
much feeling in the churches, some of which sifted through to the 
Mennonites. A conference committee studied the question and report- 
ed against secret societies, quoting Scripture, “Have no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness.”*? A group of liberal-minded min- 
isters, headed by Henry Hunsicker, protested, asserting that the church 
should now be making a new start “and bring into its fold an element 
that had stood aloof.”** They evidently hoped for a wide accommoda- 
tion to society. The council thereupon considered the matter and 
forbade baptism or communion to candidates who were secret so- 
ciety members. Later the decision was modified allowing local minis- 
ters to act in agreement with their congregations. The question had 
arisen in the Skippack congregation, and this partial victory for the 
liberals would have closed the matter had the Skippack congregation 
been of one mind. It was not. 

Another Skippack minister carried the matter further: in a sermon 
he advocated not only this but open communion and free acceptance 
of those baptized in infancy.** The congregation, led by more con- 
servative ministers, expressed disapproval of this stand and called 
for help from the conference. A peace committee from the conference 
reported, demanding that all baptismal candidates renounce secrecy, 
and a few days later the conference itself declared that ministers not 
content with the report be regarded in error and have no part in 
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the council until they made peace with the congregation.** Thus, in 
January 1851 there was separated from the new conference a group 
of very capable, though liberal, ministers and a number of members. 
They organized the Trinity Christian Church based on a free asso- 
ciation with all denominations and disclaiming any Mennonite con- 
nection. 

The second controversy occupied the last half of the decade and 
was most lively about 1858. It concerned the ceremony of footwash- 
ing. This custom had never been universally accepted by the Men- 
nonites, either in Europe or in America, but there have always been 
some who pressed for its observance. Among the Franconia Menno- 
nites before the division of 1847 it was not commonly practiced.*® 
Both in the old and in the new church the practice seems to have 
been introduced and advocated from the Skippack congregation. 


The question of course was referred to the council, and over several 
years as many as five different actions were taken, each growing less 
tolerant than the preceding.‘ The first, in May 1853, recognized 
the existence of different opinions and declared observance optional. 
Three years later the stress was on being “like-minded,” and the 
previous action was repealed. Shortly afterward, the spiritual appli- 
cation was set forth and declared to be the only view to be accepted 
by the church. Then, when the literal observers were offended and 
failed to attend the council meetings, they were declared out of order; 
finally it was announced that only those members of the Skippack con- 
gregation who abided by “our doctrine and constitution” were to be 
regarded as true members. 


Once the conference decision was rendered, all argument was 
closed and ministers were required to teach the accepted view. The 
leader of the literal observance party was Henry G. Johnson, a most 
promising minister. He, another minister, and four deacons were 
in 1859 declared out of order. With their followers they withdrew, 
forming a group known as the Johnson Mennonites. This second 
division in the Skippack congregation left it very weak, and it even- 
tually died out. 

Most unfortunate was the way in which the conference was 
pushed into taking a rigid position and becoming in practice the pivot 
of a centralized form of government. 

The third controversy concerned prayer meetings, and it was here 
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that the Pennsylvania Conference came into the most serious conflict 
with the religious movements of the day. The controversy started in 
the Upper Milford congregation, twelve miles from Cedar Greek 
where was centered the vigorous nee Es of the Sia Sk under 
Jacob Albright.” : 
In Upper Milford the general reaction was favorable families of 
high standing were won, and the movement spread rapidly. In the 
Mennonite congregation there were two preachers—Joseph Schantz 
(ordained in 1844) and a younger man, William Gehman (ordained 
in 1849). - In 1853 several ministers, of whom Gehman was the 
leader, started holding private prayer meetings with like-minded 
members. ‘The meetings are described in the following manner: 


Many that attended the meetings became awakened and deeply convicted of 
their sinful condition, found peace in the wounds of Jesus and were transplanted 
into the freedom of the children of God. .. .. They appointed Sabbath after- 
noon and evening to be spent with one another in prayer and religious exercises, 
and also prayer meetings to be held once. during the week, and family worship 
to be held by every family.*® 


In the beginning the meetings were ee by the cetinci! with 
the stipulation that those engaged in them should not disapprove of 
thosé who did not, and vice versa. As tension between the two 
parties grew, a meeting of all bishops was called on May 2, 1856, 
where it was concluded that such gatherings should not be forbidden, 
but added that “it is not to be regarded as an evangelical command 
that public appointments be made for prayer meetings.”°° One of 
the bishops, William N. Shelly, attempted to prove that the decision 
was unevangelical, but failed to convince the council. His name was 
later stricken from the list of ministers, and soon after, six more, in- 
cluding William Gehman, were me: removed for “contemptuous 
neglect of duty.” . 

The prayer-meeting group, seven ministers and ieacentse organized 
the Evangelical Mennonite Society in September 1858. This group 
later made contact with similar groups in Indiana and Ontario to 
form the Mennonite Brethren in Christ, and into this association 
Daniel Hoch’s followers also flowed in time. 


This division over prayer meetings seems the least excusable of 
the three divisions. However, it must be recalled that the question 
was not a simple midweek prayer service but rather. the whole range 
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of emotional religion. Along with prayer meetings were involved 
the mourner’s bench, protracted meetings, and conversion in Method- 
ist style. This was too much for the staid Mennonite temperament, 
and the rejection of prayer AcetnES was the elections of popular 
pietistic religion. 

In. summary, this chapter sO. a has tried to survey Beefy the 
Mennonite experience in the new land of America up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. It covers a trifle more than 14% centuries. 
The period began with noteworthy vitality, but due to loss of con- 
nection with the old world and the numbing of frontier conditions, 
the Mennonites settled down to a passive holding of traditional doctrine 
and faith. From this lethargy they were awakened by new religious 
and social movements. Adjustments came slowly, but the one group 
that came to be called the East Pennsylvania Conference of Menno- 
nites made more rapid progress, though bewildered at.times. 


_ The story is not yet quite complete, for it has been largely limited 
to Pennsylvania. While these events were happening, there were 
Pennsylvania Dutch Mennonites both in Ontario and Ohio who 
were related and were also affected. These must be brought into 
the picture too. 


CANADA AND OuIO CHURCHES 


It will be remembered that Oberholtzer had become acquainted 
with Daniel Hoch who had been the center of a division in Ontario. 
Both Hoch and Oberholtzer were out of harmony with the old church; 
in this way they were similar, but in other ways they were quite 
different. 


Daniel Hoch was ordained as a preacher in 1831 in Lincoln Coun- 
ty, Ontario, and sometime during the next fifteen years he became 
leader of a prayer meeting party. In this connection he was accused 
of associating with others who were nonresistant.** Also’ he was 
accused of emotional exuberance in the Methodist style, kneeling and 
laughing in the middle of a prayer meeting. His writings disclose 
strong pietistic leanings. True Christianity, he says, involves four 
steps: perception of sin, confession of the same, forgiveness after heart- 
felt prayer, and the reception of the Holy Spirit. The sense of the 
awfulness of sin is emphasized; pain and sorrow and struggle follow. 
God removes the load at the proper time, praise and thanks break 
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forth, and the soul is drunk with delight.°? Gradually estranged 
from the old church, a complete division occurred in 1848. 


This was the situation when contact was made with Oberholtzer 
who ordained Hoch as bishop in 1851 and helped him organize his 
following in Ontario. Two congregations of some size were involved, 
one at “The Twenty” and the other at Bauman’s School and Meeting- 
house in Waterloo County. A third was later formed at Markham. 
In 1853 Daniel Hoch was called by his churches to travel as an itin- 
erant preacher visiting scattered believers. In this connection he vis- 
ited Jacob Krehbiel at Clarence Center, New York, and Oberholtzer 
in Pennsylvania. It was probably through these contacts that he be- 
came acquainted with the congregation which was just being gathered 
at Wadsworth, Ohio. 


The Wadsworth congregation originated among Pennsylvania Men- 
nonites who had migrated to the West. Pastor of the congregation was 
Ephraim Hunsberger, a preacher of the Oberholtzer branch of the 
Hereford Church. He was ordained as bishop in 1852 and moved to 
Ohio to work with the Wadsworth Church. He soon wrote back with 
information about his new congregation.** Meetings were well attend- 
ed; services held ‘‘almost every Sunday,” and a Sunday school about 
to be started. The neighbors were zealous to build a house of God, he 
said; it must have been true, for the Botschafter announced its dedica- 
tion in October 1853. The congregation was organized at that time 
with twelve charter members. The number was doubled by the end 
of the year, and steady growth continued. By 1857 there were one 
hundred pupils in the Sunday school, and a training class for teachers 
had been started. 

The activity of this church in Sunday schools and missions and their 
assistance from non-Mennonites is of interest. The Wadsworth Church, 
under the leadership of a progressive-minded pastor, was ready to 
adopt new methods of work. The fact that it was newly-organized 
facilitated the adoption of innovations, and the isolation of the con- 
gregation from other Mennonite groups fostered a desire for associa- 
tion of some kind. 

This was the church that in 1855 started joint meetings with the 
Canada congregations of Daniel Hoch. Both were desirous of closer 
contacts. The Wadsworth Church made the first formal move by a 
request that 
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our brethren in Canada West ... unite us with them at their annual conference 
on May 25, 1855 .. . insofar as our annual conference consultation with each 
other may be for mutual good of our Ohio and Canada congregations.54 


The exact date of the proposal is not clear, but it must have been some 
time in 1854. It presumes previous acquaintance either direct or in- 
direct. Of direct contact we have no proof, but Oberholtzer may well 
have served as the indirect link between the two. 

The request of the Ohio brethren was accepted and the first meet- 
ing seems to have been highly satisfactory. Ephraim Hunsberger and 
Jonas Nice attended, and Hoch wrote that the whole gathering was 
melted in love, one heart and one soul. Each side agreed to let the 
other retain whatever forms satisfied their membership, provided they 
were not unevangelical. Meetings were to be held alternately in Can- 
ada and Ohio. The high duty to support missions for the heathen was 
recognized, and annual offerings were to be taken. | 

In the year 1856 occurred the second conference, this time in Ohio. 
and at this session the same constitution was accepted as had been 
adopted by the Pennsylvania churches. During the year there were 
occasional suggestions for alliance of the East Pennsylvania group 
with the Canada-Ohio Conference, but nothing tangible resulted. 
Some suggestions toward unification, presumably authored by Ober- 
holtzer, appeared in the Volksblatt toward the end of the year. Five 
points were proposed for action: 


1. Let all ministers of the various branches of the denomination cultivate a 
fraternal confidence toward each other and abandon all prejudice. 

2. Let a general council from the several States and Canada be convened, at 
which the brethren may become acquainted with each other and may deliberate 
on the present condition and needs of the denomination. 

3, Let the council not adjourn without electing a number of men whose duty it 
shall be to meet at some later date and agree on a confession of faith, which 
shall be based on Holy Scriptures only. 

4. The confession thus formulated and agreed upon by the committee shall then 
be published and brought to general attention. 

5. Finally, all those who will accept this confession and unite upon it shall be 
considered the real Mennonite denomination.5> . 


The proposals recognized the need of creating understanding and 
assumed that unity might then be accomplished on the basis of a con- 
fession of faith. The last point was perhaps most naive in suggesting 
that one party could determine who might constitute the “real Men- 
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nonite denomination.” The proposal was a straw in the wind but 
failed to materialize even though the Canada-Ohio Conference ‘ex- 
pressed agreement and asked the Pennsylvania brethren to appoint a 
time and place for the union council. 


More important actions by the third and fourth meetings were in 
the matter of home mission work. They were concerned for Menno- 
nites scattered over isolated places and sought to find: a man who 
might work with them. Hunsberger and Hoch were finally nominat- 
ed, and Hoch was selected by lot to engage in this project with finan- 
cial support from the Canada-Ohio Conference. 


There was continued interest and discussion on the union question, 
but Hoch and Oberholtzer could not agree on where the difficulty 
lay. In an article entitled ‘““The Great Question” Oberholtzer won- 
dered whether the Mennonites would ever constitute an ecclesiastical 
body. He mentioned a dozen points on doctrine and practice in which 
they had never agreed and then proposes points on which unity is 
necessary: (1) the doctrine of salvation in Christ, (2) the sacraments, 
(3) good works, and (4) freedom in externals.** Hoch replied that 
226 years before, a confession had been worked out, but separation 
continued in spite of confessions. The real trouble was that love had 
turned cold, pride was in the heart, and people were not: willing to 
accept saving doctrine; repentance and holiness would answer the 
great question.*’” Both men were interested in union but neither had 
the practical approach to accomplish the aim. 


In 1859 the matter of union received a fresh impulse from two 
directions: one was an increasing sentiment toward missions which 
demanded action; the other was a more insistent call from farther west 
that definite steps be taken. The Pennsylvania Conference was seek- 
ing information from European Mennonites regarding mission prac- 
tice. The Canada-Ohio Conference in May 1959 received suggestion 
fora mission organization. A newly organized group far out in Iowa 
specified that certain Sundays be set aside as mission Sundays. Thus 
in three centers was arising a: common concern calling for common 
action. So was union indirectly promoted by the Sea interest 
in missions. 


The call from farther west was what really triggered action, and that 
demands a new chapter. 


Chapter 3 


South German 
Immigration, and the 
Organization of the General 
Conferinse 


It has been shown how there arose Mennonite groups in Pennsylvania, 
Ontario, and Ohio which had de-emphasized the traditional and 
adopted certain new methods. Among these there was a similar back- 
ground, common interest, and search for fellowship. There were other 
groups also with somewhat the same characteristics but by a different 
inheritance. These were people of a renewed immigration movement 
in the nineteenth century. European immigration had temporarily 
stopped about 1760 due to the French and Indian Wars in this coun- 
try and other British and French involvements in Europe and else- 
where. ‘This was followed by the American Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars so that it was 1812 before immigration could be 
resumed. By 1820 the movement was in full swing and lasted until 
the Civil War in mid- -century. | 


_Three Mennonite or Amish groups came to this new land in the 
half century mentioned. There were Swiss Mennonites: mostly from 
French areas on the Swiss border; there were. Amish mostly from 
Alsace and Lorraine or Hesse; and there were South German Menno- 
nites primarily from the Palatinate, Bavaria. It is the last group that 
is the subject of this aunts the other two will be dealt with i in the 
next. 

All of these settled in widely separated. areas all the way from 
eastern Ohio to Illinois.. The location was usually determined by the 
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time of arrival or the route of transportation. Mennonite immigrants 
sought good land in sufficient quantities and at a low price. In the 
nineteenth century this formula was best met in those lands known 
as frontier areas. Here settlers claimed land and developed it, trading 
centers grew up, roads were opened, and settled life began. Later 
arrivals settled farther west and started the cycle over again. Members 
of the same family, or relatives, who arrived ten or twenty years after 
earlier arrivals were forced hundreds of miles farther west to find their 
good land. Thus the Krehbiels, for instance, were found from near 
Buffalo or Cleveland to St. Louis. Mennonite travelers followed the 
same routes of travel used by the legions of others who in this period 
sought new life west of the Allegheny Mountains. There were three 
main routes. One was down the Erie Canal and then overland to the 
Ohio River and continuing on that water route. This was more 
luxury travel than many could afford. A more popular route was 
directly overland by wagon. ‘This was the one the Swiss were most 
likely to take. A third route took new arrivals to New Orleans and 
then up the Mississippi and Illinois rivers. After 1850 when railroads 
began to serve the country, these old routes were discarded for more 
modern transportation. 


Iowa-ILLINoIs CONGREGATIONS 

The South German Mennonites are the ones who formed the con- 
gregations in southeastern Iowa and in Illinois across the river from 
St. Louis. These arrived in considerable number between 1830 and 
1850. They came actually from much the same regions of the Palati- 
nate which had earlier provided immigration to Pennsylvania. During 
the century between the earlier and later movements, great changes 
had taken place in their home churches. Social and religious freedom 
following the French Revolution had removed restrictions in worship 
sufficiently that congregations which had formerly met in private 
houses had built churches. This was true at Weierhof in 1773, at 
Sembach in 1777, and at Eppstein in 1779. The Friesenheim congre- 
gation was granted part-time use of the Protestant church in that city. 
The Ibersheim Church in 1822 installed an organ and in 1836 built 
a new church with tower and bell. In 1819 a member of the Weier- 
hof congregation was elected as Buergermeister. ‘Thus it was that 
church buildings and trained, salaried pastors became common among 
South German churches following 1820.’ 
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That there was some protest against these moves is apparent from 
a meeting called at Ibersheim in 1803 and again in 1805 where twenty 
churches were represented. Here the elders required that candidates 
for baptism be no less than fourteen or fifteen years of age, that those 
transferring from other churches be baptized, and that the bearing of 
arms be forbidden. They repeated the prohibition against serving as 
magistrate and insisted that the examination for communion (Um- 
frage) not be omitted. Probably these were the very things that were 
being neglected by the churches. These moves away from the tradi- 
tional patterns bear striking resemblance to the problems American 
Mennonites were about to meet. The Ibersheim Conference was a 
last attempt to retain the old ways and is referred to by a German 
writer as “the sunset of the old Mennonite faith in the Rhinelands.’”’ 


These are the very churches that in the middle of the nineteenth 
century supplied immigration for the midwest congregations to which 
we now turn. Jacob Krehbiel from Pfrimerhof, already mentioned, 
was one of the first to arrive. He found a Mennonite congregation 
near Buffalo and settled there, locating on good and cheap land at 
Clarence Center, New York, in 1831. His association with fellow 
believers was pleasant, although he found the ultra-conservative bishop 
somewhat of a trial. His relative, Daniel Krehbiel from Weierhof, 
arrived in 1832 and went on to Cleveland. Other South Germans 
settled near Hayesville, Ohio. Their number was never large, but it 
did suffice to call a teacher from Germany in 1850. Later arrivals 
preferred to locate farther west; hence, few additions were made to 
the small communities of northeastern Ohio. 


In the early 1840s several families from the same German back- 
ground settled across the Mississippi River from St. Louis, near Sum- 
merfield, [linois. Here they were visited by Jacob Leisy of the Palati- 
nate who was much impressed by the country. He returned home to 
lead another party of immigrants to the new land in 1852. In the 
meantime several families had settled in Lee County, in Southeast 
Towa, in the spring of 1851.5 

These were the people who in 1852 founded the Zion congregation 
in Franklin Township, Lee County, Iowa. Services were first held in a 
district schoolhouse; with increase of numbers, arrangements were 
soon made to use the German Evangelical Church. Their own church, 
a stone building with basement, was completed in 1855. As early as 
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1853 a parochial school was inaugurated, the teacher being Christian 
Schowalter from Bavaria. Schowalter was a German normal school 
graduate and had been teaching in Hayesville, Ohio. He continued 
in charge of the school for thirty-six years with a short interruption 
of two years. 

_Another Lee County congregation has been founded in West Point 
Township about nine miles from the Zion Church at Franklin Center. 
This settlement was older than -Zion, having been started in 1839 by 
John C. Krehbiel. This Krehbiel was also from the Palatinate, born in 
1811; he emigrated at the age of twenty-two to Butler County, Ohio, 
and after six years moved on to Iowa. In 1849 John C. Krehbiel and 
Jacob Ellenberger were chosen as: preachers for the West Point. con- 
gregation of some dozen families. A small log church was built in the 
woods about four miles from town. Beginning in 1856 they attempted 
to operate a German parochial school for which Daniel Hege was 
called as teacher. Hege had been educated in Switzerland and after 
arrival in America Spout three years at the Evangelical et at 
Marthasville, Missouri.* 

A third congregation of these South German Mennonites was locat- 
ed at Summerfield, Illinois. The settlement was the earliest of the 
three, but the congregation was latest to be organized. The tardiness 
was due to lack of leadership. It was Jacob Leisy’s return to America 
in 1852 that gave Summerfield the needed stimulus. About the same 
time, or shortly after, a few other new arrivals helped swell the con- 
gregation. The growth warranted the erection of a church building 
in 1858 and a call to Daniel Hege to serve as minister. By 1860 
several more settled here, of whom the most significant was Christian 
Krehbiel destined to be an outstanding General Conference leader; as 
of that date all three congregations in Iowa and Illinois were thriving. 
_ There was much interrelation between the three congregations. 
They had come from the same general European source, so that re- 
ligious background and customs were similar. There was acquaint- 
anceship and even blood relationship. The intimate connection be- 
tween the groups made them more or less unified. Communications 
were also maintained with their former home churches in Europe. 


WEsT PoInt-FRANKLIN CONFERENCE 
At a meeting in 1853 of the West Point and Franklin congregations 
a church constitution for the combined groups was proposed and 
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adopted. The name accepted was the German Evangelical Menno- 
nite Congregation. It was explained that they used the word “Ger- 
man” because of the language they used; “Evangelical” because they 
felt themselves one with all evangelical Christians; and “Mennonite” 
because they agreed with Menno. In 1854, when the constitution was 
ratified, West Point had forty-five and Franklin, one pops thirty- 
six communicants. 

The characteristics of these congregations, as displayed by their 
activities and constitution, mark them as similar to the more progres- 
sive groups previously discussed among the American Mennonites. 
There was no tradition regarding style of clothes and obviously no 
objection to a written constitution. Lay preachers were used, but a 
trained ministry was preferred. Thorough prebaptismal instruction 
for children was also emphasized. A certain openness to other denomi- 
nations is noted, and marriage outside the group (while frowned on) 
was not strictly forbidden. While such innovations. were accepted, 
there was also a conscious determination to hold to fundamental Men- 
nonite positions on baptism, the oath, discipline, and authority of the 
Scriptures. Article 1, section 2, of their constitution states their posi- 
tion clearly: 


We call ourselves Mennonite because we wish to designate thereby that in some 
special doctrines, as of baptism and of swearing of oaths, we follow Menno 
Simons; and that herein as in all doctrines of salvation, ground ourselves with 
Menno in the gospel only as we have received it from the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the apostles; we feel ourselves also, with all evangelicals, bound in one faith and 
one community and call ourselves, therefore, preferably Evangelical Mennonites.* 


Curiously enough, the constitution fails to mention nonresistance or 
military service, though this was, in part, the reason for pie migra- 
tion. 

Apart from these settlements there were also sizable communities 
of Amish and other Mennonites in the Iowa area. With these there 
was not much intercourse, though more may be said of this later. 
There were, however, scattered settlers and at Polk City a small 
Mennonite group.® With the latter there was some association in 1860, 
but it seems to have declined thereafter. To the scattered settlers the 
church endeavored to send a visiting minister on occasion. 


For all settlers frontier life was isolated, but for Mennonites seeking 
association with fellow believers it was especially so. The Iowa Men- 
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nonites knew about others of their faith in the East but lacked com- 
munication with them because of poor facilities and aoe with 
the new environment. 

Two factors helped to remedy the situation. One was that in the 
summer of 1854 J. H. Oberholtzer, seeking subscribers for his 
Religioeser Botschafter, met Daniel Krehbiel in Cleveland who gave 
him the names of these prospects in the West. Sample papers were 
sent them, and in September of the same year Christian Schowalter 
wrote to the Botschafter from Franklin Center, Iowa, enclosing pay- 
ment for eighteen subscriptions. From then on contributions of news 
and literary compositions appeared in the new periodicals. In this way 
was cultivated an interest between East and West. 


The second factor was that Daniel Krehbiel, missing the fellowship 
of like-minded believers in Cleveland, moved out to Iowa in 1856, 
locating at West Point. He had been in America twenty-four years by 
this time and brought to the new congregation an acquaintance with 
their adopted country and the workings of other denominations. In 
particular, he was able to link the Iowa churches more closely with 
the East. 


WIDER CONFERENCE PROPOSALS 


A significant meeting of the West Point and Franklin churches was 
held on March 21, 1859, six years after their union constitution was 
drawn up. It was prompted by a sense of urgency to accomplish 
something for home and foreign missions and the recognition that only 
in united action could good results be secured. Three resolutions of 
importance should be noted.’ The first provided that the churches 
represented take offerings for missions, alternating between home and 
foreign, on the first Sunday of each month. The second authorized 
an offering for traveling expenses of a minister to visit Mennonites in 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, and administer the sacraments. The third appoint- 
ed four members, two from each church, to serve as a committee who 
should “correspond with other Mennonite churches and invite them 
to join this union.” It was further provided that the minutes be pub- 
lished in the Volksblatt and that the next meeting occur on the second 
day of Pentecost in 1860 at West Point. 


It is surprising that such an insignificant gathering and almost inci- 
dental invitation should have led to the organization of the present 
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General Conference. There was little premeditation, but there was a 
strong sense of compulsion to meet the needs of unorganized and iso- 
lated Mennonites. A report of 1862 forwarded to the Mennonitische 
Blaetter gives the Mennonite population of Iowa as these leaders knew 
it. The following groups were listed: * 


Polk City, 14 communicants, organized as church in 1858 with elder 

Oskaloosa, 13 communicants 

Washington County, one family 

Lafayette County, near Westfield, one family from Pennsylvania 

Cass County, some Mennonites 

Muscatine County, near Davenport, formerly a small church now disintegrated 

Amish: Henry County, 300; Jackson County, 500; Lee County, 74; Davis County, 
250 


The knowledge of these and the assumption that there might be others 
was what pressed upon the West Point-Franklin leaders the sense of 
responsibility. 

In forwarding the three resolutions for publication, Jacob Krehbiel I 
expressed the following wish: 


May the Lord lend his blessing to this small beginning, that eventually a com- 
mon bond of brotherhood bind all our Mennonite communities to work unitedly 
that the brethren living in isolation may receive the pure gospel, and thereby 
the scattered sheep be held for our fold.® 


Daniel Krehbiel, at the same time, expressed the idea that too long 
the denomination had slumbered and hoped there was real significance 
in the “movement and awakening of these two congregations.” *° 

On receiving the resolutions Oberholtzer could not but add his 
editorial comment on their significance. He noted three points of 
special interest. First, the truth was recognized that the Mennonites 
in America were scattered as sheep without a shepherd. He rejoiced 
that the western brothers and sisters now thought on this and would 
“blow the ashes from the glimmering coals that the flame of the Lord 
may appear.” Secondly, he called attention to the fact that they 
energetically rejected the false proposition that it is not right for a 
preacher to be supported with funds. This, he said, was necessary 
for home mission work. Thirdly, it was appreciated how through 
home missions the denomination could be more closely united.” 

Through the publicity given these decisions, interest in the cause of 
union was promoted. The subject had been aired before in Ober- 
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holtzer’s editorials, in communications in reply, and in the Canada- 
Ohio Conference invitations. This proposal differed from those chiefly 
in suggesting concrete action toward a more definitely stated purpose. 
It. was not limited to designated congregations but extended to all 
Mennonites and stressed preserving the faith among small frontier 
groups. 

The Canada-Ohio Gonterence met in May, a month after the Iowa 
invitation had been published in Oberholtzer’s Christliche Volksblatt, 
but took no official notice of the invitation. —The Pennsylvania Con- 
ference met for their spring session on May 2, 1860, less than two 
weeks before the announced date of the Iowa meeting. Their interest 
can be judged by the resolution passed: 


Since the Iowa Conference has come to notice, it is agreed that ministers who 
wish may attend voluntarily.?” 


That the Iowa sponsors regarded the proposed conference seriously 
is evident in that shortly before the meeting date the committee pro- 
posed four matters to be taken up: 


(1) The organization of all Mennonite churches of the United States that wish 
to take part in a missionary society. 

(2) The founding of an educational institution for training of ministers and 
perhaps missionaries. 

(3) The formation of a Menno-society as suggested in the Mennonitische Blaetter. 

(4) Tract publication as proposed in the Christliche Volksblatt. 


The proposals touched on the work of missions, education, and publi- 
cation, while the Menno-Society was to provide a foundation for sup- 
porting church projects, as building, among the congregations. 

With such an agenda it was essential for any degree of success that 
some representative from the East be present. At the last minute, 
through the efforts of friends, funds were made available for J. H. 
Oberholtzer and Enos Loux to attend the conference. They traveled 
by rail, stopping en route at Wadsworth where an invitation was ex- 
tended for a second gathering the following a and arrived at West 
Point the day before Pentecost. 

Pentecost being a Christian festival of Ennoreanee special services 
were held on Sunday including celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Again on Monday there were five sermons before the conference 
proper was called to order. ‘Two men were elected as conference 
officers: J. H. Oberholtzer (chairman) and Christian Schowalter 
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(secretary). Two resolutions are recorded for the first day. One pro- 
vided for the election of a committee of five “who shall submit a 
written plan of a form of union for the Mennonite congregations of 
North America by the morning of May 29”—the next morning. The 
other resolution designated the following for that committee: J. H. 
Oberholtzer, Jacob Krehbiel I, Joseph pega David Ruth, and 
Jacob Krehbiel IT. 

_The membership of the committee is of interest because of the im- 
portance of the work assigned to it, for upon the experience and under- 
standing brought to the task depended the prospects of success. J. H. 
Oberholtzer had already shown himself a man of vision and ability 
with rather definite ideas as to what might be essential or nonessential 
in a cooperative program. Jacob Krehbiel I and Jacob Krehbiel II 
were immigrants of 1851 and 1852 respectively. Both were born in 
Weierhof of the Palatinate, but had lived at various other places in 
the Pfrim and Bavaria. The former had been deacon of the Franklin 
congregation since 1853; the latter, ordained as a preacher in Ger- 
many, had been made a full elder of the Franklin congregation in 
1857. David Ruth of the Pfrim and Bavaria had also been a preach- 
er and was assisting in the Franklin congregation. Joseph Schroeder 
was pastor of the Polk City congregation, a small but earnest group 
organized two years before. 


UNIon PLAN 

The plan for a basis of union was presented by the committee on 
the following morning as stipulated. It was accepted by the confer- 
ence practically without alteration. There were six paragraphs in the 
form of resolutions: ** 


1. That all divisions of the Mennonite denomination in North America, regard- 
less of minor differences, should extend to each other the hand of fellowship. 


2. That the bond of fellowship can only be severed when a member or a con- 
- gregation intentionally deviates from the fundamental doctrine of our denom- 
ination, as, “as of baptism and swearing of oaths, we follow Menno Simons; 
and that we herein as in all main doctrines of salvation have received it from 
the Lord Jesus Christ and the Apostles,” and refuses to accept correction.1® 


3. That only well-grounded witness from the Word of God can be accepted in 
demonstrating a brother’s error. 

4, That the General Conference can consider no exclusion as scripturally valid 
unless a real offense through transgression or peglect exists and is ees by 
scriptural testimony.?® 
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5. That every smaller or larger district may continue without molestation accord- 
ing to the conscience any rules and regulations adopted for their own up- 
building, providing the same do not conflict with the fundamentals of our 
common confession.?? 


6. That if a member or members of a congregation or district, because of certain 
practices, desire to transfer to another connection within our General Confer- 
ence, they shall not be hindered if they conscientiously believe that it makes 
a better relationship as to external usages. 


These six statements contain the essence of a workable plan, though 
they show the existence of local conditions and influences. The second 
point is clumsy because a section of the West Point-Franklin constitu- 
tion was picked up bodily and placed in the paragraph without re- 
gard to grammatical construction. Points 3 and 4 betray the Penn- 
sylvania division of 1847 and attempt to preclude a repetition of that 
unfortunate incident. As a matter of fact, point 3 is covered by point 
4 and this particular aspect received more attention than it really 
merited. Point 5 rejects any attempt to enforce uniformity in such 
practices as open communion, mode of baptism, prayer meetings, 
footwashing, or intermarriage. This, of course, would be disastrous 
for the proposed cooperation. The plan was based on experience and 
to that extent was not a visionary proposal. Actually the General 
Conference operated for over thirty years with no other constitution. 


Though the term used was “union” (Vereinigung), the plan pro- 
vided rather for an association in which congregational individuality 
was unhampered. Fundamentally, there were three ideas involved. 


The first was unlimited participation by which any and every con- 
gregation, regardless of other connections, could join. There was a 
strong feeling expressed in the discussions that the Mennonites had 
failed in spreading the gospel among their own scattered people (not 
to mention wider fields) and that this failure was tied up with the lack 
of a feeling of responsibility whereby there was no incentive to coop- 
erate. The work envisioned by this group was boundless: home and 
foreign missions, publication of tracts and periodicals, education of 
preachers and teachers. Pressed with the urgency and immensity of 
the task, they could see but one solution, an undivided denomination 
combining resources and cooperating in these projects. Hence the 
report of the first sessions was entitled Konferenz Verhandlungen der 
Allgemeinen Mennoniten-Gemeinschaft in Nord Amerika, or “Con- 
ference Minutes of the General Mennonite Community of North 
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America.” This was in spite of the fact that not more than six con- 
gregations were represented and they not officially. Invitation to the 
next gathering was in a resolution: 


All ministers of the Word in the Mennonite denomination who wish that the 
same might be raised from the dust, united, and minded for common and fra- 
ternal cooperation are invited to attend. ... None is excluded who holds to the 
foundation of Menno.18 


There was at this time no other formal interchurch organization, and 
some of the leaders hoped for a widespread adherence to this move- 
ment. 

Secondly, the plan involved association on a thoroughly Mennonite 
basis. Here the problem was that of an acceptable standard. It was 
stated that there must be order in the church, that confusion is not 
possible, that members do not easily accept new ideas or discard old 
ones, and that unity is therefore impossible. To this the reply is: 


Right, it is impossible to unite all of the different ideas in one denomination as 
to hold all the water in the ocean in one bucket, and since it cannot be done, 
it is clear that it need not be done. Uniformity is not necessary.!® 


The only requirement was acceptance of the evangelical position of 
Menno Simons. Specifically, only three items were named: baptism, 
non-swearing of oaths, and authority of the Scriptures. This was not 
to be regarded as a complete list of essentials. It was felt that scrip- 
tural authority was sufficient criterion; that those things based on 
Scripture are essential, those based on human judgment of expediency, 
nonessential. ‘Therefore, simply, on scriptural essentials all agree. 


Thirdly, complete freedom was permitted in all matters not explicit- 
ly taught in the Scriptures. Every congregation was free to follow its 
own customs, and individuals were allowed to transfer among congre- 
gations as seemed advisable. The whole plan was summarized in one 
sentence: 


All who hold to the fundamental doctrine of our confession, reach to each other 
the hand of fellowship and overlook those minor points wherein salvation is not 
to be found.?° 


Agreement in essentials and freedom in nonessentials was the simple 
solution arrived. It was simple for those to whom cooperation was 
sufficiently desired. The members at this original gathering, assuming 
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the desirability of cooperation, then turned their attention to the work 
in which cooperation was needed. Home and foreign missions were 
commended to the churches, to be prosecuted with strength, willing- 
ness, and understanding. ‘Three treasuries were to be recognized for 
this cause: one appointed in Iowa, one in Pennsylvania, while in 
Canada one had earlier been established. The publishing house al- 
ready in existence was accepted as a helpful institution and recom- 
mended for general support. Finally, it was resolved that a theolog- 
ical seminary should be erected as soon as possible. One wonders 
whether it was faith or naiveté that was reflected in the minutes of 
these first sessions. 


CONFERENCE SESSIONS, 1860-1870 


The first sessions of the General Conference contained, in a sense, 
the germ of all that was done in the following decades. Meetings 
were held in 1861, 1863, 1966, and 1869. It should be possible to 
review rather hurriedly the actions of these, noting particularly such 
matters as are of special interest. Some summary of. work undertaken 
in the fields of publication, missions, and education will also be neces- 
sary, after which attention will be paid to the significance of the move- 
ment, the types of people involved, and the prospects for the future. 


The 1860 meeting was sponsored by the two churches at Franklin 
and West Point, Iowa. No other church as such was represented, the 
visitors attending purely on their own initiative. Outside of the mem- 
bers of the local congregations, the minutes mention only J. H. Ober- 
holtzer and Joseph Schroeder, but reports in the Volksblatt provide 
evidence that Oberholtzer was accompanied by Enos Loux,” and it is 
asserted by Christian Krehbiel that S. B. Bauman from Ontario was 
present.”” There were not more than these four outside visitors 
present. 


At the second meeting the attendance was still on a personal basis. 
The Pennsylvania Conference again took no official notice of the 
gathering, though it was advertised widely by Oberholtzer in the 
Volksblatt. The Canada-Ohio joint conference in 1859 changed to 
biennial meetings and thus had no opportunity to express itself. How- 
ever, its attitude may be known from previous expressions and: is evi- 
dent by the good attendance. In all, seventeen members from eight 
churches attended in 1861. ‘ | 
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The third meeting, held at Summerfield, Illinois, in 1863, was the 
first for which churches assumed responsibility by appointing delegates. 
There was good representation from three sympathetic quarters: 
Towa-Illinois, Canada-Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Representation was 
on a church basis, two votes being allowed per church. The fact that 
on one question there were thirty-eight votes suggests that nineteen 
churches were represented. However, this needs some correction. 
Apart from Pennsylvania there were six churches.” 


The minutes of the Pennsylvania Conference show that they elected 
representatives for their eleven churches.* These eleven with the 
other six would make seventeen churches, which would account for 
thirty-four votes. A reasonable suggestion would be that at this meet- 
ing the Swamp churches were counted as two, making a total of 
eighteen churches, and that the two extra votes were complimentary 
votes, one for Eusebius Hershey (a minister of the Evangelical Men- 
nonites) and the other for either J. H. Isht or H. G. Schantz. If this 
is correct, a total of eighteen churches were represented by sixteen 
delegates, besides forty-five visitors present who were accepted as ad- 
visory members. This is confirmed by the signatures attached to the 
School Plan which was approved and signed unanimously by sixty-one 
delegates and advisory members.> | 

In the 1866 meeting there were no additions except a small group 
at Cleveland represented by Daniel Krehbiel who had now moved 
back to his old home. The delegates all presented written credentials 
from their churches, and the decision was made that votes should be 
proportioned to church membership, one vote for every thirty members 
or fraction thereof.** Eighteen delegates attended; there were four- 
teen advisory members. 


By the last meeting of the decade, in 1869, the General Conference 
was functioning on basically the same plan that has persisted for a 
century, membership being by congregations who elect delegates and 
are granted votes in proportion to membership. The votes granted 
congregations give an idea of the concentration of membership. The 
Iowa-Illinois churches together mustered sixteen votes or about one- 
third of the total. Ohio churches had six votes. Canada had no 
representatives; nor were these churches represented at any later ses- 
sions, though individuals did cooperate in certain projects. Hoch and 
his Ontario churches were apparently shifting to other alignment at 
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this time. The large representation was from Pennsylvania where 
thirty-one votes, well over half, were centered. 


The work of the decade followed the lines laid down in the first 
gathering. Apart from a few changes in wording, there was only one 
constitutional modification introduced. At the suggestion of J. H. 
Oberholtzer a stipulation was added in 1861 stating that “no one may 
be a member of our united Mennonite society who belongs to any 
secret organization.’ This reflects the Pennsylvania controversy on 
that point. The addition was welcomed and readily accepted, and it 
was felt that that question was permanently settled. 


CONFERENCE MINISTER (REISEPREDIGER ) 


The basis of cooperation settled, it was felt that the first and most 
immediately necessary step was to secure a Reiseprediger, that is, an 
itinerant representative or perhaps better a traveling secretary, for the 
conference. Daniel Hege presented the matter to the 1861 session in 
these words: | 


If we as Mennonites are not to increase our guilt by longer neglecting the duty 
of missions as commanded by the Lord . . . we must, not singly, but as a denom- 
ination, make missions the work of the Lord. ... If we would undertake our 
mission duty, we first need Christian educational institutions. But to found and 
carry on institutions, or even one institution, demands not only active interest, 
but also much money, and for that churchwide participation and unremitting 
sacrifice is required as well as unity. To bring about union and promote a 
sacrificial spirit, the first step is sending out an itinerant representative who will 
feel it his duty to visit our Mennonite congregations in the whole of North 
America and in places where several Mennonites live, who have no congrega- 
tional connections, to organize a congregation and everywhere to lay on hearts 
the duty of missions, need of an educational institution and the desirability of 
union, to promote the spirit of sacrifice, and to take up collections for founding 
the first Christian Mennonite educational institution.?& 


After Hege’s masterful presentation it was but natural that he should 
be unanimously selected for the position and instructed to travel among 
the churches to work for uniting the Mennonite divisions, bringing 
the duty of missions to general consciousness, setting forth the need of 
a Mennonite institution, and calling for support of church publication 
efforts in the Volksblatt and in tract distribution. He was authorized 
to receive collections for his traveling expenses and to take subscrip- 
tions for the proposed educational institution.” 
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The Civil War then in progress delayed starting Hege’s itineration 
for a year, but in May 1862, Hege left home, traveling first to Wads- 
worth and then on to Ontario, accompanied by Ephraim Hunsberger. 
The Canadian brethren, meeting on May 30, welcomed the two and 
made arrangements for their tour through the churches. Much of the 
time was spent visiting among the “Old Brethren.” ‘Two to four 
house visits were made each day which Hege reported most successful 
in presenting the causes of unification, missions, and education, though 
many had little previous knowledge of the matters. 


In September, Hege was in Pennsylvania and again well received. 
Here he reported two to four preaching services and fifty to sixty 
house visits per week. ‘This,’ he says, “brings on much speaking, 
and contradicting, questioning, and answering and often more than 
is comfortable to hear.’’ He met both favorable and unfavorable re- 
actions but avoided controversy. From Pennsylvania the itinerary led 
to New Jersey, then back to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. November 
10 he spent at his home church in Summerfield and then left for Iowa, 
hoping to finish the visitation by the end of the year. ‘Twelve days 
later he returned seriously ill, and on November 30, he died of typhoid 
fever.*° 


It is hard to overestimate the value of Hege’s services to the cause 
of unification in this six-month tour. The movement previously had 
been confined to leaders. Yet here was an educated man, with good 
judgment and an agreeable personality, who visited individually 
hundreds of the most influential members and considered their ob- 
jections with them until both understood each other. He says, “I 
doubt not but that through the present agitation, the many conversa- 
tions with single individuals and families, the addresses at meetings, 
many will be led to reflect on missions and education with the result 
that they will become favorably disposed toward them.” 


- Through these contacts new ideas were presented to the people and 
pressed home by personal appeal—such ideas as the thought that 
strangers of different customs may be thoroughly evangelical, the need 
of training for ministers and missionaries, the right of the minister of 
the Word to accept remuneration, the obligation to support mission 
work and Christian education. The last was clinched by an appeal 
for funds for establishing a theological school. That there was some 
success is evident in that during these months when people were dis- 
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turbed by war and high prices, subscriptions were secured amounting 
to $5,738.58.5" 

Church bodies also responded, for the Canada Conference appro- 
priated twenty-five dollars for his support and passed a resolution 
recognizing “‘the sacred duty of all faithful Mennonites of America to 
support the beautiful and evangelical plan for union by all Christian 
means.’’*? Incidentally, it was after Hege’s visit that the Pennsylvania 
Conference officially allied itself with the union move. 

Oberholtzer concluded his editorial on ag s death with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


If the aims of the general conference of Iowa and Ohio are ever accomplished, 
then Brother Hege stands forever as one of the first men who helped break 
through the opposition. Through his tour as well as through the written plans 
for developing this Mennonite project, he will always remain in the thoughts 
of the Mennonite denomination in America.%% 


EDUCATION CONSIDERED 


Education, apart from elementary, had never been popular among 
the Mennonites. A seminary established in Holland in 1735 was the 
lone institution of higher learning among Mennonites at this time, 
although in Russia and in Germany teacher training schools were just 
then being developed. Thus the proposed school for ministers needed 
much interpretation. 

Daniel Hege delivered an apology for education at the 1861 ses- 
sions of the General Conference which met two anticipated objections. 
The first was that a human institution cannot effect salvation; this 
comes from the Lord alone who is the source of the knowledge of God. 
Hege pointed out that God works through methods He has provided, 
particularly the preaching of His Word. Hence, a theological institu- 
tion through its teachers may impart the knowledge of God as the 
Lord works through them. Such a teacher through the use of God’s 
Word plants the seeds of rebirth which come to fruition, so that 
eventually he can say with Paul, “I have begotten you in Christ Jesus 
through the gospel.” 

The second objection was that if faith comes through preaching, 
an institution is unnecessary. Hege agreed, indeed so, and added: 
Faith comes through preaching, but so much is preached and so little believed 


that it is apparent that not all preaching works faith. Only that preaching is 
effective which works in the heart making it willing to receive the seed of Divine 
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Word and which secures intelligent comprehension. .-. . Is it not then indis- 
pensable that the minister understand it, yea more, be able to. make it clear to 
others? 


This, he said, is what Christian schooling is to accomplish.. He added 
that a good German school was needed, and, what-was less common 
among first generation immigrants, that good instruction in English 
was necessary for the coming generation. Finally, he urged that 
among the Mennonite preachers there should be at least a few of the 
most gifted who should study the panies in the original Greek. 
He closed with the words: 


Therefore above all things we need for the beginning at least one Christian 
Mennonite educational institution both as a foundation of union among our 
Mennonite divisions and also for the spreading of the kingdom of God which 
was commanded us as the last will of our Saviour.*4 . 


Such arguments seem superfluous today, but it must be remembered 
that this was an attempt to start higher education among a people 
whose whole training and history prompted them to regard it as un- 
necessary and even sinful. At this time there was in the whole de- 
nomination hardly a preacher not chosen by lot from untrained 


laymen. 


WADSWORTH INSTITUTE 


At the 1863 sessions of the General Conference a committee of 
seven was appointed to draw up a constitution for the school. The 
members were: Christian Schowalter, John H. Oberholtzer, John C. 
Krehbiel, Daniel Hoch, David Ruth, Ephraim Hunsberger, and L. O. 
Schimmel. A four-page report was shortly presented. It provided 
for a school to be called the “Christian Educational Institution of the 
Mennonite Denomination.” Management was to be in the hands of 
a committee of supervisors with wide powers. The school was to pro- 
vide three years work, primarily in German but also in English. 
Studies would center about the Scriptures with other knowledge as 
necessary. Men students of certified character between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty were to be accepted. Each student was to per- 
form three hours of manual labor daily for his health and the good of 
the school. The location was fixed at. Wadsworth, Ohio, which was 
convenient of access and about midway between eastern and western 
extremities. Supervisors were selected and authorized to build. 
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Construction of the building was accomplished between 1865 and 
1866 so that it was possible to hold dedication services in connection 
with the 1866 sessions of the General Conference. A visitor later gave 
a full report of the celebration. He was profoundly affected by the 
call for strong faith and effort to support this cause which the for- 
bears had never recognized. The need of the institution was repeat- 
edly stressed as a training school for workers and a center for union 
of all Mennonites. The dedication dramatized the growing sense of 
cooperation and responsibility.*° 

Actual opening of the school was delayed until a suitable man for 
principal could be found. The committee on faculty wrote to Europe 
for suggestions, and contact was made with a university-trained pastor, 
Carl Justus van der Smissen. Wan der Smissen was already fifty-six 
years of age and just settling down in a new parsonage built by the 
church for his comfortable retirement in old age.** When the invita- 
tion was repeated, he accepted it as a call from God and, with his 
family, moved to America, arriving in December of 1868. In the 
meantime, other faculty members had been secured, and the school 
had opened on January 2, 1868, under temporary supervision of 
Christian Schowalter. 


Twenty-four students, of whom at least thirteen were Mennonites, 
enrolled for the first term. Later in the year there was a decrease, 
but for the second year with the new professor of theology present, the 
number rose to thirty, eighteen being Mennonites.*’ 


While the faculty, curriculum, and the management varied some- 
what during the brief existence of the school, the school bulletin for 
the year 1876 is representative. The bulletin was a sixteen-page 
pamphlet and bore the name of the school as the title—Christliche 
Bildungs-Anstalt der Mennoniten Gemeinschaft. It shows three local 
Wadsworth men as supervisors aided by an additional three repre- 
sentatives, one each from Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Canada. The 
faculty is composed of seven persons, four of whom are members of 
the van der Smissen family. ‘The other three are teachers in the 
English department, in writing, and in music. Regarding the purpose 
of the school: 

It stands on the ground of which the apostle speaks in First Corinthians 3:11. 


The Holy Scriptures shall be the rule and pattern for instruction and occupy 
first place. Since it is the purpose of the institution to bestow upon youth such 
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scholarship and training as is useful in their temporal and eternal welfare, moral 
conduct will be absolutely required. 


Instruction was given in three departments, the courses being listed 
as follows: | 


Theological Department: Biblical History, Bible Knowledge, Exegesis, Doc- 
trine Symbolics, Church History, History of the Bible, Catechism Instruction, 
Homiletics. : 

German Department: Reading, Writing, Grammar, Spelling, Composition, 
World History. 

‘English Department: Reading, Writing, Orthography, Grammar, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Analysis of Sentences, Rhetoric, Logic, Elementary Algebra, Higher 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, 
Physiology, Botany, Chemistry, United States History. —And any of the branches 
usually taught in Academies and Colleges. 


A typical Sunday at the school began with a rising bell at five 
o’clock, devotions at seven, then breakfast, a morning service at ten 
o’clock, and an evening prayer meeting at half-past seven.** The 
older students helped at services and sometimes preached for practice. 
Often there was a short missionary service and Sunday school taught 
by the pupils.*° ‘The weekday program was full: five o’clock rising, 
washing, making beds, cleaning rooms, morning devotions, breakfast, 
and then classes. Instruction lasted from eight to one o’clock when 
dinner was served. After dinner came three hours of manual labor 
in kitchen, barn, garden, or field, with another hour of study before 
supper and two hours after. Following evening devotions the students 
retired at ten o’clock.** 


In all of these activities the influence of the van der Smissen family 
was strongly felt. ‘They came from a background of European culture 
quite strange to the rough country. Mennonites—a background of 
books, beauty, music, and wealth. The father was well trained, having 
spent several years at a.college in Ratsburg, three years at Basel, and 
two years at the University of Erlangen. He had ideals of thorough 
scholarship and at the same time took a warm interest in students, ‘The 
mother was of an old Dutch Mennonite family, educated by a family 
tutor with private teachers in music, singing, and French, and had 
spent a year in England with a pious Quaker family. She was deeply 
spiritual and keenly interested in mission work. The two daughters 
were talented musicians and firm believers in prayer. 
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Students and visitors were touched by the van der Smissen family. 
Half-hearted support became more ardent on contact with the warm 
spiritual life of the family; some of the careless students were con- 
verted, while others ‘were quickeried and’ went: home as earnest 
Christians. Through them Sunday school and mission interest were 
introduced into their home communities, and thus church life. was 
affected. One old minister testified after the school was closed that 
‘if we had known how much value the school was to us we could 
have supported it, but we did not know it; now we see it.” 


The school was in operation from. January 1868 until December 
1878. During most of this time it faced serious difficulties. There 
were debts which kept increasing.: ‘There was unsatisfactory organiza- 
tion with friction between the principal and the German teacher. 
There were rivalries and misunderstandings among the teachers and 
students. _ At times these were quite demoralizing, while at times the 
school ran peacefully with profit for all. The causes of difficulty 
lay in the lack of experience in the field of education, lack of proper 
business knowledge and methods, and in a certain misunderstanding 
between the East and the West... In 1876 in an attempt to separate 
conflicting interests, the school was divided into two more or less 
independent departments—Theology and Normal.. The former was 
under Professor van der Smissen working in German and the latter 
under another instructor training teachers. in English... It. did not 
solve the internal problems, and the .indebtedness continued to in- 
crease. ‘The General Conference meeting .in 1878 was thoroughly 
discouraged and appointed a committee to study whether or how to 
continue. The essence of the report | was: 


As the present double arrangement of our ery does.1 not seem ‘to be suited to 
the development: of an educational, influence generally beneficial, and as expe- 
rience shows that the location is not the. best for the continuation of a school in 
which the German language ge and that sigide: such a school does 
not prosper here, be it resolved: » 

a. To instruct the Mission Board: to reestablish the ERO at some more suit- 
able place, in accordance with the originally adopted constitution. . 

b. To instruct the Board of Supervisors together with the Siccomnntes and 
the conference officers to sell the building and the real estate. ... From the 
proceeds of the sale first’of all, shall be paid all debts of the institution. . . .*? 


_ Thus the Wadsworth School was closed after eleven years. No 
little effort had been expended on it: Erection and maintenance had 
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consumed not less than $31,700 which was contributed by about sev- 
enteen churches with a membership not over 1,400. The Summer- 
field Church alone had contributed over $5,400. Total enrollment 
for the first nine years was 310 or an average attendance of thirty-four. 
About 209 different persons attended of whom not less than 130 
were from Mennonite families. It was not so much disillusionment 
with education that ended the effort as the lack of a broad enough 
base for financial support and the insistent claim of new projects— 
missions, and assistance to the new wave of Russian Mennonite immi- 
grants—that drew the available funds to other purposes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE INSTITUTE 


The question of concern here is just what contribution the Wads- 
worth School did make to the development of the General Conference 
and the congregations composing it. That contribution is significant. 

First, it promoted the process of unification by providing a def- 
inite cooperative project and a center for operation. It demand- 
ed united thought and prayer, association, and consultation, requiring 
and at the same time facilitating intercourse. It brought students 
together from widely separated areas and associated them in the most 
intimate contacts of daily living. N. B. Grubb’s student album con- 
tains signatures and sentiments written by thirty-seven teachers and 
students from sixteen places in five states. Friendships between young 
men who later became church leaders helped promote harmony and 
understanding in the church. : 


Secondly, it introduced higher education among the Mennonites. 
There was opposition, but the majority was convinced that it was 
good. ‘The same resolution that closed the school authorized re- 
opening along the same lines elsewhere. The van der Smissen family 
was brought to America by the school and in them presented tangible 
and acceptable evidence of the possible union of education, humility, 
and evangelical zeal. 

Thirdly, the Wadsworth School marked the end of the untrained 
ministry among churches then belonging to the General Conference. 
The generation of lay preachers then in service was, in general, the 
last to be installed. When untrained preachers were later selected, 
it was only for lack of the other. Many Wadsworth-trained men 
served the church in the following years and were among the outstand- 
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ing leaders. Among them might be mentioned N. B. Grubb, J. S. 
Moyer, A. B. Shelly, and Allen M. Fretz in Pennsylvania; S. F. 
Sprunger in Indiana; M. S. Moyer and P. P. Lehman in Missouri; 
William Galle and J. S. Hirschler in Kansas. 

Fourthly, Wadsworth promoted the cause of missions. This was a 
prime purpose of the school. It taught the people to work together 
and to give, which was necessary. More specifically, again it brought 
to bear the influence of the van der Smissen family who had contacts 
with the Dutch and German work already started in Java. Van der 
Smissen served on the first mission board of the General Conference 
and was secretary for eighteen years.** Most important of all was the 
fact that from the first graduating class came one S. S. Haury who 
dedicated himself ‘“‘to missionary service among the heathen,” and 
became the first missionary sent out by the General Conference. ‘Two 
others, J. B. Baer (traveling home missionary) and H. R. Voth (mis- 
sionary to the Hopi Indians) were Wadsworth students. 

Finally, the Wadsworth School tended to make students open- 
minded and, consequently, through students affected the churches. 
A wide variety of influences met the students at the school. The 
teachers were not all Mennonite. This immediately raised the ques- 
tion of other denominations and the feasibility of association with them. 
There was an amateur literary society. Not only was vocal music 
taught but also instrumental music—organ and violin. Sunday 
school and young people’s work was fostered and a way prepared for 
participation in the Christian Endeavor movement. ‘The van der 
Smissen culture affected the boys in many ways, not the least of 
which was the requirement that waiters in the dining room wear white 
aprons. A last innovation of the school, strange to many and made 
in the face of considerable opposition, was admission of women as 
students in 1876—day students only, however.** 

N. B. Grubb, a student at the school and later a recognized historian 
and leader of the Mennonites, had this to say in retrospect: 


The Bildungs-Anstalt was an innovation and by many thought to be a work of 
the devil. That institution has gone down .. . but to that very work .. . we 
turn with gratitude and joy, assured that from that time we can date the up- 
ward move of progress in our church. Our churches would not be today what 
they are were it not for the Bildungs-Anstalt though now no more. It marked 
the breaking away from formalism and the beginning of intelligent, aggressive 
work for the Master as well.45 ' 
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MISSIONS 


Another matter of paramount concern in the first decade of the 
General Conference is that of missions, home and foreign. Three 
types of influence stimulated the interest in missions. There were the 
reports of work done by other denominations. The Botschafter 
carried these regularly. Another very effective force was found in 
the appeals of scattered immigrants who appreciated their new land 
but longed for fellowship. As one lonesome brother wrote: “O how 
we would rejoice if a brother would come to us in this strange place.’’*° 
A third stimulus, which came with the renewing of European ties and 
the arrival of the South German immigration, was the knowledge 
that European churches were conducting work in foreign lands. 
This was pressed home more graphically when the Mennonitische 
Blaetter appeared (1854) with accounts of mission work. 


These were the influences that worked on American Mennonites 
to produce an interest in missions. With some the response was 
ready; with others it was delayed. Hege found, as late as 1862, large 
sections unaware of missions. However, in all of the four geographi- 
cal areas participating in the General Conference, the beginning of a 
response had been made before 1860. In Pennsylvania, Oberholtzer’s 
articles in the fifties had resulted in an official request for more infor- 
mation from Europe as to teaching and practice. Replies described 
the Mennonite work in Java and invited the Americans to participate. 
On May 31, 1866, a mission society known as the Pennsylvania Men- 
nonite Mission Society was organized in Oberholtzer’s Swamp church 
with seventy-two members. Members were to contribute annually— 
men, one dollar; women, fifty cents. In Ohio the Wadsworth Church 
under Hunsberger noted missionary reports “in other Christian 
periodicals” and in 1853 pressed for some response. ‘The Canada 
churches, inspired no doubt by the Evangelical connection, took early 
action. One of their pastors, Abraham Scherick, felt a call to mis- 
Sionary service in 1854. ‘The conference in 1859 considered a rec- 
ommendation and organized a society called the Home and Foreign 
Mission Society of the Mennonites with the object “to support the 
spread of the gospel of Christ among us as well as the heathen.” 
Membership was secured on payment of fifty cents per year, while 
twenty dollars made the contributor a life member and fifty dollars 
a life director. -All churches were urged to form branch societies. 
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The Iowa churches had brought their missionary interest with them 
from Germany, for European churches had been contributing to mis- 
sions since the first of the century. No later than 1856 the Franklin, 
Iowa, congregation had contributed through their South German 
acquaintances the amount of fifty gulden to work under the Dutch 
society organized. in 1847. The joint conference of Franklin and 
West Point in 1859 appointed special mission Sundays and sent an 
itinerant preacher to visit isolated families. ‘ 


With this surge of missionary interest coming to the fore in all 
sections represented in the General Conference, it is hardly too much 
to say that the General Conference was born in the missionary 
movement. In a sense, it was but a means to centralize those efforts. 
Each succeeding gathering saw the matter of mission work increase 
in importance. Union was the chief concern in 1861, while school 
plans absorbed attention in 1863. At the 1866 sessions, attention 
to the organization of a Central Missions Society rivaled the school 
question. ‘Then in 1872 there was the missionary candidate, and 
thereafter the problems of opening a field. and administering the 
work made missions a vital matter. When finally the school col- 
lapsed, the General Conference had in its missionary effort an interest 
fully capable of challenging its best efforts. Probably no other fac- 
tor was as potent in affecting the organization of the General Confer- 
ence and in maintaining a unity of interest in the face of other diver- 
gent views. J. W. Kliewer, who was president of the mission board 
for twenty-five years, testifies as follows: | 


From the very beginning of the General Conference of the Mennonite Church 
of North America, missionary interest has been the cement that has held this 
structure together. . . . Differences were permitted to recede into the back- 
ground, only an agreement on really cardinal points was required and a union 
for missionary endeavor was stressed. It was this last fact that held the churches 
together. There was no other one endeavor of our churches for which they have 
been willing to spend so much of means and energy.*? 


Having seen how education and missions conspired to promote 
union, it only remains to note that church publications served the 
same purpose. Sufficient references have been made to the church 
papers to illustrate how intimately publications were tied with each 
step. It is from the pages of the Religioeser Botschafter, the Christ- 
liche Volksblatt, and the Mennonitische Friedensbote that most of 
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the early conference.“and ‘missionary activities can today be recon- 
structed. They. transmitted communications, announcements, and 
reports, publicized causes, and maintained -interest in all phases of 
the work. : | , avis 


SIGNIFICANCE — 


Having traced the steps leading to the organization of a General 
Conference, it remains to summarize its relation to Mennonite devel- 
opments in the’ North American situation. Four groups have been 
studied that had adopted ideas and practices not previously acceptable 
in their community. The innovations need hardly be mentioned. 
Socially there was freer intercourse with society, including hesitant 
approval of intermarriage and open communion. In religious life 
there were Sunday schools, “certain types of evangelical activity, 
trained ministry, ministerial financial support, constitutional govern- 
ment. All of these indicate a certain freedom from traditional cus- 
toms. 

The idea of union was adopted not from any theoretical concern 
for interchurch cooperation, but because it presented a possible solu- 
tion to the problems of isolated congregations and because it offered 
a means of expression of common interests. ‘Those two factors were 
basic to the organization. The common ‘interests consisted of like- 
minded concern for missions, education, and publication. The 
problem of isolated congregations was apparently the more insistent 
of the two, for it was the lonely congregations which most readily 
associated themselves. 


As of 1870 there were about twenty congregations with 1,500 mem- 
bers associated with the General Conference. In the years to follow, 
more were added, yet few of them came from the earlier eighteenth- 
century stock. These were often called “Old” Mennonites and 
“American” Mennonites because of their longer residence in the 
country in contrast to the newer nineteenth-century arrivals. Toward 
the end of the century these older “American”? Mennonites organized 
their own General Conference which was sometimes designated as 
General Conference “‘B” in distinction from the earlier General Con- 
ference “A” organized in 1860. When “General Conference’’ is 
used hereafter in this book, it will refer to General Conference of 1860. 
The two conferences and their congregations remained separate but 
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with increasingly closer cooperation in recent times. 

Additions to the General Conference Mennonites after 1870 came, 
as noted above, almost entirely from elements of the new immigra- 
tion. Of these there were three main streams which we will want to 
follow. They may be designated briefly as the new Amish stream, the 
new Swiss stream, and the Russian Mennonite stream.. Coming in 
the nineteenth century, they settled farther west than the immigrants 
of the previous century, those before the Civil War locating east of 
the Mississippi River and those after the Civil War west of the Mis- 
sissippI. 

Succeeding chapters will take up the story of the new arrivals and 
their relation to the General Conference, the Amish and the Swiss 
first and then the Russian Mennonites in another chapter. This will 
bring the account of the General Conference up to the twentieth 
century which is a historical dividing point in many ways. 


Chapter 4 

cAmish and Swiss 
Immigrants of the 
Nineteenth Century and 
Their ‘Relation, to the 
General Conferénce 


The preceding chapter has told of Mennonite immigrants from 
South German lands who arrived in America in the first half of the 
nineteenth century and how they stimulated the organization of a 
General Conference of the Mennonite Church. Fresh streams of 
other European immigrants were arriving about the same time, and 
among them were Amish and Swiss Mennonites. It will be most con- 
venient to introduce them separately, and we will turn to the Amish 
first. 


AMISH SETTLERS 


The Amish are probably the most misunderstood of all the Men- 
nonite-related immigrants. They originated in a division among 
Mennonites at the end of the seventeenth century. The division 
occurred in Switzerland and was headed by Jacob Ammann, a Men- 
nonite bishop who gave his name to the movement. He brought 
to a climax a long-standing difference as to the strictness of church 
discipline toward erring members, particularly regarding the avoid- 
ance of members who had been excommunicated. Ammann and his 
followers stood for a strict ban on association of any kind with 
excommunicated members, even to the point where husband and wife 
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must be separated. Other less-important questions were involved, 
but the Ammannsch (Amish) stood in general for strict discipline and 
rigid interpretation of rules. The division first occurred in 1693. 
Efforts at reconciliation were made, but by 1700 it was obviously 
impossible to reunite. The controversy came at a time when both 
Mennonite and Amish were persecuted and both forced to leave 
their homelands for Alsace, the Palatinate, and the Netherlands, and 
some of the Amish particularly to Hesse and Bavaria. In traveling 
and in relocating, the antagonism between the Amish and Menno- 
nites was strong enough that they refused to be together. Thus they 
came to occupy separate communities with a legacy of misunderstand- 
ing and aversion. As they were caught up in the American immigra- 
tion, this relationship continued, and in early Pennsylvania settle- 
ments there was no contact. 


With the nineteenth century, conditions were changing. In America 
the great westward move was on, and Amish and Mennonites were 
caught: up in the fever to occupy new lands-where expansions was 
possible at low cost. In this migration both made new settlements 
from Ohio. out to Iowa with little attention to avoid. each other. 
Thus the possibility of freer interrelations was provided. At the same 
time the new century was bringing in new European immigrants. 
These settled in the same new areas. Again the new immigrants 
(but Amish particularly) were distinctly different than their prede- 
cessors, for in Europe the distinction between Amish and Mennonite 
had been softened. Thus the new Amish from Europe were even 
farther removed from the American Amish than~was the - case 
with the Mennonites. This aspect of the Amish development in 
America is often overlooked, for it meant that in mid-nineteenth- 
century America the spread from the most conservative Amish 
wing to the more liberal wing was much broader than among Menno- 
What actually happened later is that the Amish in America were 
divided into three major groups. On the more liberal end were 
the new arrivals who had formal education, no sense of dress re- 
strictions except modesty in general, freedom in adopting new customs, 
frank association with outsiders, and freedom to intermarry with 
Mennonites. On the more conservative end were the hard-line rigid 
exclusionists who would require strict adherence to the old rules 
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and customs—i.e., the ‘““Old Order.” This group was by and large 
descendant of the colonial immigration with geographical center in 
the East. Between the two was a large group including both newer 
immigrants and those from the older stock who had moved westward. 
These were open to new contacts and, while adhering to many of the 
old customs, did not wish to enforce rules that would work hardship. 
It was from the liberal group that a considerable number came into 
association with the General Conference, while from the middle group, 
who called themselves Amish Mennonites, the majority eventually 
united with the (Old) Mennonites. Thus there remained the 
bearded conservatives, retaining the horse and buggy, as ‘the typical 
Amish of today. This differentiation was not true in the middle of 
the last century. STtyt | 


The modifications toward less rigid customs, or at least freer atti- 
tudes, were causing growing differences in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, but there had been no formal breach before 1850. 
What is described as the “first controversy” among the Amish in 
America occurred when a Swiss Mennonite applied for membership 
in an Amish congregation in Mifflin County, Pennsylvania." When 
he refused rebaptism, his application was rejected. Later in Wayne 
County, Ohio, his application was accepted without the demand for 
rebaptism. This occasioned a protest and the severing of fellowship 
by the Mifflin County ministers. In other ways the old traditions 
were being undermined in the succeeding years: avoidance was not 
practiced strictly, intermarriage occurred, the question of meeting- 
houses and even Sunday schools arose, not to mention such worldly 
matters as clothing, haircutting, mirrors, photographs, and snowy 
furniture. All were roundly condemned by the old guard. 


The critical years when Amish parties crystallized were those 
between 1862 and 1878 when a series of Amish annual gatherings 
were held. It was the progressives who initiated the consultations in 
hope that the imminent breach could be healed by modest accom- 
modations and thus restore peace. The more conservative were cynical 
and resented ‘the conciliatory. spirit that in their minds denied the 
faith. However, both sides were reerecnted @ and squghe for under- 
standing. | | he one 

The first of these gatherings set the pattern and introduced some 
of the questions that later ones were to consider. Five matters caus- 
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ing dissension can be identified: (1) the method of baptism, whether 
in the house or in water; (2) the deacon’s office and responsibilities; 
(3) avoidance of excommunicated persons; (4) marriage of close 
relatives; (5) worldly innovations, such as lightning rods, photos, 
lotteries, meetinghouses, insurance, and musical instruments. On all 
of these questions there was a conservative point of view and a moder- 
ate or liberal point of view. While there was general agreement that 
peace would be desired, no real reconciliation was effected in the 
first meeting, and most of the questions were left for later attention. 


Tue BuTLer County AMISH : 

The problem of the Butler County, Ohio, congregation (which 
later joined the General Conference) is of special interest. Originally 
there were two congregations. One, the Augsburger group, was more 
typically Amish; the other, the Hessian group, was very free and had 
brought pianos and musical instruments with them. This pronounced 
difference has led some to assume that the Hessians were Mennonites 
rather than Amish.” This is an impossible assumption in the face 
of their active participation in the Amish conferences. The two 
groups had worshiped together for awhile, but had separated peace- 
ably in 1835. i 


The Hessian group, shortly before the first Amish Conference ses- 
sion, had chosen a new minister, Joseph Augsburger, who had not yet 
been ordained as elder. It was essential that he be fully ordained, 
but two of the nearby Amish bishops were unwilling to do this be- 
cause of accusations against the congregation concerning the use 
of musical instruments and other worldly amusements.* This was 
brought up at the first conference and the congregation urged to 
change and show fruits of repentance. Augsburger resented the re- 
flection on his congregation and demanded proof that they were un- 
evangelical. He offered to get rid of the piano when given clear proof 
that it was not right. 


Various efforts were made to present proof against instruments. 
It was pointed out that fiddlés and pipes were used before the flood 
by the children of men but not by the children of God; also that in- 
struments were played in the worship of the golden calf; and again 
it was said that the Savior ordered the pipers out of the room at the 
death of the maiden. All except the Hessian representatives seemed 
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agreed that Scripture was against such things. Christian Holly 
insisted that though their congregation be decried throughout the 
land, he believed that in morals they were not behind any other. 


The question remained unsettled, and after 1864 the Hessian 
representatives withdrew from the Amish Conference. Other Butler 
County men continued for three more yearly sessions of the confer- 
ence, but none attended after 1867. Thus by 1870 the Augsburger 
and Hessian congregations were free to work out their own relation 
and to find fellowship as feasible otherwise. In both of these they 
made significant steps. Peter Imhoff, leading minister of the Augs- 
burger group, was of liberal views and irenic. Intermarriages between 
the two groups occurred and helped draw them together. Visiting 
ministers spoke at both churches. 


General Conference interests were aroused when the Cahristlicher 
Bundesbote appeared in 1882 and subscribers were immediately re- 
corded from Trenton in Butler County. A Trenton visitor attended 
the 1884 sessions of the General Conference. Sunday schools also 
were started by both groups from 1876 to 1880. These common 
interests drew them together and to the Sunday school conventions 
of neighboring Middle District Mennonite congregations. One of 
the annual conventions was held at Trenton in 1888 with very 
enthusiastic response. General Conference ministers were invited 
to appear in the churches, and good impressions were left. The 
General Conference hymnal, Gesangbuch mit Noten, was adopted, 
and (in 1891) a mission society was organized. When a new pastor 
was wanted, H. J. Krehbiel, who had just completed training at 
Oberlin, was invited. With the new pastor additional moves were 
made toward cooperation between the two congregations, and in 
1893 the Hessian congregation applied for acceptance into the 
General Conference. Continuing progress brought the two congre- 
gations into one in 1897 under the name of the Apostolic Mennonite 
Church with a membership of 250. 


Iowa AMISH 


Three Amish congregations in Iowa illustrate the three routes 
taken by Amish congregations of the mid-nineteenth century. They 
were led by three equally significant leaders who contributed much 
to the direction taken by their people. The three congregations and 
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their leaders were: (1) that in Johnson County under Bishop Jacob 
Schwartzendruber, (2) that in Henry County under their Bishop 
Joseph Goldsmith, and (3) that in Henry-Washington counties 
under Bishop Benjamin Eicher. The three men knew each other 
well and the last two labored together very closely. 


Bishop Schwartzendruber was the first bishop of the Johnson 
County settlers who were mostly Amish that had migrated west from 
the eastern states. He was born in Germany in 1800 and emigrated to 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, in 1833 where after eighteen years 
he moved on to the settlement in Johnson County, Iowa. Here he 
labored from 1851 until his death in 1868. He had a remarkable 
collection of manuscripts of Amish ministers’ decisions (as well as let- 
ters and manuals) dating back to the early. European conferences.* 
Schwartzendruber attended only one of the Amish conferences, that 
of 1864, but he wrote two very revealing letters to be read in 1862 
and 1865 respectively. They show a responsible church leader deeply 
concerned over moral and religious life in the congregation but also 
opposed to any innovations and favoring strict discipline.” Under 
this leadership, the Johnson County group remained conservative 
and developed into one of the most flourishing of the Old Order 
Amish settlements. 


Joseph Goldsmith, on the other ae was crite liberal in his views 
on church administration. He arrived in Butler County, Ohio, in 
1831, having come from Alsace by way of Ontario. Here he labored 
for fifteen years, participating actively as a minister in the life of the 
congregation, and here he was ordained as bishop in 1838. He strove 
to keep on good terms with both Augsburger and Hessian congrega- 
tions, and when they felt they could not continue to worship together, 
it was in Goldsmith’s house that the peaceable division of 1835 took 
place. From Butler County he moved on to Iowa, first in Lee 
County, then in 1855 to Henry County where for twelve years he was 
the outstanding leader in that congregation. Goldsmith attended 
two. sessions of the Amish Conference, those of 1862 and 1866. 
His congregation was free enough that they refused to be bound by 
the discipline. practices of the Johnson County Amish, and conse- 
quently the Johnson County leaders refused to help organize the 
congregation.” ‘They discarded garb requirements, built a meeting- 
house, associated with the Western Amish Mennonite Conference 
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when that was organized, and eventually with that conference amal- 
gamated with the (Old) Mennonites. The SMA ee. continues as 
the Sugar Creek Church near st ip Iowa. 


Ercuer EMMANUEL Cure 


Of the three Iowa congregations rilatiwonieds one followed the 
strict path of the Old Order, the second took a moderate stand and 
aligned with the (Old) Mennonites, and the third joined the Gen- 
eral Conference. This was predominantly the work of Benjamin 
Eicher, and the church has long been known as the Eicher church. 
Eicher was born in Alsace in 1832, migrated to America at the 
age of seventeen, and located in Wayne County, Ohio. In 1853 he 
moved from there to Iowa, settling near Noble in Washington County. 
His early. education had been in the. French language, but he. used 
German as well and also learned English. He taught school for 
fifteen years while engaged in farming and threshing. His teaching 
was successful enough that he was urged to become © county super- 
intendent of schools, which he declined. - Chosen: as a preacher, he 
was ordained in 1862 and became active in the congregation. - He 
became acquainted with Joseph Stucky and was ordained by him as 
bishop in 1866. ‘That the congregation built a meetinghouse in 
1868 is a clear sign of their progressive character. . Eicher. at- 
tended two meetings of the Amish Conference, 1865. and 1866. 
At the latter he was put on a committee to help iron out difficulties 
between congregations. Perhaps it was a result of this that he wrote 
an article for the Herald of 'Truth emphasizing love as the key to 
unity in the church. -He proposed that leaders be chosen to visit 
the churches and also to preach the gospel to all. He was much 
impressed by the missionary interest shown-in the General Con- 
ference when he visited the session at West Point in 1870. Joseph 
Stucky and Benjamin Eicher became good friends and influenced 
each other greatly. Both found it difficult in the early seventies 
to remain in good Amish fellowship. 


Eicher’s break with the Amish feoutaterice came about this 
time. The 1874 sessions of the Amish Conference were held in Wash- 
ington County, Iowa. Eicher was present but: apparently as an 
observer only. A reporter from the Mt. Pleasant Free Press inter- 
viewed him and wrote of him as “‘one of the rebels from old customs,” 
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and pointed out that he wore buttons and was anxious for the church 
to keep in step with the times.’ Eicher’s relation with the General 
Conference deepened. In the early eighties, when the Christhcher 
Bundesbote appeared, he became a frequent contributor. The General 
Conference Reiseprediger held services in the church in 1888 and 
deeply impressed the people with the need of building up the church 
and engaging in home and foreign missions. The congregation was 
received into membership in the General Conference in 1892, and the 
following year Eicher was appointed to the Foreign Mission Board. 
His untimely death the next December ended a promising career. 
The church continued and was later served by Peter Stucky, the 
brother of Joseph. They had Sunday school and a young people’s 
society. A new branch was started in the town of Wayland in 1899, 
and a meetinghouse with furnace, carpet, bell, and organ was dedicat- 


ed in 1900. 


Davis County AMISH 


One more Amish congregation in Iowa came into General Con- 
ference fellowship. It was in Davis County, near Pulaski, some 
distance southwest of Eicher’s church. There were perhaps fifty 
Amish families in the vicinity in 1860, but not organized as a con- 
gregation and without a minister. They had moved out from the 
East, some from Canada and Ohio and more later from Indiana and 
Illinois. Their freedom in dress and haircut was such that Jacob 
Schwartzendruber refused to assist in organizing the congregation in 
1861 unless changes were made. As a result organization was post- 
poned for a year and assistance secured from elsewhere. The congre- 
gation was encouraged by repeated visits from Joseph Stucky, Ben- 
jamin Eicher, and Joseph Goldsmith; in 1866 a church building was 
erected. 


Philip Roulet came to this congregation in 1869. He had come 
from Switzerland, was ordained there, and had traveled by way of 
Butler County where he had stopped off and preached for some time. 
He proved to be a kindly leader just suited for this congregation and 
remained with them for almost thirty years. His correspondence in 
the seventies appeared in the Herald of Truth and later in the 
Christlicher Bundesbote. He traveled to visit churches in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio and, distressed by the discord he found, proposed 
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that ministers visit neighboring congregations more frequently to 
prevent divisions. 


Roulet was open to a broad range of Amish and Mennonite fel- 
lowship and welcomed all. His relation to the General Conference 
was cemented in 1888 when J. B. Baer, then Reiseprediger, spent 
eight days with the congregation in Pulaski. He preached in both 
English and German; quite a revival resulted with thirty decisions 
for Christ and twenty-eight baptisms on the last day. In 1890 the 
Pulaski congregation affiliated with the Middle District and in 
1892 with the General Conference. A young people’s society was 
organized in 1893. The pastor remained active up to old age and 
interested in activities of the General Conference, which he referred 
to as “unsere liebe Verbindung.’”* 


JosePpH Stucky AND His CONGREGATIONS 


The largest group of congregations of Amish descent to become 
associated with the General Conference was that which came to 
be known as the Central Illinois Conference of Mennonites. This 
group joined in 1946, at which time there were some twenty con- 
gregations. The movement started out on a small scale and centered 
around Joseph Stucky, an energetic and most interesting man. 
He has been mentioned as involved in the Amish conferences. Or- 
dained as a minister in 1860 at the age of thirty-five, he had already 
shown progressive interests by promoting the erection of a meeting- 
house for the congregation in 1853, one of the first Amish church 
buildings in the country. Stucky proved to be a very capable and 
active church leader, attended the Amish conferences, had a wide 
acquaintance, and traveled extensively. His frequent correspondence 
in the Herald of Truth, first published in 1864, reports trips to 
Elkhart County (Indiana), Butler County (Ohio), and later Logan 
County (Ohio), and still later St. Louis and Iowa. 

Stucky’s early position and his interests can be traced in the Amish 
annual conferences. As to holding government office, he proposed that 
the conference distinguish between civil and political or military office. 
On the intermarriage question, he urged that no one be judged with- 
out investigation regarding his motive and that such incidents should 
be left to the local congregation to handle. He insisted that “we 
should not condemn those outside,” and he bolstered this with ref- 
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erence to the Samaritans-in whom the Lord found good. Stucky 
stands out as a moderate, not afraid to express himself, and tenacious 
of his position when challenged. 

In.matters of faith, Stucky expressed himself in clear evangelical 
terms. He emphasized the new birth and also that one must become 
a disciple of Christ.° While positive on points like this, he yet ques- 
tions too strict discipline and was unwilling to be forced into passing 
quick ea on those who were guilty of infractions of the eharcine 
rules.*° 

It is clear from the minutes of the 1865 sessions . that there. were 
difficulties in the Illinois congregations. Rather lengthy admonitions 
to. faithfulness, peace, and unity suggest a climate of strained rela- 
tions. While these no doubt refer in part to the Illinois situation, 
they also applied more widely. Between East and West there were 
recognized differences as noted-in the report which recommended 
that: 


. the ministers from the east when going west do not withdraw themselves 
because of lack of uniformity of dress... . Similarly when ministers from the 
west travel east remember to help the ministers in the eastern congregations 
hold their rules and punish disobedient members for their disobedience, and if 
so there can be more love, peace, and concord among the congregations. 


These differences which concerned matters of administration were 
complicated by a doctrinal question. In the 1870 session the con- 
ference had been asked how one should treat, according to God’s 
Word, those who hold that there is no eternal punishment. There 
was unanimous agreement that such doctrine was unscriptural and 
dangerous and an offender should be instructed in love and then dis- 
ciplined. There is no indication at this point that it had any reference 
to Joseph Stucky. However, it was to complicate Stucky’s problem 
before long. : | | 

At the close of the 1872 session, a poem entitled “Frohe Botschajt’’ 
was mentioned and part of it read. The author was Joseph Yoder, 
a member of Stucky’s congregation, and the theme as explained 
by the minutes was that “all men are saved and none suffer eternal 
hell or punishment.” - A serious discussion followed with the feeling 
that this could be very detrimental to the youth and that members 
with this view could not remain in the congregation. 

_What happened after this is not exactly clear, but two things are 
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evident: one, that this was the last conference that Joseph Stucky 
attended; and the other, that a committee visited him the following 
October and quizzed him on his action regarding the author of the 
poem. The committee reported Stucky’s reply to the effect that he 
still “considered the man as a brother and would be in accord with 
him.” Upon this the three brethren ‘“‘withdrew from J. pine in 
regard to the kiss and spiritual fellowship.”** 


Stucky’s statement. as to being in accord with the author of: the 
poem has been interpreted as his adhering to universal salvation. 
The interpretation is unwarranted and quite inconsistent with his 
other expressions on this subject. A rereading of the poem today 
suggests that it is less insistent upon the salvation of all men than on 
the good news of the offer of salvation to all, and it is very critical 
of arbitrary limitations and rigid exclusions. The author was a 
nominal Amish member, largely self-educated with wide reading, 
and was not to be intimidated by the pronouncements of self-righteous 
judges. God, he held, was more merciful than men.* 


Joseph Stucky, as bishop of the congregation and responsible for 
discipline, was not willing to be forced into drastic measures which 
the stricter brethren felt were necessary. His real question was still 
that of the 1867 conference as to when a branch was really withered 
and dead, or exactly when one had passed beyond repentance. 
At any rate, his refusal ended his participation in the Amish con- 
ferences. There was no formal withdrawal or expulsion, but obviously 
Stucky and his pou uTEnAuoU would have to look elsewhere for fellow- 
ship. | | 

As of 1872 only Stucky’s congregation was affected by the action. 
It was known as the Rock Creek, or Yoder, Church and had been 
organized in 1851. There were eight other Amish congregations in 
the general area,** but only one accompanied the Rock Creek Church 
in withdrawal from the Amish Conference: This was the Hessian con- 
gregation, related to the Hessian congregation in Butler County, 
Ohio, and organized in 1854. The rest of the Amish continued 
their relationship, and after discontinuance of the Amish conferences 
in 1878 most became associated with a Western Amish Conference 
which eventually amalgamated with the (Old) Mennonites. _ 


There were several other ministers who, because of their relation 
to Stucky, ceased further attendance at meetings of the Amish Con- 
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ference and became his associates. Most obvious was Joseph’s: own 
brother, Peter Stucky, who was in charge of a small group near Wash- 
ington, Illinois. ‘The other ministers in Stucky’s congregation sym- 
pathized with him. Altogether there were barely a half dozen. ‘The 
congregations numbered three, counting Rock Creek, the Hessian, 
and the group at Washington. 

In the years following 1872, Joseph Stucky continued fellowship 
with many of his former Amish fellow ministers and particularly 
those on the fringe of the movement like himself. His travels led him 
more in the direction of Iowa and Nebraska than toward Indiana 
and Ohio. In August 1873 he visited Joseph Goldsmith, and then 
on to Benjamin Eicher and Philip Roulet. With Benjamin Eicher 
he visited the South German Mennonites at West Point, Iowa, ae 
the acquaintance of Christian Krehbiel. 

Aside from these travels, Stucky was concerned about the Illinois 
Amish who, during the succeeding years, were moving farther from 
the early settlements and in need of shepherding. It is from these 
that by the end of the century he had built up an active circle of 
congregations that numbered a dozen and became the core of a 
new movement. The procedure was similar in most cases. Sunday 
schools were emphasized and organized among scattered settlers; then 
when a modest group was ready, a minister was found for them and 
a church organized. Then followed the cultivation of evangelical 
and missionary interest. Congregations later known as Flanagan, 
Meadows, East White Oak, Congerville, Pekin, and others in Illinois 
developed in this way. Even outside of the state there were congre- 
gations started at Goodland and Topeka, Indiana, and Aurora, 
Nebraska. 

Thus there came about by 1900 a circle of congregations in close 
fellowship with Joseph Stucky as their “father.” Between these con- 
gregations and Stucky there was a very close personal relationship. 
He had ordained most of the ministers serving them; he had baptized 
many of their members and married their young people. His obituary 
in the Christlcher Bundesbote records the ordination of eighteen 
bishops, 1,328 pea 256 marriages, and the founding of 10 or 
more churches.*® 

The relation of Father Stucky and his congregations to the General 
Conference in the period of gathering is very interesting. There were 
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many contacts. On the appearance of the Christlicher Bundesbote in 
1882, Stucky became one of the most frequent contributors with re- 
ports of his work and travels. The General Conference Reiseprediger, 
both D. B. Hirschler (1886) and J. B. Baer (1888-1903), visited 
churches associated with Stucky and were appreciated. Baer, es- 
pecially, with his longer period of service and his evangelical sermons 
provided: a stimulus for fellowship with the General Conference. 
Peter Stucky attended sessions of the General Conference at Berne, 
Indiana, in 1884 and was given a complimentary vote. A series of 
Sunday school conventions in the Middle District area in the eighties 
attracted wide representation from Stucky churches. They became 
involved also in mutual interests and endeavors in missions, temper- 
ance, and young people’s work. 


In the 1890s many of Stucky’s ministerial friends and their con- 
gregations were joining the General Conference. Roulet and his 
Pulaski Church joined in 1890, Bejamin Eicher with his church 
in 1892, the Butler County congregation in 1894, and through the 
Sunday school conventions Stucky’s own congregations were being 
very Closely allied. It would not have been surprising in these years 
if Stucky had also made the same step. ‘There were evidences that 
this might happen when about twenty-five persons attended the Middle 
District Conference in 1897 and expressed the hope that “our congre- 
gations may work hand in hand with this conference.””*’ 


The 1898 session of the Middle District Conference was held at 
Danvers on the invitation of the Illinois churches. Stucky looked 
forward to the sessions coming to his home vicinity; the [Illinois 
ministers attended and were given complimentary votes. All were 
happy about it and Stucky’s friend J. C. Mehl, with his Silver 
Street congregation, joined the Middle District at this time. However, 
no move was made by the Illinois congregations to do the same. 
Nevertheless, the most pleasant relations continued, and Stucky re- 
ported frequently to the Bundesbote regarding his work and churches. 

Some have thought the hesitation in participating in General Con- 
ference work was due to Stucky’s previous unpleasant experience with 
the Amish Conference. It seems more likely that old age, physical 
weakness, and even illness had reduced his vitality and he was not in 
a position to take the lead in a new move. None of the younger 
men were ready to go ahead without his leading, and this opportunity 
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passed without taking what might have. been an obvious step. 

Joseph Stucky lived until 1902 and maintained great respect for 
the General Conference and all Mennonite fellowship. In 1899 
he called an informal meeting of his associates. for consideration of 
church problems. ‘This was repeated and developed into a formal 
organization with constitution and continuing officers in 1909. With 
other new churches it became the Central Illinois Conference of 
Mennonites and experienced remarkable expansion in activities in 
the twenties. As such, it continued independently until various forces 
converged to bring about union with the General Conference in 1946. 


Swiss MENNONITE IMMIGRATION 


The Swiss Mennonite contribution to the General Conference was 
noteworthy. Of course, Swiss Mennonites have been involved directly 
or indirectly in every major period of Mennonite immigration to the 
United States. -In the first half of the nineteenth century, however, 
occurred the greatest movement of Swiss Mennonites directly from 
their homeland or from adjacent French territories to America. 


Roth religious and economic causes stimulated migration. The 
two causes were related, in that religious persecution drove the 
Mennonites into unfertile areas where economic factors became op- 
pressive. During the eighteenth century there was general lightening 
of persecution, but legal restrictions persisted until 1848. As late as 
1800 there was trouble over enforced baptism of infants, marriage 
by state church officials only, and discrimination against occupation 
of good land. Under these conditions, religious life was circum- 
scribed and economic existence precarious. The year 1819 is referred 
to as the “Hunger Jahr.”** It is estimated by C. Henry Smith that 
between 1817 and 1854 probably 1,200 Swiss Mennonites were trans- 
ferred to American soil.*® 


The Swiss immigrants were arriving at the same time as the South 
German Mennonite and Amish immigrants of the nineteenth century, 
but due*to their enforced restrictions and poverty they had _ little 
opportunity in: Europe for education or cultural contacts and knew 
little of each other. The Swiss were inclined to be more conservative 
and suspicious of outside contacts. ‘They were conspicuous for 
integrity, industry, frugality, and simplicity. All of these qualities 
had religious significance for them. 
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Five centers were occupied by these hardy Swiss Mennonite settlers. 
They ranged from eastern Ohio to Missouri, the chronological order 
of settlement being the same as the geographical location east and 
west. From these communities came eleven congregations of which 
seven joined the Middle District of the General Conference, three 
joined the (Old) Mennonite Conference, and one long remained 
independent. | 

The early religious pattern was typically Mennonite: congregations 
coterminous with the community, ministers selected by lot as needed, 
language and isolation limiting outside contacts, discipline taken 
seriously and exercised through the Ordnungs Gemeinde (church 
meeting or Umfrage), worship simple and usually at biweekly inter- 


vals. 


The sixties appear to be a turning point, and two events of this 
decade made a permanent mark. One was the visit of Daniel Hege, 
and the other was the opening of the Wadsworth Institute. Hege’s 
tour of 1862 aroused an interest in the Christliche Volksblatt and 
turned attention to the need of holding the youth for the church. 
His thought-provoking approach opened the door to a new sense: of 
responsibility. ‘The Wadsworth Institute, located scarcely twenty-five 
miles from the Sonnenberg settlement, aroused apprehension among 
some but attracted others. Several Swiss students attended. the in- 
stitute, and through them its influence went out to the Swiss. commu- 
nities. | 


Swiss RESPONSE 


Nowhere was the Wadsworth influence more significant among the 
Swiss than in the case of S. F. Sprunger from the Indiana community. 
Where now is the First Mennonite Church of Berne there originally 
were two congregations.” The earlier one was the Baumgartner 
congregation started about 1840; the second was known as the 
Muensterberg congregation of about 1852. Distance and poor 
transportation was the reason for separate organization. In 1868 
the Muensterberg congregation was selecting a new minister. There 
were seventeen nominees, from whom one was to be chosen by lot. 
The lot fell on a young man popularly known as “Sammy,” but 
later as S. F. Sprunger. He had been baptized only three years and 
had threatened to run away if selected. The will of God, however, 
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was not thwarted, and he was installed. Once installed, he began 
to think seriously about the work and decided to go to the new school 
opened that year at Wadsworth, Ohio. 


At first young Sprunger was repelled by the strange dress and 
customs, but later he came to admire the deep religious fervor and 
understanding of the new professor from Germany. It was the begin- 
ning of a lifelong friendship with the van der Smissen family. In 
1871 S. F. Sprunger, now graduated from the seminary, returned to 
take up the work to which he had been selected, only to find that he 
was not wanted. His store suit, white shirt, watch chain, and High 
German language instead of the Swiss dialect were too much for his 
home community. 

The story of Sprunger’s winning confidence and uniting the two 
congregations in an evangelical program is too long for this account, 
but it displayed marvelous understanding and gradually brought the 
church into new life with Bible studies, Sunday school, evening 
services, missionary society, temperance organization, and (in 1886) 
a spiritual awakening that revitalized the church. 

Sprunger first attended sessions of the General Conference in 1872 
and in succeeding years brought increasingly larger delegations of 
visitors until in 1887 the congregation joined the conference. In 
time, it became the largest and one of the most active. 


The second Swiss Mennonite church to join the General Conference 
was in Missouri, near Fortuna. This settlement had been made com- 
paratively late, 1867-70, by second generation Swiss with contributions 
from other Mennonite sources. Fifty-one members of Swiss stock 
formed the Bethel Church. This group was assisted in organization 
and communion services by ministers from Summerfield, [linois, and 
the Southeast Iowa churches. Their new pastor, P. P. Lehman, Jr., 
elected in 1871, chose to go to Wadsworth for preparation. Again 
Wadsworth influence was exerted through a pastor who served the 
church for thirty-two years. This church joined the General Confer- 
ence in 1881. 

The third Swiss congregation to join the General Conference came 
from the Sonnenberg settlement in eastern Ohio. There had been 
some conservative opposition to Daniel Hege’s visit, and there was 
considerable criticism of the Wadsworth Institute. As a result, a 
congregational resolution in 1870 forbade members to attend the 
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institute.** In spite of this, several young men attended the school. 
With David Moser as leader, the young group started a Sunday 
school in 1872 and a mission society in 1877. 


Steps toward a more definite break occurred in 1884 when a visit 
was paid to the Sonnenberg community by S. F. Sprunger. He 
preached in the church on Sunday morning and, innocently enough, 
held a devotional meeting in the evening in the home of one of the 
members who belonged to the new faction. The service was appre- 
ciated and later continued regularly. A crisis was reached in 1886 
when members of the catechetical class were warned that they would 
not be baptized if they continued in attendance at the devotional 
meetings. ‘This led the prayer meeting group to consider organizing 
independently. They formed the Salem Church with eighteen 
charter members and a minister elected by direct vote without 
use of the lot. A simple church building was erected and dedicated in 
~ November 1886 with S. F. Sprunger in charge and C. J. van der 
Smissen assisting. The membership increased within the year to 
forty, and the progressive ideas with which the group had started were 
continued and enlarged. Association with the General Conference 
was an obvious step and was formally completed in November 1887. 


The large congregation of Swiss Mennonites located in Putnam 
and Allen counties, between Bluffton and Pandora, Ohio, was the 
last to affiliate with the General Conference. It joined as late as 
1893. It differed from the Berne Church in having no trained pastor 
to stimulate the move, from the Missouri congregation in that there 
was a large body of rather conservative members who could not 
react quickly, and from the Sonnenberg congregation in that the 
group held together without an unfortunate division. John Moser was 
chosen preacher in 1853 and made elder in 1864. He guided the 
church with a wise hand; he was tactful and ready to accept innova- 
tions but was not willing to promote unpopular moves or to risk 
division. There was a conservative element which strenuously opposed 
S .F. Sprunger and his leadership, but there were also forces working 
in the direction of new methods. Several students attended the 
Wadsworth Institute, and at least three returned to work in the 
community. Sunday schools and missionary interest developed in 
the sixties. A Sunday school convention of the three Swiss com- 
munities at Berne, Bluffton, and Dalton was held in 1885. It was 
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repeated and gradually drew the churches into General Conference as- 
sociation. ‘This was brought to a head on the erection of a new 
brick church building, called the St. John Church, at the north end 
of the settlement in 1889. An invitation was extended to the Gen- 
eral Conference to hold its 1893 session in the new church. On this 
occasion the congregation by a large majority voted to apply. for 
membership and, of. course, was accepted. About eight hundred 
members were brought in and represented by nine delegates with 
twenty-seven votes. 


CONFERENCE AS SOCIATION 


The majority of the nineteenth-century Swiss Menneiite congre- 
gations, as has been seen, associated themselves with the General 
Conference of Mennonites in the last half of the century. This step 
involved bridging a rather wide gap, for the Swiss by force of cir- 
cumstances tended toward a conservative and exclusive pattern of life, 
while the.General Conference churches had been led in the direction 
of more liberal customs and broader cooperation. , 


Of the various factors that determined the allegiance of the Swiss 
to the General Conference, perhaps the most important was the type 
of leadership and the personalities involved. The Indiana congre- 
gations were fortunate in the emergence of a man like S. F. Sprunger 
at a critical time. He became the outstanding leader for the Swiss 
in general. John Moser exerted much of the same leadership but 
lacked the training and aggressive quality. In the Sonnenberg com- 
munity no one of that type emerged. 


The influence of the Wadsworth Institute has been repeatedly 
indicated. The school operated from 1868 to 1878, just the critical 
years when the young men from the Swiss churches were preparing 
for leadership. Every Swiss congregation which adopted progressive 
methods between 1870 and. 1895 had students at the institute. 
The emphasis placed on rebirth, prayer, Sunday school, missions, 
and trained leadership appeared in the congregations. represented. 
The problems related to these new forms of work brought the people 
together and forced attention to the need of interchurch conference 
relationship. cy 


The influence of social. Frais must be edbarted also, foe Reliant 
moves were part of a larger adjustment. Three periods may be noted 
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in the Swiss acculturation. Up to 1875 was the separated settlement 
period with little outside contact. Language, business, and religion 
all pertained to that type of living. Strenuous opposition to new 
moves was characteristic. ‘The next twenty years was marked by 
transition: town residence, use of English accompanying new types 
of business, and popularization of Sunday schools and choirs. Follow- 
ing 1895 there was wide acceptance of those things once condemned. 
Musical instruments, young people’s societies, and English services 
accompanied temperance promotion and even public office, while 
business was extended to include jewelry, photography, and millinery. 

In the midst of all these changes in Swiss life, the real question 
is whether the Swiss at the end of the century still retained their old 
traits of sincerity, honesty, goodwill, industry, and a consistent attempt 
to ascertain the will of God in their lives. Perhaps there was some 
loss, but in inner response to evangelical and social responsibility, the 
Swiss Mennonites had made some gain in recovering essentials. 


Chapter 5S 


‘Russian dMennonite 
Immigration and 

Its Contribution, to the 
General Conferénce 


Several major elements entering into the composition of the General 
Conference Mennonite Church have been discussed. The first was a 
section of the American Mennonites who, in the years following 1847, 
separated from the larger body. Whether found in Pennsylvania or 
northeastern Ohio, they stemmed from the eighteenth-century Swiss 
and Palatinate Mennonite immigrants. The second element was 
composed of nineteenth-century arrivals from South Germany. Com- 
ing a century after the first element, they represented a stage of 
European development that fitted in better with the progressive wing 
of the American church. The same is true of the least conservative 
element of the new Amish immigration of the nineteenth century. With 
the new immigration from Switzerland and adjacent lands, the case 
was different. Though arriving on the scene simultaneously with the 
South Germans, they had not been subjected to the same cultural 
environment as the latter. Fifty years of accommodation to the 
American atmosphere was required before they were ready to asso- 
ciate with the more progressive Mennonites. When they did, they 
provided an enthusiastic support to a growing cause. 

Besides the four components mentioned above there remains a 
fifth which is of paramount importance because of the large numbers 
involved and the special contributions rendered to the General Confer- 
ence. This element is the Russian Mennonite group; between 1873 
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and 1879 ten thousand entered the United States, and another eight 
thousand entered Canada. Some of these became immediately inter- 
ested in the work of the General Conference, the first congregation to 
affiliate being the Alexanderwohl congregation (in Kansas) only two 
years after arrival. In the next ten years, thirteen congregations with 
over two thousand adult-baptized members joined. ‘Today practically 
all of the congregations in the Western District and the Northern 
District as well as half of those in the Pacific District stem from this 
decade of immigration of Russian Mennonites in the 1870s. If later 
immigration to Canada is considered also, one would not be far 
wrong in saying that all General Conference Mennonites in. Manitoba 
and west are of Russian Mennonite descent along with 90 percent 
of those in Ontario. About 60 percent of the General Conference 
membership in the United States has a Russian Mennonite back- 
ground, while for North America (including both the States and 
Canada) the proportion would be about 70 percent. This suggests 
the importance of this component. 


ORIGIN AND STATUS OF MENNONITES IN RUSSIA 


The Russian Mennonites were not Russian ethnically. They mi- 
grated to that country from West Prussia in the few decades preceding 
and following 1800. Neither were they Prussian, for they had mi- 
grated to that country in the early days of the Anabaptist movement." 
Netherland origin is substantiated by church records and the Low 
German dialect which was carried along even to America where it 
continues in household use. Family names can be as high as 95 
percent of Dutch extraction.’ | 


Culturally, the two centuries of residence in Prussia brought about 
the use of High German in public activities and other German cus- 
toms in dress, church buildings, music, and worship, while a con- 
siderable amount of marriage outside the congregation occurred.* 
The political status of Mennonites in Russia finally became a matter 
of serious concern about 1915 when the Russian Government attempt- 
ed the expropriation of land owned by German colonists in Russia. 
Mennonite colonists insisted they were niederlaendisch—not German 
—and the law did not apply to them, but the government refused to 
accept the distinction, claiming their residence in Prussia had changed 
their status.* 
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The Mennonite status in West Prussia had been built on special 
privileges including freedom from military service. As of 1780 there 
was taking place a gradual curtailment of privileges and increase 
of pressure for military service. Emigration seemed the only alterna- 
tive to those conscientiously bound to complete nonparticipation in 
warfare. Also, Mennonite population was increasing, and much of 
the next generation would be lacking in land and attracted to occu- 
pations requiring merging with PORE The community seemed in 
danger. 

During the same time, events were happening in Russia which 
would prove propitious for the perplexed Mennonites. The ambitious 
Catherine, a German by birth, came to the throne in 1762 and was 
expanding her territories to the Black Sea and the Dniester River. 
Here she proposed to establish model farms and industries. As early 
as 1763 a manifesto was issued, and directed especially to the hardy 
German farmers, inviting them to occupy her land. Favorable privi- 
leges were offered as inducements. In the years from 1782 to 1852 
the Volga region and the Ukraine became the home of 209 colonies 
of foreigners who occupied over 11/2 million acres.» The Mennonites 
were a minor part of this whole colonization process but did found 
seventy-four colonies in the Ukraine which by 1859 had a population 
of 38,937 on 400,000 acres of land. Another 1,500 Mennonites settled 
in the Volga region. 


EMIGRATION TO RUSSIA 


There were three distinct waves af migration from Prustia and 
Poland into Russia. Between 1788 and 1797, 346 families moved 
from Danzig and West Prussia to locate on the Chortitza River.° 
By 1800 they had founded ten villages and there were over 400 fam- 
ilies represented. The whole was called the Chortitza Colony. 


A second wave of migration occurred between 1803 and 1808 when 
about 440 families from the vicinity of Marienburg and Elbing moved 
to South Russia and located along the Molotschna River about 
seventy-five miles farther south than the first colony. ‘These were 
somewhat better fixed financially than the earlier immigrants and 
had more experience and training in agriculture and related occupa- 
tions. They had founded eighteen villages by 1806 and with ability, 
initiative, and capital made rapid progress.’ Though both colonies 
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became prosperous and well developed, the Molotschna Colony re- 
tained the leadership in moves in education, agriculture, government, 
and in religion, and was the center of American emigration sentiment 
when that time came. 


The last phase of migration of Mennonites to Russia occurred 
between the years 1819 and 1840. Two congregations from West 
Prussia consisting of 215 families arrived in 1819-20. ‘They were 
the Rudnerweide and the Alexanderwohl congregations. Another 
two congregations were allowed to enter in 1835 after immigration 
was supposed to be restricted. The first consisted of forty families 
from Brenkenhofswalde who founded the village of Gnadenfeld,° 
and the second was Waldheim congregation from Poland. All of 
these later arrivals located in the eastern end of the Molotschna 
tract. they had a common experience of having had more contacts 
with the Lutheran Pietists among whom they had lived. The Rud- 
nerweide congregation, under their elder Franz Goerz, introduced 
mission study hours and warm, evangelical sermons. The Gnaden- 
feld congregation brought along as pastor a former Lutheran, William 
Lange, and several ‘evangelical’ families from their old neighborhood 
who had joined them by baptism. The Moravian influence was 
acknowledged as evident in their “clear knowledge of the Scriptures, 
living Christianity, and the understanding and love of missions and 
schools.’’® , | 7 

By 1840 Mennonite immigration into South Russia was completed. 
Two colonies had been settled—Chortitza and Molotschna—with, 
by that time, 1,150 families or some 6,000 individuals.*? First arrivals 
had been on a financially poorer class with less education and 
vision; later arrivals show more wealth and initiative and a pro- 
gressive influence of Pietist or evangelical contacts. It was evident 
in a warmer evangelical fervor expressed in missions, schools, and 
meetings for prayer and devotions. - 


MENNONITE DEVELOPMENT IN RussIA 

Here in Russia the Mennonites were given free rein to develop 
a type of life which should be just as.they wished. They had complete 
independence in social customs, education, business policies, morals, 
even in the field of government, to say nothing of religion. Like all 
human endeavors there were elements ‘of success and of failure. 
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Into all of these we cannot go; the story must be read elsewhere, but 
it had a profound influence on the people who were one day to con- 
tribute between forty and fifty thousand immigrants to the North 
American continent. 


Their greatest success was in the field of agriculture where scientific 
studies in conservation of moisture, crop rotation, planting of trees, 
and stock raising led to amazing results. In the 1845 drought year 
when crop failure was the rule, Mennonite farms had such a harvest 
that strangers asked, ‘““Haben die Mennoniten denn einen anderen 
Gott?”** Industries were developed, especially those related to farming, 
and education came to the fore with secondary schools (Zentralschule) 
in each administrative area. Community concern was evident in 
village life and in cooperative projects for insurance and the care of 
sick and poor. Finally new land was secured for daughter colonies 
to meet the expanding population. | 


In relation to government and religious life, the community had 
serious breakdown. After some blundering, a system was worked out 
with civil administration under a local magistrate and a district magis- 
trate. The magistrate (Schultze) was elected in democratic fashion 
by a village meeting where each farm had one representative. This 
worked satisfactorily until the time came that there were landless 
people. This became serious by 1860 when three-fourths of the land 
was held by one-third of the families.” The solution was found in 
the setting up of daughter colonies, but in the process the landless 
element was suppressed and, especially in the Molotschna Colony, 
simply charged with being disturbers of the peace. 


In religious life the consciousness of Mennonite ancestry and Men- 
nonite interests was retained and ingrained thoroughly through the re- 
quirement of church membership as a qualification for civil rights and 
for the privileged exemptions conceded by the Russian Government. 
This drift toward putting religious affiliation on a matter-of-course 
basis was a contradiction of the fundamental Anabaptist-Mennonite 
position requiring individual commitment. It gave opportunity for 
serious differences of opinion between those more secular-minded and 
those of serious religious bent. The Evangelical-Pietist associations 
worked toward restoring the individual responsibility and inculcating 
devotional forms of worship, prayer, and Bible study, and a sense of 
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missionary obligation. But at the same time serious controversies 
and divisions occurred. 

On coming to Russia the Mennonites had two major subdivisions, 
the Frisian and the Flemish. At one time they were quite conscious 
of the distinction and held aloof from each other, but as time passed, 
the differences softened and became more nominal than real. More 
disturbing was a series of separatist movements based on cultural 
and religious contacts. The Kleine Gemeinde came about in a division 
occurring between 1812 and 1819 when the small group protested 
against needless luxury in clothes, houses, and elaborate celebrations 
of weddings and funerals, as well as growing habits of smoking, 
drinking, and dancing. The Grosse Gemeinde, more properly called 
the “Pure Flemish Congregation,’ originated 1822-24 in a protest 
against free association with outside groups whereby communion was 
served to non-Mennonites and support given to the Bible Society of 
St. Petersburg. They also objected to paid teachers in the expanding 
school system. With the coming of the Gnadenfeld and Waldheim 
congregations, who had encouraged these moves even before locating 
in Russia, there developed a distinct cleavage between the culturally 
liberal groups and the culturally conservative congregations. 


A most unfortunate occurrence was the division of 1860 which 
produced the Mennonite Brethren as a separate body. It centered in 
the Gnadenfeld congregation where was current the new emphasis on 
warm, evangelical, Pietist religion that was common in many parts 
of Germany. Other evangelical expressions as shown by Franz 
Goerz at Rudnerweide and Tobias Voth at Ohrloff were gathered 
into this movement toward a more evangelical life. Out of it came 
the Gnadenfeld Missionsfest, widely known throughout the colony, as 
well as prayer and Bible study meetings. All was encouraged by visits 
of Hugo Otto Wuest, the Pietist pastor in a nearby German Separatist 
Lutheran congregation. 


The emphasis of the movement on a conversion experience and 
heart religion appealed to many and is agreed to have greatly furthered 
the spiritual growth of nearby congregations. In this there were no 
necessary separatist tendencies but with the growing emphasis on 
emotional conversion, there appeared an exuberant spirit sometimes 
manifested in physical demonstrations. In the fall of 1859 eighteen 
members of the Gnadenfeld congregation, without the supervision of 
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church officers, celebrated the Lord’s Supper in a private house, ex- 
plaining that they could not conscientiously partake along with 
unbelievers in the congregation.” Soon after this occurred their 
formal withdrawal and organization of the Mennoniten Bruederge- 
meinde, Besides the evangelical.emphasis, they introduced baptism 
by immersion which came about through contact with the Baptists. 


Even so, the division might have been healthy and happy had not 
the centralized Church Council (Kirchenkonvent) completely con- 
demned the move toward separation and attempted to strangle it. 
Unfortunately, the move for freer religious expression came simul- 
taneously with the demands of the landless for satisfaction. The 
Mennonite Church Council, though independent of the colony civil 
government, was elected from much the same well-to-do, responsible 
class as were the civil authorities. Thus both church and civil admin- 
istrators were presented with demands which seemed too radical to 
grant; the civil government regarded the landless as a nuisance, and 
the Church Council rejected the appeals of the separating evangelicals. 
The Russian Government eventually recognized the new movement as 
an authentic Mennonite body and gave approval for the founding of 
a new colony, thus solving the problem that baffled the intrenched 
Mennonite authorities. The whole struggle was unbrotherly and 
bequeathed a bitter feeling in Russia which carried over in eens 
relations after migration to America. 


Thus the Mennonite story in Russia had both its dark and its bright 
spots. During the century the Mennonites had been acted upon by 
a variety of influences, all of which left some impression. Economi- 
cally there was unquestioned progress; culturally there were advances 
in education and social responsibility. Many received a new under- 
standing of religious life, and for all, the Mennonite pacifist principles 
were emphasized. - Missionary interests deepened the sense of evan- 
gelistic responsibilities, though work among the immediate Russian 
population was ruled out by original agreement. In 1869 a missionary 
candidate from Gnadenfeld, Heinrich Dirks, was. approved and sent 
to the foreign field in Sumatra under the Dutch Mennonite Mission 
Board. He was the first Mennonite sett missionary in modern 
times. 

Some of thé most interesting developments: among. the Russian 
Mennonites occurred in the years following 1870; however, this ac- 
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count will stop at that date and our attention will turn to the matter 
of emigration to America which is the particular concern in this story. 


EMIGRATION TO AMERICA 


In the seventies all of the Mennonite groups in Russia were to face 
a decision on the question of military service which was to sift them 
and send approximately one-third to North America. The change in 
government policy which brought this about was inevitable. Large 
numbers of wealthy German colonies, some of whom even retained 
political affiliation with Germany, aroused the jealousy of Russian 
landowners and the fears of nationalists, while growing democratic 
sentiment caused rebellion against all privileged classes. ‘The Czar 
was, in fact, no longer an absolute monarch. A similar change was 
taking place in Prussia whereby monarchs, once all-powerful, were 
no longer able to continue, in the face of growing nationalism, prom- 
ises made in good faith by their predecessors. 


As the laws were finally revised, the special Russian committee for 
affairs of the colonies (Fuersorge Komitee) was abolished and govern- 
ment of the colonies came under the same administration as the rest 
of the country; control passed into Russian hands, the use of the 
Russian language was required, and military service or a substitute 
noncombatant service was obligatory on every man without exception. 


Mennonite life in Russia had been so built about the special status 
that its continuation or reconstruction on any other basis seemed im- 
possible. As successive delegations visited the capital and failed to 
bring back any assurance of satisfactory action, the sentiment for 
seeking a new home grew. “Even Australia,” they said, “would not 
be too far for us with God’s help, if we could there find the hope to 
preserve our faith and confession.”’**® 


The sentiment toward emigration was not unanimous. Certain 
modifications of the proposed changes were made including alternate 
work of a civilian nature instead of the offensive military service. 
These changes seemed reasonable and satisfactory to many who re- 
garded the “absolutists” who refused compromise as unreasonable 
and ungrateful, and who felt that the time had come for a closer 
cooperation with Russian society. Thus there were two viewpoints 
taken: those who migrated and those who remained. Cornelius 
Krahn summarizes it in these words: “In the eyes of the Americans, 
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those who remained in Russia were unfaithful, and in the eyes of those 
who remained, the ones who went to America were ‘behind the 
times.’””*’ The majority were ready to accept the modified status and 
remain in Russia. 


Correspondence with American Mennonites had started in 1871, 
and information was being circulated in 1872. Perhaps most import- 
ant was that in May 1873 a delegation had started out to investigate 
in person the possibilities of colonization in America. ‘There were 
twelve deputies in the delegation representing a wide spread of inter- 
ested congregations, from the Molotschna Colony, from Polish Russia, 
Volhynia, and from East Prussia.** 


Of the larger groups which migrated in a body, the Alexanderwohl 
congregation was the first to leave. Almost the whole membership 
with all the preachers, numbering about eight hundred in all, sailed 
in August 1874. ‘They were joined by others to make a total of a 
thousand.’ All of these settled in Kansas. Another congregation 
that migrated intact was the Krimmer Mennoniten Bruedergemeinde 
organized from Kleine Gemeinde members who had located in the 
Crimea. Thirty families with their elder, J. A. Wiebe, arrived in 
America in the summer of 1874 and settled in Kansas and Minne- 
sota.”° 3 

The Hutterites were another group that migrated entirely. They 
had moved onto land in Molotschna in 1843. Here they founded 
four villages but not on the communal plan. Later two communal 
Bruderhof villages were established. ‘Thus there were both colony 
and independent Hutterites, about half and half. All migrated to 
America in the years 1874 to 1879 in three major moves and settled 
in South Dakota.** 


From the Chortitza Colony there were some three thousand indi- 
viduals who emigrated, but apparently with no large group migration. 
However, from its daughter colonies there were group movements. 
The largest of these was the wholesale migration of the Bergthal 
Mennonites, a colony of the Chortitza people who had located in five 
villages near Mariupol. It was closely knit socially, economically, 
and religiously. They disposed of all their holdings, transferred them- 
selves and assets to the new world in four groups, 1874 to 1876, and 
located in Manitoba.”* Another colony of Chortitza extraction was 
from the Fuerstenland; they reserved seventeen townships just west 
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of the Bergthal Mennonites in Manitoba. It will be noted that 
practically all of the Chortitza stock located in Canada.” 


The Volhynian Swiss who had located in Polish Russia joined the 
migration. ‘They had originally been of Amish persuasion and had 
moved from Bavaria across Europe to settle in Poland near Zhitomer, 
attracted by the same offers that had lured the Prussian Mennonites. 
Their four congregations all voted to migrate, which they did, a 
total of some 160 families. About sixty families settled in South 
Daketa and a hundred in Kansas.** Near the Swiss were a group 
of Prussian Mennonites who also, with their leader Tobias Unruh, 
decided to leave and to locate in Kansas. 


Besides the groups that moved more or less intact, there were fam- 
ilies and individuals from many villages where no such general move- 
ment took place. Of particular interest were about fifty families 
from Prussia where military laws similar to those of Russia were going 
into effect. ‘Those who resented the change joined the movement 
to America. As suggested before, perhaps one-third of the Russian 
Mennonite population left the country. The greater part of the 
congregations were not seriously affected. Enough elders and min- 
isters remained that church life continued normally. The landless 
problem was solved for some time and a new period of prosperity be- 
gan with great advances in education, industry, and manufacturing. 


RELOCATION IN AMERICA 


The new settlers had a choice between the United States and 
Canada, and their decision was determined in part by the firmness 
of their convictions. In Canada there was already a tradition of 
exemption from military service for those with religious scruples 
against bearing arms. ‘This definitely would apply to the new immi- 
grants.” In the United States there was no such assurance, though 
it was known that conscientious objectors during the recent Civil 
War had been exempted on payment of a fee. Regarding the con- 
trol of schools, which had religious significance for some, Canada ex- 
tended freedom in the education of children without restriction; 
whereas, in the United States control of school was under the Jjuris- 
diction of the separate states, and Mennonites would be treated as 
other citizens. As to land, both countries had plenty, but Canada 
could provide it in large areas which could be reserved in advance, 
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while in the United States it would have to be on a homestead basis 
(for which no advance reservation was possible) or purchased from 
railway land in sections that might not be contiguous. 


Comparing these provisions, one might anticipate a movement of 
the Russian Mennonites en masse to Canada. Her unlimited reserva- 
tions of free land with financial help and legal exemption from bearing 
arms were not matched by the United States. These were the 
factors that won the more conservative Bergthalers, Fuerstenlaender, 
and Kleine Gemeinde to settle in Canada. They prized the clear 
separation, the closed community, and control of schools.** 


There were, however, other factors. The prairies farther south 
were more like the steppes of South Russia, transportation facilities 
were more advanced, and the climate seemed more desirable. To take 
advantage of the more favorable conditions in the States required 
some willingness to compromise in the matter of community life and a 
certain faith in the government that exemption from military service 
would be granted. This, therefore, appealed to those who were 
somewhat more disposed toward accommodation to new conditions. 
While it may be agreed that the more conservative chose Canada 
and the more liberal chose the States, the point cannot be pressed too 
far. Family relationships (and sometimes the pressure of railway 
representatives) often determined final destination. ‘The advice of 
American Mennonites helped many to decide. And the story is told 
of one group intending to go to Canada who were met by a Minnesota 
pioneer and put on the train only to be told after starting that they 
were headed for Mountain Lake rather than Manitoba.*’ Presumably 
such cases were rare. : 


Those who settled in Canada were located on two areas in Manitoba 
just north of the United States border. ‘They were known as the 
East Reserve and the West Reserve and were respectively east and 
west of the Red River. Present Steinbach marks the eastern edge of 
the East Reserve, while Gretna marks the southeast corner of the 
West Reserve.”* 

In the beginning all of the mnineatd assumed that they would 
transfer to the new land the same type of agricultural and church 
organization as they had had in Russia. Community ownership of 
land, villages laid out with broad streets and hedges, house and barn 
in a single structure, community and church officers overlapping-— 
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all this and more were reproduced according to that on the steppes. 
This was especially true in Canada and Kansas. 

The old patterns held for a decade or so, but with the passing of 
time new provisions by the Canadian Government and the pressure 
of American ways brought changes. Against such changes the 
Fuerstenland group reacted most stringently. ‘They adhered to the 
old ways and ‘became known as the Old Colonists (Altkolonier). 
Among the Bergthalers there developed a difference over holding 
to the old ways which resulted in a schism, whereby adherents to the 
traditional forms in the West Reserve adopted the name Sommerfeld 
Church and those in the East became known as the Chortitz Church.” 
The Bergthal name was retained by those less traditionally minded. 
The story of their association with the General Conference is reserved 
for later. » : 


In contrast to the relatively small and well-defined area in which 
the Russian Mennonites located in Canada, those who came to the 
United States spread widely from Kansas to Minnesota. It may be 
accepted, as Smith estimates, that one-half of the ten thousand settled 
in Kansas.*° ‘The other half was divided among the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, and Nebraska, with the last named getting the smallest share. 

Certain groups among the immigrants were identifiable and organ- 
ized themselves for community life. The colony Hutterites formed 
new communities immediately on the same pattern as the old. The 
Kleine Gemeinde consciously maintained themselves as a body. ‘The 
Bruedergemeinde and the Krimmer Bruedergemeinde, while they had 
no association in Russia, were so similar that it appeared they might 
unite in the new land; they were kept apart until recent years by 
emphasis on certain minor points. All four of these groups retained 
or developed their own conference relationships: ‘The remaining 
groups were available for such association together ge with other 
American Mennonite bodies as seemed desirable. ) 


By 1910, after a generation in the new world, sixty-three of the 
one hundred and thirty-four Russian Mennonite congregations in the 
United States were members of the General Conference. Twenty-one 
belonged to the Mennonite Brethren group and seven more to the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren. ‘The :Hutterites had nineteen con- 
gregations in South Dakota. . Eighteen congregations were still 
independent.* Actually many’ of: the independent congregations: 
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later joined the General Conference so that eventually well over half 
of the descendants of the Russian Mennonite immigrants in the 
United States adhered to the General Conference. In Canada as 
of 1910 none of the Manitoba congregations had yet associated them- 
selves with the General Conference. There was occasional visitation 
sponsored by the Home Mission Board, and assistance in pastoral 
work. The Conference of Mennonites in Canada was at that time 
just being organized. Its later remarkable development will be re- 
corded in the next chapter. 


Further consideration of the Russian Mennonite immigration in- 
volves three pertinent questions. The first is the relation between 
newly arriving immigrants and their brothers and sisters in the 
faith already in America, especially those factors that have bearing on 
their eventual affiliation with the General Conference of Mennonites. 
The second is the changes that were produced in the General Con- 
ference through association with this large body of new adherents. 
The third concerns the modifications that were brought about on the 
Russian Mennonites themselves through the new conditions in which 
they were thrown. 


ASSOCIATION WITH AMERICAN MENNONITES 


Correspondence as early as 1871 suggested the plight of the Men- 
nonites in Russia. Cornelius Jansen, a Mennonite businessman in 
Berdiansk, wrote to John F. Funk, editor of the Herold der Wahrheit. 
Jansen requested information regarding American possibilities for 
land, religious freedom, and military service. The Mennonitischer 
Friedensbote of April 1, 1871, had a four-column spread describing 
the Russian Mennonites, their situation, characteristics, and work. 
In the following year four young men appeared to examine unofficially 
the opportunities in America. One of them, Jacob Boehr, was a Palat- 
inate Mennonite, and through him the group was introduced to the 
Palatinate Mennonites at Summerfield, Illinois. One of the four, 
Bernhard Warkentin, remained in the country when the others 
returned home and later took an active part in directing immigration 
to Kansas.*” 

The twelve deputies previously mentioned, who had been officially 
appointed to visit America, arrived in 1873. They traveled in three 
groups although all were together for the inspection of Manitoba. 
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Two fascinating accounts of their travels are found in Leonhard 
Sudermann’s Deputations Reise and Paul Tschetter’s diary.** Both 
express deep appreciation for the help of the American Mennonites. 
Their six-week tour covered sections of Manitoba, Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska. Kansas seems to have been bypassed, but Christian 
Krehbiel at Summerfield induced some of the delegates to visit lands 
in that state, and with Bernhard Warkentin he accompanied different 
groups on inspection trips.** In spite of this incidental approach, 
Kansas later became the most popular location. Its popularity was 
not entirely accidental, however, as the Santa Fe Railroad was very 
active in soliciting settlers for its land, and Christian Krehbiel and a 
few others became strong advocates. 


Three organizations were set up for assistance to the anticipated 
immigration. The West was represented by the Mennonite Board of 
Guardians which combined the efforts of the General Conference and 
the (Old) Mennonites. Christian Krehbiel was chairman and John 
F. Funk, treasurer; David Goertz served as secretary and Bernhard 
Warkentin as traveling agent. The East similarly had their Men- 
nonite Executive Aid Committee under the direction of A. B. Shelly 
of the General Conference and Amos Herr of the (Old) Mennonites. 
The Canadian Mennonites organized their Russian Mennonite Aid 
Commitee*’ with J. Y. Schantz as clerk and treasurer. Since Schantz 
worked with all those who settled in Canada, he had a particularly 
heavy assignment and was the key man in negotiations and settlement. 


Under these organizations, funds were raised, representatives were 
placed in European and American ports, and temporary entertainment 
arranged along the routes of travel. The response to appeals for 
funds by the different committees was general and generous so that 
by September 1874 the Mennonite Board of Guardians was able to 
report over $42,000 deposited in the New York banks.** 


As a result of this activity, widespread personal acquaintance was 
set up with the new arrivals, and mutual sympathy paved the way for 
future relations between the immigrant and American congregations. 
Not to be neglected is the fact that for the first time on a broad scale, 
the Mennonites of America had cooperated in a major enterprise; no 
permanent organization resulted (nor could one have been expected), 
but the path was blazed for later cooperative undertakings. 
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AFFILIATION WITH THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


It has been noted that the major part of those immigrant congre- 
gations which did not already have an organized affiliation joined the 
General Conference. ‘This raises an interesting question, for the 
decision was not a foregone conclusion. Many of the immigrants were 
attracted to the (Old) Mennonites. Mentioned specifically was the 
(Old) Mennonite plain appearance, the strong expression of non- 
resistance, and the rejection of many of the practices of worldly 
society in America.*’ Certainly both groups had given unstintingly of 
time and funds and had set up good relations with the newcomers. 
Equally certainly, neither had done this with any purpose of attracting 
adherence. 


The General Conference churches had certain advantages. District 
organizations and general committees for prosecution of church work 
were in operation. Action for missions and education, in which the 
new arrivals were interested, was already in progress. Certain indi- 
viduals in the General Conference had themselves been immigrants 
and had retained language and cultural ties with their European 
background. 

Among the individuals who contributed to the association of the 
Russian Mennonites with the General Conference, recognition must 
be given to Christian Krehbiel, David Goerz, and Bernhard Warkentin. 
The last two were Molotschna Mennonites themselves of recent 
arrival. Warkentin was the son of a wealthy wheat grower in 
South Russia and later became a miller of prominence in Kansas. 
In his first years in America (1872-73) he resided at Summerfield, 
Illinois, and associated with the church there. In his capacity as 
traveling agent for the Mennonite Board of Guardians, he directed 
many of his countrymen to Kansas and settled there himself. 


David Goerz was educated in the Gnadenfeld and Ohrloff schools 
in South Russia and served as secretary in the office of the large 
Cornies estate. After conversion he shifted into the teaching profes- 
sion and accepted the invitation to come to Summerfield as the paro- 
chial schoolteacher, arriving in 1873.** He became the secretary for 
the Mennonite Board of Guardians and moved to Kansas in 1875. 

Perhaps the most important move of the American Mennonites ‘in 
relation to the newly arriving Russians was that in which Christian 
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Krehbiel and about thirty members from Summerfield, Illinois, and 
the Iowa congregations bought land in Kansas and located near 
Halstead. Krehbiel had been proposing a colonization scheme 
several years before. It envisaged the group purchase of a large area 
of good land in the West which should be reserved for Mennonites 
seeking such new farmland, and it was designed with the purpose of 
keeping the settlers near enough together to foster communication and 
church life. Krehbiel felt too many Mennonites had been lost to 
other churches and to the world because they were scattered in isola- 
tion. The plan was presented to the Western Conference in 1869 
and a committee appointed to work out the details.*” Apparently no 
final authorization was ever given the plan, but the idea remained in 
Krehbiel’s mind and was revived with the new immigration from 
Russia. Enamored by the land in Kansas, Krehbiel led the group of 
interested Summerfield members there, and in 1874 they chose land 
in the vicinity of Halstead. When adjacent sections were bought 
by three “Christians’—Christian Voran, Christian Hirschler, and 
Christian Krehbiel—it was not improper that the town arising there 
was named Christian. ‘Though the little town was later abandoned 
when the railroad failed to touch it, the name is still continued in the 
First Mennonite Church of Christian, Moundridge, Kansas.*° 


Bernhard Warkentin was the first to move to the prospective loca- 
tion. Others followed, including David Goerz in 1875 and Christian 
Krehbiel in 1879. With these three enthusiasts for Kansas, for the 
General Conference, and for cooperation with the immigrants, Hal- 
stead rapidly became the center of activity for both the General Con- 
ference and the Kansas congregations. Summerfield never recovered 
from its loss; from its early place as one of the largest congregations 
in the conference, it became smaller and eventually weak, but its 
vitality was transferred to a most strategic place for future growth. 


KANSAS KONFERENZ 


Once located in Kansas, David Goerz’s abilities came into full play. 
In addition to his work with the continuing immigration, he opened a 
bookstore, established a printing business, and edited a paper for the 
new immigrants. The paper, entitled Zur Heimath, had been started 
in 1875 at Summerfield under the Mennonite Board of Guardians. 
Ten thousand copies were issued free monthly during the first year. At 
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Halstead it was slightly enlarged and a subscription price charged. It 
was circulated among all of the new churches and became their semi- 
official organ. . 

One of Goerz’s most important contributions, though rather inci- 
dental at the time, was a call put forth in 1877 for a meeting of all 
Mennonite teachers. This occurred in November, and there the edu- 
cational problems of the communities were discussed.** Out of this 
grew the plan for a meeting of delegates from all of the Kansas con- 
gregations. Ten congregations were represented by seventy delegates 
at the meeting which was held in December. This was the first meet- 
ing of what came to be called the Kansas Konferenz der Mennoniten. 
Annual meetings were held until 1892 when it was reorganized as the 
Western District Conference of the General Conference with about 
twenty participating congregations. In the fifteen years between 1877 
and 1892 the Russian congregations were drawn closer and closer to- 
gether and toward the wider General Conference association. The 
movement was gradual but quite logical. 

Educational problems brought the Kansas Konferenz into being and 
were the main concern of the first meeting. The group recommended 
that the Mennonites organize and supervise their own district schools 
where they were in sufficient majority and give the emphasis to reli- 
gion which they desired. In other districts, parochial schools -were 
recommended. The original half dozen schools increased to some forty 
in the ensuing years.*? Their curriculum, texts, and methods were 
given sericus study with recommendations. Elementary schools re- 
quired teachers, and the need was soon expressed for a “Central 
School.” ‘This resulted in the founding of a Fortbildungsschule in 1882, 
located the first year in the village of Emmental, then moved to Hal- 
stead. 

The Fortbildungsschule at Halstead had some similarity to the 
Wadsworth School which had been established earlier by the General 
Conference and had been closed shortly before this time. Instruction 
was in both German and English with a strong emphasis on Bible and 
religious subjects but also including the three Rs, geography, and even 
the Constitution of the United States. The afternoon was devoted to 
work as well as study. | 

While this school was not in any sense a continuation of the Wads- 
worth attempt, it was in the preparatory stage in the years about 1878 
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when the Wadsworth School was discontinued. The Mission Board 
was interested in establishing a mission school in the West to care for 
that aspect of the Wadsworth work. The Kansas Konferenz, in 1879, 
expressed a desire that this be combined with their proposed school.** 
While this was not actually accomplished, the Mission Board did send 
Indian students from the Oklahoma field to study at Halstead.** 


In the middle eighties there was agitation to move the Halstead 
School to the city of Newton. When in 1886 the city of Newton offered 
financial inducements, the move to that location was authorized with 
the plan that the institution be reorganized as a first-class college. 
Steps for the relocation were completed in the next few years, and the 
Halstead School was discontinued at the close of the 1892-93 school 
year.’ Its activities were transferred to the new institution to be 
known as Bethel College. 


Besides its educational activities the Kansas Konferenz was con- 
cerned with a wide variety of other matters. Attention was given to 
impoverished congregations and isolated congregations. For this work 
a Reiseprediger treasury was inaugurated and annual reports were 
made. Missions and publications became its concern through support 
of the General Conference mission activity in Oklahoma and the 
Western Publication Society of which David Goerz was manager. 
Differences between congregations and questions of doctrine and 
policy were also referred to the Kansas Konferenz. 


The activities and attitudes of this group show a remarkable sim- 
ilarity to those of the General Conference. Education, for which they 
had shown concern in Russia, was given prominence. The appoint- 
ment of a Reiseprediger to care for scattered and weak congregations 
showed the same concern that had inaugurated the General Confer- 
ence. Mission interest was expressed in efforts for the conversion and 
education of Indians and, as early as 1876, one of their youth, H. R. 
Voth, attended the Wadsworth Institute and was recognized as their 
first missionary candidate.*° Zur Heimath served their interests in 
intercommunication until its merging with the General Conference 
paper whereupon a further link was effected between the two organi- 
zations. 

The practical questions (such as attitude toward government elec- 
tions, lawsuits, music in worship, temperance societies, secret societies, 
rebaptism of non-Mennonite applicants for church membership) show 
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that these churches were meeting the same problems of relation to 
environment which American churches had met. Their answers, 
while not permitting quite the degree of freedom allowed in eastern 
churches, reveal no arbitrariness. Among the Kansas immigrants, 
probably the Volhynian Swiss were the most conservative. It showed 
up in matters of dress; yet the Swiss at Hoffnungsfeld, under their 
elder Jacob Stucky, were free to start a Sunday school in 1876 or 
1877 while still worshiping in the immigrant shed.*’ Prayer meetings 
were introduced and, shortly after, there was a Christmas program 
with recitations, a tree, and presents. Other churches accepted the 
Sunday school also, and the first convention was held in 1884 “as a 
trial,’’** after which it became a regular occurrence. 


KANSAS CHURCHES 


By the end of the eighties, it became evident to the Kansas Kon- 
ferenz as well as to the General Conference, that their activities were 
so similar as to warrant closer association. As a matter of fact, indi- 
vidual churches of the Kansas Konferenz had been affiliating with the 
General Conference for some time. The Halstead group of Summer- 
fielders had, upon location in Kansas in 1875, immediately resumed 
connections with the General Conference. The large Alexanderwohl 
congregation joined in 1876 and others followed until, by 1888, thir- 
teen of the fifteen Kansas congregations were already members of the 
General Conference. As members of the General Conference they 
participated in district activities with those churches that had earlier 
organized the Western Conference. Thus the Kansas churches were 
involved in two district conferences. They had many concerns in 
common with the Western Conference and other concerns which were 
rather localized in Kansas. Yet there was much unavoidable over- 
lapping. In this situation two steps were proposed— that the Kansas 
Konferenz as a body become part of the Western Conference, and 
that the enlarged Western Conference (which then extended a thou- 
sand miles from East to West) should be divided into two districts. 


The proposal was approved in principle as early as 1888 at which 
time the previous Western Conference (including the Kansas church- 
es) was divided into a Middle District and a Western District with 
the Mississippi River roughly the dividing line. The Kansas Kon- 
ferenz wound up its affairs in the next few years and disbanded as a 
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separate organization in 1892. The Kansas congregations involved in 
this move as well as those which joined the Western District of the 
General Conference before 1900 are shown on the accompanying 
table. 

Table 1 indicates somewhat of the variety of immigrants that were 
represented in the Kansas congregations. The Alexanderwohlers, after 
successive moves from Holland through Prussia to Russia and finally 
to America, made up two congregations. The Volhynian Swiss formed 
a large congregation at Hoffnungsfeld and overflowed into Christian 
and later Pretty Prairie. From Polish Russia were two groups, the 
Ostrogers at Canton and Pawnee Rock and the Michaliners at 
Gnadenberg, near Elbing. Prussians were found at Hillsboro and 
Newton and in the Zion congregation at Elbing. In the eighties a new 
immigration of Swiss arrived from their homeland to settle near White- 
water, while other Swiss from Galicia located at Arlington and 
Hanston. 

In nearby Nebraska a prominent group of Prussian Mennonites 
settled in Gage County near Beatrice. There were thirty-four families 
of well-to-do class. They joined the Western District in 1896. A larger 
settlement mostly of Molotschna people was founded around Hender- 
son. This congregation joined the General Conference in 1893 but 
chose the Northern District for its local affiliation. 


TABLE 1 


Kansas Congregations Which Joined the 
General Conference before 1900 


1875 . 

Halstead Halstead South Germans from Summerfield, 
Ill. 

1876 | 

Alexanderwohl Goessel (2NE)* “SS Cambria” passengers from the 
Alexanderwohl cong., Russia 

1878 3 

Christian Moundridge Summerfielders & Volhynian Swiss 

Brudertal Hillsboro (8NE) ‘Prussians, Polish, Moltschna 

Hoffnungsau Buhler (4NE) “SS Teutonia” passengers from 


Alexanderwohl cong., Russia 
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1881 

Canton 
Emmaus 
Gnadenberg 
Hoffnungsfeld 
Newton 


1884 
Hillsboro 


1887 
Peabody 


1890 
Bergthal 
Pretty Prairie 


West Zion 
Zion 


1893 

Bethel College 
Garden Township 
Johannestal I 


Johannestal IT 
Ransom 
Swiss 


1896 
Bergthal 
Mennoville 
Sichar 


Beatrice 


Canton 
Whitewater (SNE) 
Elbing (4SW) 
Moundridge (4W) 
Newton 


Hillsboro 
Peabody 


Pawnee Rock (4N) 
Pretty Prairie (4E) 


Moundridge 
Elbing 


Newton 
Moundridge (6S) 
Hillsboro (3NW) 


Hillsboro (3NW) 
Ransom 


Whitewater (2SE) 


Corn, OK (5NW) 
El Reno, OK (7N) 
Cordell, OK (6NE) 


Beatrice, NE 


From Ostrog, Polish Russia 
Prussians 

From Michalin, Polish Russia 
Volhynian Swiss 

Prussians, Polish, Molotschna 


Mixed 
(Attended only one conference) 


From Ostrog, Polish Russia 
Volhynian Swiss from Hoffnungs- 
feld & South Dakota, settled 1884 
Mixed, offshoot from Christian 
Prussians 


Mixed, organized 1893 

Mixed, offshoot from Christian 

Russians from Polish Russia, 
Michalin 

Russians from Polish Russia 

Swiss from Switzerland 

Swiss from Switzerland in late 

1880s 


Kansas settlers 

Kansas settlers 

Kansas settlers, Prussians from 
Polish Russia (Michalin) 

Prussians 


*The number and letters indicate the location of the church in terms of miles 
and direction from the town named. 


THE NorRTHERN CHURCHES 
The two states in the North where larger groups of Russian Menno- 


nite immigrants settled were South Dakota and Minnesota. 


In South 


Dakota they came from four sources—the Volhynian Swiss, the Mo- 
lotschna, the Hutterites (both colony and independent), and the 
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Michaliner Swiss from Polish Russia. S. F. Sprunger, as Reiseprediger, 
visited South Dakota in 1878 and reported seven Mennonite commu- 
nities apart from the Hutterite colonies. They were two Swiss congre- 
gations near Childstown, a Molotschna congregation near Silver 
Creek, a congregation near Springfield, an immersionist group (part- 
ly Mennonite) near Brotherfield, and two Hutterite congregations.*® 
The Volhynian Swiss started two congregations, Salem in 1876 and 
Zion in 1879. They were but a short distance apart and were com- 
bined to form a single congregation called Salem-Zion in 1894. The 
Molotschna group, a few miles farther north, was known by that name 
for some years, but later adopted the name Bethesda. 


The Dakota congregations had great difficulty in the first years 
through prairie fires, grasshoppers, and exceptionally cold winters. 
Some were poor to begin with and progress was slow. Congregations 
were not well organized and the area was regarded as a suitable home 
mission field by other denominations. The more serious Mennonites 
were concerned about losses of members to “Albrechts” preachers and 
others. It was in this situation that a call came to the General Con- 
ference for help, and S. F. Sprunger responded with the 1878 visit. 
He found much need for a mediator who could hold the different 
groups together. Repeated trips by Sprunger helped smooth some of 
the differences, and he was able to dedicate the Salem Church in 1880 
and ordain the Friedensberg elder in 1878.°° His freest contacts were 
with the Swiss; he stimulated their interest in missions and education 
and, no doubt, was instrumental in the decision of Salem and Fried- 
ensberg to join the General Conference several years later, in 1899. 
In the meantime, Sunday schools had become current among the 
Dakota churches, and the Swiss particularly responded liberally to the 
appeal in 1890 for funds to start Bethel College. 


In Minnesota about three hundred families, perhaps 1,800 indi- 
viduals, settled in the years from 1873 to 1880.°? The main source of 
this immigration was the Molotschna congregations of South Russia, 
all of whom settled in eastern Cottonwood and western Watonwan 
counties in the vicinity of Mountain Lake. Besides the Molotschna 
people, there were thirteen families of Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
who (as the name suggests) came from the Crimea. They were the 
first settlers to arrive in 1873. There were also twenty-eight families 
of Bergthalers who had gone to Manitoba and found the climate too 
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cold. In the following decade about fifty families of Galician Swiss 
located in and around Butterfield.°’ Among these groups there was 
great diversity, coming as they did from as many as fifty different 
Russian communities. They found it difficult to form church associ- 
ation readily, and American denominations attempted home mission 
work among them. Actually the Americans got little response, for the 
conservative Mennonites were accustomed to stereotyped services with 
sermons read from a book and were repelled: by the freedom and loud 
ways of the frontier evangelists. ‘There were positive results in the 
deepening conviction that some organization was necessary and in the 
stirring of missionary enthusiasm and evangelistic fervor. 


_ By 1880 three distinct groups were organized. The first was in 1876 
when one of: the ministers, Aaron Wall, instructed a group of candi- 
dates for baptism and then called in Elder William Ewert from Kan- 
sas to baptize them. At the same time, Wall was ordained by Ewert 
as elder. Thus was formed a congregation known as “Wall’s church.” 
When this congregation agreed to practice footwashing along with 
communion, there were those who objected; in 1878, under a newly 
arrived minister named Gerhard Neufeld, they organized what came 
to be called the First Mennonite Church of Mountain Lake. The 
Bergthalers from Manitoba who had settled near Butterfield affiliated 
with this group. The third group to be organized before 1880 was 
the Mennonite Brethren. Some of their members had come with the 
Molotschna immigrants but had no minister. With their freedom 
from form, it was possible for a layman to baptize candidates in 1877 
by immersion and proceed with organizing a congregation.™* 


- Among the members of the Wall church there was enough variation 
that differences of viewpoint brought about a division in 1889. The 
particular bone of contention was the adoption of Sunday schools and 
the holding of revival meetings. -Three congregations were formed— 
the Bruderthal, the Bergfelder, and the Bethel. Wall emphasized 
conversion and revival meetings as had been practiced by the 
American evangelists in the community; with his supporters he formed 
the Bruderthal congregation. This was for a time called the Defense- 
less Mennonite Brethren, but later adopted: the name Evangelical 
Mennonite Brethren:Church. With the departure of Wall’s group, 
the remainder who were more conservative in adoption of new meth- 
ods took the name Bergfelder, by which they were known until the 
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adoption of the name Gospel Mennonite Church in 1943: The Bethel 
congregation which was also organized from the original Wall. group 
in 1889 stood-in a middle position, being not as conservative as the 
Bergfelder: nor as evangelistic as the Bruderthal. They were liberal in 
freely accepting Sunday schools, missions, choirs, and to a limited 
extent, revival services. 

The Bethel congregation, which led in other liberal moves, was the 
first from Minnesota to join the General Conference. The step was 
taken in 1890. The leadership of such men as J. J. Balzer and I. I. 
Bargen did much to account for the move. Together they had started 
a Union Sunday School in 1886 which grew in five Sundays from 
fourteen to one hundred pupils.*° It stressed the missionary spirit and 
was accompanied by choirs and quartets and even a small organ. Both 
men had a fair education on arrival; Bargen qualified as a teacher 
immediately, and Balzer after a few years of schooling at Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa. Both became teachers in the village school in 1885. 
Their Russian background was important, for Bargen came from 
Alexanderwohl and Balzer from Gnadenfeld. Their interest in schools, 
missions, and sewing societies stimulated others and carried over into 
the group that then became the Bethel congregation in 1889. 


Two other congregations closely related to Bethel joined the Gen- 
eral Conference about this time—the Salem congregation of Galician 
Swiss in 1896, and another nearby known as the Menno Simons con- 
gregation in 1902. Others came considerably later—the First Menno- 
nite Church in 1917, the Bergfelder in 1920, and the Bergthalers near 
Butterfield in 1923. (See table 2.) 


It is not difficult to find reasons for the tardiness of development i in 
the north as compared with that in Kansas. First of all, the settlers 
located. less compactly. There were no organized colonies. Many 
bought up individual farms, often from discouraged American own- 
ers, and settled in scattered fashion much less homogeneous than in 
Kansas. Then also there. was no recognized center, such as Halstead, 
to stimulate activities and form natural contacts; nor were there func- 
tioning congregations, as Alexanderwohl, to provide leadership. In 
this respect South Dakota was a little different than Minnesota, for 
there the Swiss were more interrelated and some had kin among the 
Kansas Swiss. A third significant factor was the influence of the 
American evangelistic efforts. This stimulated some individuals and 
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groups but repelled the more staid Mennonites. Thus a marked 
cleavage might on occasion have prevented cooperative moves. 

If certain factors retarded organization of congregations and de- 
velopment, there were yet favorable factors. There were a few pro- 
gressive, liberal congregations, particularly Salem-Zion in South 
Dakota and Bethel in Minnesota. These accepted evangelistic meth- 
ods sufficiently to have a positive emphasis, but were not drawn far 
enough away from the Mennonite position as to lose sympathy with 
the larger body. With all new methods they were in the forefront and 
provided a focal point and leavening influences for new General Con- 
ference activities when the time came. 

Development in education and schools was also influential. The 
Russian Mennonite interest in education was carried over; when the 
public schools failed to provide the religious background and German 
language which the immigrants desired, they organized private schools. 
Both public and private schools were inadequately supported at first 


TABLE 2 


Northern District Congregations Which 
Joined the General Conference before 1925 


Name Location Source 

1881 

Salem (Salem- Freeman, SD (5E) Volhynian Swiss 
Zion ) 


Friedensberg Springfield, SD (10W) “Heinrichsdoerfer” of Karoldswald 
(Loretta) 


1890 

Bethel Mountain Lake, MN _sPrrogressive-liberal Molotschna 
settlers, section of Wall congregation 
which divided 1889 

1893 

Henderson Henderson, NE Molotschna 

(Bethesda ) 

1896 

Salem Butterfield, MN Galician Swiss affiliated with the 
Bethel congregation 

1899 


Molotschna Marion, SD (4W) Molotschna 
(Bethesda ) | , 
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1902 

Menno Simons Butterfield, MN Sponsored by Bethel pastors 

Salem Wisner, NE 

1905 

Bethany Freeman, SD Organized in town from 4 families of 
Salem-Zion, with Hutterite and Low 
German (Molotschna) 

1908 

Salem Freeman, SD (7E) Organized on division of Salem-Zion, 
1908 

1917 


First Mennonite 


Mountain Lake, MN 


Conservative-formal Molotschna 
settlers 


Salem Munich, ND Minnesota settlers moved west 

Swiss Alsen, ND Minnesota settlers moved west 

1920 

Bergfelder Mountain Lake, MN Molotschna settlers, conservative 
(AN) section of Wall congregation, 1889 

1923 

Bethel Dolton, SD 


Bergthalers affiliated with First 


First Mennonite 
. Mennonite, Mt. Lake 


Butterfield, MN 


Note: The numbers and letters, as “5E,” refer to location of the church in 
terms of miles and direction from the town mentioned. 


but gradually improved. The first Mountain Lake parochial school 
established in the eighties operated for three years under I. I. Bargen 
and J. J. Balzer. Then church schools were started by the Bruder- 
thal Church in 1893 and the Bergthal Church in 1896. All of the 
schools had a wide influence prior to the First World War and helped 
introduce conservative Mennonites into wider contacts with American 
society. 

_ Freeman College came into being in South Dakota about the turn 
of the century and had a profound influence in the northern states. 
A paper was read at sessions of the Northern District Conference in 
1909, urging the necessity of a high school to prepare day school and 
Sunday school teachers and to ground the youth in the Mennonite 
faith.° Sentiment was favorable. the churches authorized prelim- 
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inary steps, and by 1903 funds were sufficient to permit building. 
Classes started that fall with an enrollment of 109 students the first 
year. Management of the school was in the hands of a corporation 
composed of members of the various churches. The Swiss, Low 
German, and Hutterite congregations cooperated; students were drawn 
from all cultural groups of the vicinity. The close contact and asso- 
ciation in this endeavor did much to remove barriers of dialect, cus- 
toms, and class consciousness. 


THE NORTHERN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Although two northern churches had joined the General Confer- 
ence in 1881, it was another decadé before others joined. ‘The or- 
ganization of the Northern District was very significant in this respect 
and took place in a series of meetings in the early nineties. The first, 
of preachers and others interested, was held in the First Mennonite 
Church (“Neufeld’s Church”) of Mountain Lake in October 1891. 
It was informal in nature and was sponsored by A. B. Shelly (then 
chairman of the General Conference) and J. B. Baer (traveling 
evangelist). A program related to missions and young people was 
proposed, and six churches responded, four from Minnesota and two 
from South Dakota.*’ There were also representatives from Nebraska 
and Manitoba in attendance as well as the sponsors and other leaders 
from the General Conference. 


A second and similar meeting was held the féilowing year. = Hen- 
derson, Nebraska, where representation was about the same.** A 
third was held at Childstown, South Dakota, in 1894, entertained by 
the Salem congregation. ‘It was at the close of this session that deci- 
sion was reached to effect a more definite and binding RES 
The motion reads: 4 


Resolved that the conference organize itself into a permanent body and that 
the respective congregations be represented at later conferences by delegates 
in the ratio of one delegate to thirty communicant members or fraction thereof.5® 


Five of the six congregations represented immediately entered into 
this closer fellowship, and in the ten succeeding years three more were 
added. The churches involved and their attendance are indicated in 
table 3. 
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Table 3 


Early Sessions and M embership 
of the Northern District Conference 


The bad shee sessions were purely informal, with attendance. as follows: 
First Session, 1891, at First Church, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
igeaneiote Meutelds. Bethel, Wall’s, Nickel’s 
‘South Dakota—Salems, Loretta 
Nebraska—Elder P. Friesen, Preachers Pankratz and J. Friesen 


Second Session, 1892, at Henderson, Nebraska 
Minnesota—Neufeld’s, Bethel, Butterfield (Rinzi), Lamberton (Quiring) 
South Dakota—Salems, EN 
Nebraska—Several congregations not specified, also representatives from 
Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa 


Third Session, 1894, at Childstown, South Dakota 
Aiea Bethel 
South Dakota—Salems, Zion, Loretta 
Nebraska—Henderson, Wisner 


At the close of the 1894 session, those congregations which so desired organ- 
ized as a permanent body with representation of one delegate per thirty mem- 
bers. The following participated, with representation as noted, and with later 
additions up to 1905. = 


is Delegate Representation Each Year 


Contertete eneal = 2 S 3 g & 5 5 5 5 E 5 
Session Conference 

1894 | | | 
Salem Wisner, NE Ce a WE Ue il 2 e ae ane eres 
Salems Childstown,SD ~ 1881 10 Sea ie ea 

Tins eS 9 12 10 10 1Or1S 13. [da toelaal 2 Be 
Bethel Mt. Lake, MN 1O90 i 6 Toda) 815 Bin. 8) Bundie8 8 8 
Friedensberg Loretta, SD TOPE ER ie. 2 ei ip att oats Ae 
1895 * v3 fiw be | 

Bethesda Henderson, NE 1893 ys SS aw Oley ART 0 ks mes Yule ops aes! 
1896 | 
Salems Butterfield, MN 1896 ie? MLA ee 53 ih aba 
1897 


Molotschna Marion,SD —-1899 4 4 2 3 
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These churches which were members of the Northern District 
exerted an influence on others which hesitated to join. They pro- 
vided centers for the introduction of progressive methods, for the 
propagation of the idea of unification, and for the consideration of 
common problems. Recurrent.subjects at their annual meetings were 
Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Sunday School, Winning the Youth, 
and Unification of Congregations. Educational work was approved 
and fostered. Concern was expressed over scattered members and 
unaffiliated congregations, and a Reiseprediger Committee was or- 
ganized to visit and care for them. ‘Preachers’ Conferences’? were 
arranged to which ministers of all Mennonite churches were invited.°° 
Questions pertinent to all were discussed, such as intermarriage with 
outsiders, acceptance of applicants baptized in infancy, promotion of 
missions, Christian responsibility in civil offices as justice of the peace 
or juryman, the value of revival meetings, the use of alcohol and 
tobacco, as well as secret societies and life insurance.® Interests of the 
Preachers’ Conferences and meetings of the Northern District: over- 
lapped at many points, and much the same moderately conservative 
position was taken by both. 


The Northern District Conference, by the end of the century, came 
to provide an organized connecting link between the larger Mennonite 
field of the General Conference and the numerous South Dakota and 
Minnesota churches which were hesitant to step into wider association. 
As late as 1905 only eight congregations had responded with actual 
membership in the district, and two of them had merged, leaving 
seven on the roll. In the twenty years that followed, this number was 
increased to seventeen.” All but two of the seventeen were also mem- 
bers of the General Conference. The two were those at Lost Wood, 
North Dakota, and the Emmanuel Church of Doland, South Dakota. 
The former joined the General Conference in 1926; the latter was one 
of the Hutterite churches and the first of these independent congrega- 
tions to be associated with any conference. Others were to join later.* 


RuSSIAN MENNONITE CONFERENCE ALIGNMENT 


Surveying the field occupied by descendants of the Russian Menno- 
nite immigrants, it appears that alignments had been largely decided 
by mid-century. Aside from the General Conference, several impor- 
tant groups can be mentioned. The Mennonite Brethren Church of 
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North America, active in both Canada and the States, is the largest of 
the others, with a strong evangelistic, missionary, and educational pro- 
gram. It represents the Russian Bruedergemeinde in America. The 
Krimmer Mennonite Bruedergemeinde, closely allied to the Menno- 
nite Brethren in thought and practice, long kept distinct, but eventu- 
ally cooperated in missionary work and then completely merged in 
1960. The Kleine Gemeinde of somewhat similar background con- 
tinues in Canada, renamed in 1952 as the Evangelical Mennonite 
Church. A smaller wing of the same group that located in Nebraska 
has largely dissolved. The Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Confer- 
ence developed by association of the Minnesota Mennonites of Wall’s 
Bruderthal congregation with others of like mind in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. It is still small, but active. The Hutterian 
Brethren, living in colonies, first located in South Dakota and then 
spread to Canada and continued their distinctive mode of life and 
conference association. All of these except the Evangelical Menno- 
nite Brethren represent the projection of Russian Mennonite organiza- 
tions on the American scene. 


The large body of Russian Mennonites whose course had not been 
predetermined by adherence to specific practices (such as revival 
methods, immersion, or communal life) have associated with the 
General Conference Mennonite Church. ‘The process has been 
lengthy and at times delayed by circumstances or conservatism, but 
American influence and the natural affinity of those of similar historic 
ideals have tended to draw separate groups into centralized organiza- 
tion. 


The interesting question at this point is what effect the enrollment 
and participation of this large Mennonite segment has had on the 
General Conference. They came to be a major part of the whole 
body, and their peculiar historical setting and development obviously 
would be of great moment to the whole movement. 


INCREASE IN CONSTITUENCY 


Before 1875 all congregations of the General Ganferenee had their 
background in the southern European immigration, originally of Swiss 
stock. As of that year, delegates of twenty-one churches gathered for 
their seventh session. A total of fifty-nine votes was credited to the 
various delegates which represents a membership not exceeding 1,770. 
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The congregations of the new immigration representing Dutch stock 
via Prussia and Russia began affiliating with the General Conference 
rapidly after that date. By 1900 members from this northern Euro- 
pean background numbered 5,500, while those of the previous southern 
European immigration had increased to 4,500. ‘Thus the northerners 
were over one-half of the total and continued to increase in propor- 
tion. In 1910 the ratio was 7,700 to 5,800, totaling 13,500. 


The fact that the General Conference grew in fifty years from an 
association of 21 churches with less than 2,000 members to one of 
131 congregations of 19,000 members was ite to a large extent to 
accretions from the Russian Mennonite immigration. This of course 
affected every activity of the church by increasing financial resources 
and personnel. It made possible carrying on work in the fields of 
Christian missions, education, and Eee) which would have 
been otherwise impossible. 


INCREASE OF AREA AND DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


With the organization of the General Conference in 1860, the 
churches associated with it naturally fell into. two groups—those east 
of the Appalachian Mountains and those west. Those in the East were 
older Pennsylvania churches which had come from colonial times. 
Those west were the result of migration to the West and new immi- 
gration. By 1868 the division of interests. was.clear enough that a 
Western Conference was organized and so named in distinction from 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Conference of twenty years earlier. The 
new Western Conference grew with immigration, and most notably 
with the immigration from Russia. As pointed out earlier, the mem- 
bers of the Kansas Conference were for-a time part of and parallel 
with the Western Conference. This.arrangement soon became too 
cumbersome, and in 1888 the first Western Conference was replaced 
by two new district conferences— the Middle District and the Western 
District. ) 

The new Western District was essentially the Russian Mennonite 
churches of the former Kansas Conference which disbanded with 
assumption. of the new name in 1892. Some twenty churches were 
then involved and increased to about sixty with 7,000 members by 
1925. They were located in Kansas Sina Orlanome seed pues 
(1), Nebraska (1), and Colorado (1).°° | 
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As previously noted, the Northern District started about this same 
time (1894) in an attempt to consolidate the immigrant congregations 
of South Dakota and Minnesota. It included one also from Nebraska 
and by 1925 could count close to twenty associated churches with 
about 3,000 members. 


The Pacific District Conference arose in 1896 when several small 
congregations in Oregon and Washington gathered near Salem, Ore- 
gon, for a meeting and Sunday school convention. The membership 
was composed largely of Swiss and Mennonites from Russia who had 
settled on the Pacific Coast.°° With few exceptions it represented 
expansion from the Western District. In ten years the number had 
reached seven congregations with about 450 members, and by 1925 
there were fifteen congregations located in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and California. 


The General Conference thus entered the twentieth century with 
five district conferences in the United States and six associated congre- 
gations in Canada, all in Saskatchewan. The Canadian organization 
was just then developing, and official relation with the General Con- 
ference was indefinite. 


As a corollary to this increased area was a shift in interest from east 
to west. Early Pennsylvania concerns became centered farther west 
as Wadsworth, Ohio, became an educational center, then still farther 
west to Berne, Indiana, as publication efforts arose. ‘This Swiss center 
was gradually eclipsed as publication work assumed greater proportions 
still farther west. By 1923 the Board of Publication suggested a 
Kansas location for its work. With this move in prospect, the gift of 
a building in 1943 provided central offices at Newton, Kansas. Later, 
in the postwar period with the growing importance of Canada in the 
General Conference, Winnipeg emerges as a close rival of Newton. 


EMPHASIS ON MENNONITE PRINCIPLES 


A third and significant change introduced through the new congre- 
gations was a reemphasis on Mennonite principles. The tendency in 
many sections of the General Conference to react against form and to 
aspire after wider cooperation with others was affecting the stand on 
certain historic Mennonite positions, as nonresistance, church disci- 
pline, and separation from the world. The Russian Mennonites felt 
that the General Conference testimony on these points was weak, but 
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found that leaders were open to reconsideration.*’ Thus under the 
stimulus of more conservative brothers and sisters, who had recently 
left their homeland for their faith, there entered a serious effort to stay 
compromise on these and similar points. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE 


A fourth result of the influx of the new element was to prolong the 
use of the German language. The transition to English was thus 
complicated by lengthening the bilingual period. Three transitions 
were, in fact, required. The Pennsylvania churches began adopting 
English soon after the middle of the nineteenth century. Before that 
change had gone far, the pressure of the Illinois and lowa South 
Germans for a Fortbildungsschule to preserve their mother tongue 
brought a revival of interest in German. The school and its German 
language was a strong factor in winning Russian Mennonites to the 
General Conference. 


However, the use of that language by the Swiss and Germans of 
earlier nineteenth-century immigration was even then on the decline. 
By the end of the century, few congregations limited themselves to 
German only. With the Russian Mennonites it was different. Large 
masses in close settlements still retained their love for the German 
language and feared the results of becoming English. It was 1920 
before General Conference proceedings were conducted in English, 
and 1933 before the German language disappeared.** In the mean- 
time, the extended period of transition was irksome to both sides. 


STIMULUS TO CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES 


A more important contribution of the new immigrants to the Gen- 
eral Conference was a stimulus to conference activities—especially 
education, publication, and missions. ‘The Russian Mennonites 
brought these interests with them. ‘They had started central schools 
in Russia long before the Wadsworth endeavor, and on their arrival 
this project immediately attracted them. The publication Zur Heimath, 
started for them and widely circulated among them, led directly into 
the developing General Conference periodicals, resulting in the Christ- 
licher Bundesbote and the Kinderbote, both of which appealed to 
German subscribers in the West. 


Perhaps no field of activity was stimulated more than that of home 
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and foreign missions. Before 1880 all of these efforts were spon- 
sored by the eastern churches, that is, the Eastern and Middle districts. 
In the years following 1880 the westerners came to have an increasing 
part. ‘Table 4 shows graphically the result in personnel of the in- 
creased resources in the western churches. It might be added that all 
activities experienced similar stimulation and growth. 


Table 4 


Personnel in General Conference Mission Work 
1860-79 1880-99 1900-09 1910-20 —_Total 
E W E W E W E W E W 


Home Missions 5 FopreAnees Or LleeenO) Hb7 1 266.32 
American Indian Mission A Ol Rekha eee UL ee Ae oy 
India Mission Taso. G6 de oe 
China Mission Som iQrer3 10 
Total Eastern 9 11 12 21 53 

Total Western 6 11 32 38 87 


Figures based on Kaufman, Development of Missionary Interest among Menno- 
nites, pp. 131-32, 148-50, 158, 161. 


Columa E gives the number of workers supplied by the Eastern and Middle 
districts; column W those of the districts west of the Mississippi. 


COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


A sixth contribution of the Russian Mennonites was the introduc- 
tion of a wide variety of cooperative enterprises. A community in- 
terest was noted as a characteristic of the life in Russia. In America 
the Russian Mennonites continued their development of such institu- 
tions as hospitals and deaconess homes, insurance companies, homes 
for the aged, and orphanages. Warkentin’s Who’s Who among the 
Mennonites, Part 2, lists twenty-two Mennonite insurance companies 
and aid associations in 1943. Of these, seven were organized or con- 
trolled by the Russian Mennonites in the United States, eight by the 
Russian Mennonites in Canada, and seven by other Mennonites. 

Hospitals and deaconess homes were founded by the same Menno- 
nites in the West. They felt the church was neglecting its Christian 
obligation in the healing ministry. A society was organized for this 
purpose, and the Bethesda Hospital opened at Goessel, Kansas, in 
1900.°° The difficulty in securing nurses prompted several young 
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ladies to take deaconess training at the German Deaconess Home in 
Cincinnati. Thereafter developed the Deaconess Home and Hospital 
at Newton, Kansas, and similar institutions elsewhere. This had con- 
siderable influence in stirring action that led to the Mennonite Hos- 
pital in Bloomington, Illinois, and a smaller institution in Bluffton, 
Ohio. In the case of the latter, it is recorded in 1918 that church 
leaders had ‘“‘watched the successful creation and maintenance of 
deaconess hospitals in Mennonite communities in Kansas and other 
states in the West.’’”° 


That these cooperative enterprises and community institutions were 
patterned after institutions developed in Russia is evident in many 
cases. The group consciousness with a deeply religious background 
which these institutions expressed was true to the best of Mennonite 
tradition and made a notable contribution to American Mennonitism. 


CHANGES IN THE RuSSIAN MENNONITES 


We have noted profound changes in the General Conference situa- 
tion due to adherence of the Russian Mennonites. It can also be 
asked what changes occurred among the Russian Mennonites due to 
their new role in the General Conference and in America. Their 
difficulties in Russia were not due to religious oppression but to an. 
incipient democratic movement in which there was no room for the 
special privileges formerly granted by an autocratic power. Special 
privileges was the only answer known to them in their search for reli- 
gious freedom. ‘Thus they began the quest for another region where 
the former privileges might be maintained. 


As time passed, most of the Russian Mennonites found that closed 
colonies and independent government were not necessary. In fact, 
most of the demands for religious freedom. could be found in the 
American democratic system, either in Canada or the States. Some 
time was required to realize. this.and, in the meantime, efforts were 
made to reproduce the European system. 


Village settlements in the early days, whether in Kansas or Mani- 
toba, were laid out according to the Russian plan with central resi- 
dence villages and outlying farm plots. In Kansas this was abandoned 
in some places in less than ten years. One family after another left 
the village to live in a home on its own land. Independent living 
broke up the idea of separation in any political sense. In Dakota 
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and Minnesota the villages never existed, for settlers there moved 
directly onto farms in the American pattern. Mennonites also rapidly 
took out citizenship papers as it was found that this had no relation to 
liability for military service. Voting was first exercised in school mat- 
ters and then in political questions. Officeholding, at first frowned 
on, was gradually accepted until Mennonites in Kansas were found 
in both county and state positions.” 


The original idea of agriculture, the ministry, and teaching as the 
three occupations open to Mennonites broke down as residence in 
towns became more common. Within ten years of their arrival, they 
established flour mills and banks, held city property, and erected 
business blocks.’* In twenty-five years there was a pronounced move 
toward town. residence, and in.a few places like Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota, the town population was almost. wholly Mennonite. In 
the twenties of this century, P. P. Wedel (writing of his own Vol- 
hynian Swiss people) found successful businessmen in banking, gro- 
cery, clothes, hardware, machinery, and furniture, as well as dealers 
in automobiles, real estate, and jewelry.” 


While changes among the more conservative settlers in Manitoba 
were somewhat slower, yet by the second decade of this century the 
customs and thought of all Russian Mennonites in America had under- 
gone clear modification in the matter of attitude toward state, in 
business and industry, and in social forms. Social separation was not 
completely eliminated and the language barrier was still effective. The 
religious implication of these trends is found in freer association with 
each other and in frank cooperation with the wider circle of American 
Mennonites, and particularly in adherence to the General Conference 
and full participation in its activities. 


Chapter 6 


New Congrégations and 
New Fornys 
in the Twentieth Century 


The story up to this point has selected five groups from the many 
movements of Mennonites to America and within America. These five 
groups were of special concern in the development of that which was 
at first called the General Conference of the Mennonite Church of 
North America. ‘The first was a progressive wing which broke from 
the larger Mennonite body in Pennsylvania in 1847 and came to in- 
clude congregations in Ontario and Ohio also. The second was a 
smaller but aggressive group of new immigrants from South Germany. 
The two groups could be well represented by J. H. Oberholtzer and 
Christian Krehbiel, respectively. ‘Two more new immigrant groups 
of Swiss and Amish Mennonites were added, of whom S. F. Sprunger 
and Joseph Stucky might be the best-known leaders. A fifth and last 
large group to come to the States was of Dutch origin and came 
eventually to comprise the most numerous single element. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the lines were well drawn as 
to various districts, the type of organization, and the kind of work 
which the associated congregations hoped to do. It might be better, 
however, to take a date about 1920 to represent the period of original 
gathering of congregations and maturity of patterns of operation. The 
reason for this is that the end of the First World War marks a decisive 
turn in every phase of American life. The years before 1920 were, in 
the main, a continuation of late nineteenth-century ideals in politics, 
economics, and religion; as the twenties proceeded, however, there was 
progressive change in all phases of American life. 
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Our next task is to survey the next fifty years, noting developments 
in new congregations and patterns of life. Another chapter will study 
changing forms of organization. Later chapters will go into more de- 
tail on the types of work undertaken, its more recent expansion, and 
the new attempts at reinterpretation of Anabaptist ideals. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE AS OF 1920 AND 1970 


The twenty-second session of the General Conference met at Per- 
kasie, Pennsylvania, in September 1920. ‘There was reported a total 
of 117 member congregations, including seven accepted at that ses- 
sion. The 1971-72 Handbook of Information of the General Confer- 
ence, in its summary for 1970, lists 300 member congregations, to 
which may be added forty-six more who were members of district 
conferences but not officially members of the General Conference. ‘The 
larger sum total of all congregations belonging to the various districts 
would be 346. This represents an increase of 229 related congrega- 
tions. Who is included in this increase which almost tripled the figure 
for 1920? 

A summary of growth by districts may give a preliminary clue as to 
the interim developments. (See table 5.) 


Table 5 


Membership in Terms of Congregations 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


General District Net in- Not Official 
Conference Member crease General General 
Member Congrega- 1920 to Conference Conference 
Congrega- tions in 1970 affiliated Congrega- 
tions in 1970 tions in 
1920 1970 
Canada 
Alberta 0 11 11 1 10 
British Columbia 0 20 20 6 14 
Manitoba 0 49 49 15 34 
Ontario 0 16 16 1 15 
Saskatchewan 6 36 30 8 28 
Canada (Totals) 6 132 126 31 101 
Central District 13 47 34 3 44 
Eastern District 24 31 7 4 pa 
Northern District 14 37 23 4, 35 
Pacific District 14 21 7 0 21 
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Western District 46 65 19 3 62 
South America 0 13 13 1 12 
Totals 117 346 229 46 300 


Note: Data in column (1) is from Official Minutes and Reports of the Twenty- 
second Session of the General Conference, 1920, pp. 194-198; that in columns 
(2) and (4) is from the GCMC 1971-72 Handbook of Information, pp. 60-66; 
others by comparison or calculation. 


Comparison of columns 1 and 2 shows four districts to have more 
than doubled in congregational membership. They are Canada, the 
Central District, the Northern District, and South America. Since 
the situation varied greatly in different parts of the country, it may 
be well to review the numerical and geographical growth district by 
district. 


Three studies of environmental influences on General Conference 
congregations were made during the fifty-year interval. One was 
dated 1942, about the middle of the period; another, 1962; and a 
third was completed in 1970.* Together these help to interpret the 
social aspects of the movements taking place and frequent reference 
will be made to them. 


EASTERN DistTrRicT CONFERENCE 


This district in 1970 included thirty-one congregations, all but one 
of which were located in Pennsylvania. ‘That one was organized in 
Boston, Massachusetts, and based primarily on a group of students 
and faculty members related to Harvard University or other nearby 
schools. 

Of the thirty congregations in Pennsylvania, about twenty are locat- 
ed in an area just fifty miles in length between Philadelphia and 
Allentown. A small cluster is located in the Lancaster area some 
sixty miles west of Philadelphia, others scattered near Harrisburg or 
Altoona. It is apparent that the large majority of the congregations, 
including almost all of the larger ones, are located in the southeastern 
tip of the state within a distance of less than seventy-five miles. 
In this compact area is found about 90 percent of the membership of 
the district. 
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Table 6 
Eastern District Conference Congregations 
oined 
Organ- neral Membershi 
ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930 1942 P 1970 19741 
Massachusetts : 
1 Boston 
Boston er Whe vile co ares ~ 1968 PP od 
Pennsylvania i 
2 Akron 
Akron _ 1974 
3 Allentown | 
First — 1903 1908 111 124 199° 131 135 
4 Bally pag: : 
Hereford? 1725 1866 221 222 283 254 204 217 
5 Bedford | , ’ 
Napier 1913 1914 P2b ee Oo moet OU ree 
6 Bedminster | , 
Deep Run 1848 1869 165 227 238 192 308 308 
7 Bowmansville 
Pine Grove | [B52 loion e266 uote eae Oo ka Lie 
8 Coopersburg - , 
Saucon® | Ligoe loos. Ales a90 Se0E tas oss OL 
9° Creamery | es | 
_ *Lower Skippack 1702 168 180 
10 East Freedom 3 
Smith Corner 1908 1914 he ih WPT fd leh aye lata he 
11 Fairfield’ me ) 
Fairfield 1925 1941 Gor iC leis 
12 Harleysville 
_ Indian Valley 1968 1971 75 105 
13 Holland - Church of | | | 
the Good Shepherd 1955 1959 71. «85 
14 Huntingdon Valley 
First (Phila.) | 1865 1866 447 474 464 330 113 102 
15 Kempton ee ; | 
Kempton Fellowship i Ey Seals 15° a . C4 eat (age 
16 Lancaster | . . 
Bethel ~ 1947 1947 191 200 
17 Lansdale 
mA rate eee i Gent aeivitvaes be 8 le 4S he NT 2 e220 oso aks OF 
18 Manchester - eerie Pag ay 4 
Community Chapel 1961 40 41 


19 Norristown ¥ , 
*Norriton* 3 ‘ 15 
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Membership 
' ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930 1942 1970 19741 
20 Philadelphia — | | , 


Germantown 1683 1884 12 2845379 920 7 26 
21 Philadelphia | 

Second © ; 1894 1899 6 179 190 186 39 38 
22 Pleasant Valley 

Springfield2 1747 1866 63 40 38 26 56 71 
23 Quakertown 

Bethany 1899 1905 49 96 113 159 165 156 
24 Quakertown 

East Swamp2;3 1771 1866: 108 76 . 86 159. 213.275 
25 Quakertown 

 Flatland3 1837 1869 49 40 31 66 57 65 

26 Quakertown 

West Swamp? 1725 1866 197 174 173 220 328 336 
27 Reinholds 

Emmanuel 1939 1941 30-°930 7 731.469 
28 Richfield | of 
_ *Richfield 1883 1941-1972 190 286 
29 Roaring Spring 

Roaring Spring*® 1898 1914 108 F192" 465002 a0 
30 Schwenksville | 

Eden 1818 1872. 210 270.) 257, 247, (190 (4226 
31 Souderton 

Zion 1893 1893 121 294 404 519 696 720 
32 Zionsville 

Upper Milford 1735 1869 104 139 140 189 143 162 
NOTES 


*Congregation is a member of the Eastern District Conference but not the 
General Conference. | | 

1. Statistics for 1970 and 1974 are from GCMC Handbook of Information, 
1971-72 and 1974-75. | ! ) 

2. The fourth session of the General Conference, 1866, was the first in which 
authorized delegates attended with credentials from the churches. Consequently 
this is the earliest date given for “joining” the General Conference. Ministers 
and laymen from various churches had attended previous sessions as unofficial 
representatives. 

3. Where the date of organization is not known, the date of building the first 
meetinghouse is given. 

4, Discontinued in 1972. 


Besides the compactness of location must be mentioned the relative 
homogeneity of the original stock. With one exception all of the 
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congregations stem from the early eighteenth-century immigration. 
The one exception to the Pennsylvania Dutch Mennonite stock is the 
Emmanuel congregation at Reinholds where a group of Russian Men- 
nonites settled to form the core of a congregation which joined the 
General Conference in 1941. Thus the Eastern District as a whole 
has a degree of unity from compact location and similar background 
not found in any other district. 


This district with its eastern situation and its earlier settlement was 
the first to be affected by the town and city movement. Traditional 
Mennonite conservatism has been in a great part due to the relative 
isolation of country living; hence the importance of relocation in town. 
By 1862 there were a number of Mennonite families residing in Phila- 
delphia. As a result of the visit of Daniel Hege, the first General Con- 
ference Reiseprediger, a movement was started to organize a con- 
gregation in that city. This materialized in 1865.2 Many of the 
members had come from country. churches to the north and dealt 
in produce in the city, hence the church was long called the “Butter 
and Egg. Church.” About the same time, Mennonites were drawn 
into industry and business in other towns. 


By 1900 there were at least four congregations in Pennsylvania as 
the result of town and city movement. ‘Two were located in Phila- 
delphia, and one, which was eventually to become the largest con- 
gregation of the district, was started in Souderton in 1893. Also, 
just before the end of the century there was organized the Bethany 
congregation in Quakertown for town dwellers, while shortly after 
there was founded a church in Allentown. Several other congrega- 
tions, as the Eden church at Schwenksville and Hereford at Bally, 
had built their meetinghouses in town though members lived in the 
country. 


It was the city and town-centered churches that in 1920 were the 
largest and most active of the district and that continued to grow in 
succeeding years. However, due to compactness, density of popula- 
tion, and general trend toward industrialization, no location was 
really far from town and city influences. By mid-twentieth century 
the old residential areas of the cities were deteriorating, and old city 
churches suffered. ‘The First Church in Philadelphia, with member- 
ship of 474 in 1920, began to decline until a low of 126 was reached. 
Then about 1965 a suburban location was found in Huntingdon Val- 
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ley. The old church building was continued as a Fellowship House 
for community outreach and service. The Second Church was affect- 
ed similarly but managed to continue service in the old location though 
members moved away. 


Two new city churches were begun at Lansdale and Lancaster, both 
of which developed rapidly. Home mission efforts also opened and 
supported several other new congregations, while fellowships—as that 
at Boston in a university setting, and Kempton in an agricultural- 
industrial setting—introduced new elements. 


As of 1970 the Eastern District was far removed from the 1920 
days. A century of influences away from the traditional farm life 
had been at work. The study of 1942 showed that, as of that time, 
only 16 percent of the membership was supported by farming. 
The 1960 study showed this further reduced to about 10 percent, 
while in 1970 it was below 5 percent. At the same time, those 
engaged in professions and business had increased from 8.5 percent 
in 1942 to 15.3 percent in 1960. Thirty percent of the members in 
1970 were found to be in professional or business executive positions.* 
This district had the lowest proportion of members engaged in farm- 
ing and the highest in city residence of any district in the General 
Conference. The shift in residence and occupation was bound to have 
a profound influence on the life of Mennonite church members. 


CENTRAL DisTRICT CONFERENCE 

The tripling of the number of congregations in the Central District 
between 1920 and 1970 is understood when it is remembered that 
the Central District was formed in 1957 by the merger of the former 
Middle District which had thirteen congregations in 1920 with the 
Central Illinois Mennonite Conference which at that same time had 
about twenty congregations. Geographically overlapping, the two had 
long cooperated in many ways, and in 1957 they merged to form a 
new Central District. 

The Central District in 1970 comprised forty-seven congregations in 
seven states. Three of the states had only one or two congregations— 
Michigan, two; Missouri, one; and Kansas, one. Thus the main 
centers were in Ohio with twelve congregations, Indiana with nine, 
Illinois with seventeen, and Iowa with four. Of the forty-seven con- 
gregations, thirty-three went back prior to 1920, while fourteen were 
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of more recent date. The older congregations were concentrated in 
rather specific areas: northeastern and northwestern Ohio, northern 
Indiana, central Illinois, and southeastern Iowa. Ten of the newer 
congregations were more isolated than the rest and most were in 
city locations. 

The situation here was quite different from that in the Eastern 
District, for the concentrated areas were far separated from each 
other and, even in those areas, it was only in central Illinois where 
more than a half-dozen congregations were within a radius of fifty 
miles. The relative isolation of these congregations from each other 
had been an important factor in promoting social and religious con- 
tacts with outsiders. 

As to religious and cultural background, there was a wide variation. 
The Central District history summarized five major sources as indi- 
cated in table 7.* 


Table 7 
Sources of Central District Congregations 

Amish Mennonite 20 full congregations 

3 congregations, one-half 3,551 members 
Swiss Mennonite 8 congregations 3,335 members 
South German Mennonite 2 congregations 302 members 
American Mennonite 2 full congregations 

3 congregations, one-half 786 members 
Mixed and non-Mennonite 6 congregations 371 members 


The above table is based on the forty-one congregations which 
joined in the merger in 1957. The largest contribution, amounting 
to over 42 percent, is from Amish background. This, of course, 
reflects the Stucky churches of central Illinois. Almost as large a 
contribution, amounting to 40 percent, came from the nineteenth- 
century Swiss Mennonite immigration, mostly in Ohio and Indiana. 
A smaller contribution, less than 10 percent, came from (Old) Men- 
nonite sources. The South German element, though small, was at 
one time the most aggressive of the conference and has always been 
a stimulant to General Conference activities. 

Over the years a dozen or more congregations, once members of 
the district conference, became extinct.» In a few cases, this oc- 
curred before 1920, but the majority succumbed between 1930 and 
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1950. All were small, averaging thirty-six members at the time of 
closing. Some disappeared by merger with no loss to the cause. 
Most were separated some distance from the main body. Changing 
rural conditions with loss of members was often responsible. As 
some were affected to the point of extinction, others suffered signifi- 
cant loss of members and became feeble or at least less active. Eleven 
older rural churches lost over 20 percent of their members between 
1930 and 1950. Farm residence of 42 percent in 1942 was reduced 
to 26 percent in 1962. The numerically growing churches were in 
the urban-related communities where industrial opportunities could 
supplement the traditional agricultural occupation. 


Table 8 
Central District Conference Congregations 
oined 
Organ- General Membership 
ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930 1942 1970 1974! 
Illinois 
1 Carlock 
Carlock CC 1914 1946 135 147 181 
2 Champaign 
*First2 43 
3 Chicago 
First MD 1914 1923 63 106 44 51 
4 Chicago 
Grace MD 1920 1939 716% 26P 964739200 
5 Chicago 
Woodlawn3 MD 1952 1953 86 
6 Congerville 
Congerville CC 1896 1946 72 150 182 
7 Danvers 
North Danvers CG 18591946 203 209 200 
8 Flanagan 
Flanagan CC 1878 1946 80 84 84 
9 Hopedale 
Boyntown CC 1901 1946 110 5 Lyne 
10 Markham 
Community MD 1957 1957 79 «81 
11 Meadows 
Meadows CC 1890 1946 239 213 207 
12 Normal 


First (Of Oi ic) P-aaee ocr 10) ea 250 264 
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13 Pekin 

Bethel CC 
14 Peoria 

United2 CC 
15 Summerfield 

First MD 
16 Tiskilwa 

Tiskilwa Cc 
17 Washington 

Calvary CC 


Indiana 


18 Berne 
First MD 
19 Elkhart 
Hively Ave. MD 
20 Elkhart 
South Side Fellowship2 
21 Fort Wayne 
Maplewood 
22 Goodland 
Zion CC 
23 Goshen 
Eighth Street CC 
24 Goshen 
Silver Street CC 
25 Middlebury 
Pleasant Oaks CC 
26 Nappanee 
First MD 
27 Topeka 
Topeka CC 
Iowa 
28 Donnellson 
Zion MD 
29 Pulaski 
Pulaski MD 
30 Wayland 
Eicher Emmanuel MD 
31 Wayland 
‘Wayland : MD 
Kansas 
32 Columbus 
~ Belleview3 CC 


Organ- de 


ize 
1907 
1915 
1859 
1911 


1886 


1838 
1958 
1971 
1962 
1895 
1913 
1892 
1904 
1875 


1902 


1853 
1861 
1874 


1900 


1892 


onf. 


1946 
1946 
1866 
1946 


1946 


1872 


1959 


1962 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1926 


1946 


1860 
1892 
1893 


1905 


1946 


ined 
neral 


1902 


168 


1920 


130 


Membe 
19 


30 


71 
76 
140 
98 


338 


Bis P1970 19741 
63 78 
102.117 

155 40 60 
41 61 


SO0n 51 


596 954 1,062 1,289 1,276 1,220 


160 


201 


190 


207 
211 
278 


270 


62 
241 
258 

97 
145 


185 


206 
219 
224 


358 


34 


120 149 
64 


135 189 


185 120 104 


230 187 183 
185 148% 151 
epee) Pie rat OT 


260 289 297 
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Organ- Gone, Membership 
ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930 1942 1970 19743 
Michigan 
33 Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor? 1968 ad Vos 
34 Comins 
Comins CC 1926 1946 55 146 154 
Missouri 
35 Fortuna . 
Bethel MD 1881 1881 115 157 144 130 130 137 
Ohio 
36 Barberton 
*Summit Christian 4 28 
37 Bluffton q 
Ebenezer MD 1893 1893 848 660 495 550 466 469 
38 Bluffton } 
First MD 1918 1920 310 413 499 645 670 
39 Columbiana 
Hope 1960 1962 Lady El 
40 Columbus 
Neil Ave.2 1964 1965 74 72 
41 Kidron 
Salem MD 1886 1887 130 160 220 228 236 223 
42 Lima 
First MD 1935 1938 24 33 87 ~~ 83 
43 Pandora # 
Grace MD 1904 1905 362 334 423 432 438 
44 Pandora 
St. John MD 1923 1923 275 280 180 193 
45 Smithville 
*Oak Grove? 380 357 
46 Sugarcreek 
First MD 1927 1929 136 220 255 284 
47 Trenton | 
Apostolic MD 1825 1866 253 239 235 225 153 125 
48 Wadsworth 
First MD 1853 1866 138 189 190 225 200 194 
NOTES 


CC, MD indicate congregations originally of Central Conference or Middle 
District. 

*Congregation is a member of the Central District Conference but not of 
General Conference. 
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1. Statistics for 1970 and 1974 are from BOE Handbook of Information, 
1971-72 and 1974-75. 


2. Congregation . holds dual: anak amelie in Central District Canteens and 
(Old) Mennonite district conference. im 


3. Discontinued in 1972. 
4. Withdrew in 1973. 


One interesting type of new addition to the General Conference in 
the last decade has been the churches or fellowships which had mem- 
bership in two district conferences. One of the first of these was the 
fellowship organized among a group at Ohio State University which 
eventually became the Neil Avenue congregation of Columbus, Ohio. 
Since the group included some persons related to the General Con- 
ference and some to the (Old) Mennonite Conference, the congrega- 
tion after negotiation arranged to be accepted as a member congrega- 
tion in both the Central District of the General Conference and in the 
Ohio and Indiana Conference of the (Old) Mennonites. Others hav- 
ing the same dual membership are the Ann Arbor congregation at the 
University of Michigan; the First Mennonite Church at Champaign, 
Illinois; the Summit Christian Fellowship at Barberton, Ohio; the 
Oak Grove congregation at Smithville, Ohio; and United Church, 
Peoria. This type of dual membership is found in other districts 
also and may have important implications for the future. 

When the two formerly distinct groups merged in 1957 to form 
the Central District, it was felt that special efforts were needed to 
encourage unity and mutual understanding in the new association. 
One step toward this end was the appomting of a conference minister 
to coordinate all activities and present conference interests to all 
congregations.. The first to serve in this capacity was R. L. Hartzler 
(1946-64). He was followed by Gordon Dyck (1964-69) and then 
Jacob T. Friesen. A paper called The Central District Reporter 
was also inaugurated. By such means a real sense of coherence had. 
been attained in the new district. | : 


WESTERN Disraice Conwanence | . 

It will be remembered that the Western District Conference was 
organized in. 1892 from congregations that had formerly participated 
in the Kansas Conference. Initially there were some twenty congre- 
gations involved; a few. of these discontinued and a. few more were 
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added so that there were about thirty member congregations by 
1900 and forty-six by 1920. Almost all of these were from Menno- 
nite immigration from Russia in the 1870s. The exceptions would 
be the South Germans at Halstead and the Swiss who, about the 
same time, came directly from Switzerland. Between 1920 and 
1970 the total number of congregations increased from forty-six 
to sixty-five, in spite of the fact that a dozen congregations had dis- 
appeared or withdrawn. 

The sixty-five congregations as of 1970 were located in five adja- 
cent states—Kansas with forty-two; Oklahoma, eighteen; Nebraska 
and Colorado, two each; and Texas, one. The main center was 
obviously Kansas with over half of the congregations and _ three- 
fourths of the members concentrated in an area with a radius of 
fifty miles. This provided the largest and most compact Mennonite 
settlement of any General Conference area in the United States. 


Although mainly from one immigration movement, the background 
of the Western District congregations is complex. In the beginning, 
each community represented a rather definite racial and cultural 
strain. Two main racial strains are present—the Swiss and the 
Dutch, but they have been so modified in blood, customs, thought, 
and character through residence in various lands other than the ori- 
ginal that such two-fold classification is inadequate. 


Distinction must first be made between the Swiss and the South 
Germans. Though the latter are largely of Swiss blood, thetr South 
German experience and later American residence prior to reaching 
Kansas made significant changes in dialect and thought. Apart from 
this major distinction, difference must be recognized between the 
Swiss who reached Kansas directly from Switzerland and those via 
Austria (Galicia) or Polish Russia (Volhynia). 

None of the Dutch came directly from the Netherlands, but only 
after a thorough Prussianization either in Prussia or in the German 
colonies of Russia. Dutch-Prussian, or simply Prussian, is a better 
designation than Dutch for these people. They, in turn, must be 
divided into subgroups. All of these originally spoke a form of the 
Low German dialect, but with more or less variation. As groups, 
they also varied greatly in wealth and position, industry, and in stan- 
dards of conduct. 

In the early days the distinctions between congregations were more 
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definite than at present. The century has rubbed off most of the 
sharp contrasts and produced much interpenetration. <A study of 
1940 divided the fifty-nine congregations then involved in the Western 
District into classes on the basis of the original founders and dominant 
influence. (See table 9.) | 


Table 9 


Summary of Sources for Western District 
Conference Congregations 


Original Group Number of 4 

Predominant Influence® | Congregations Membership 
South German (Swiss originally) 5 1,038 
Volhynian Swiss 6 2,043 
Galician Swiss 2 159 
Swiss from Switzerland 3 184 
Dutch-Prussian from Prussia 5 1,482 
Dutch-Prussian from Russia 18 ano} 


Dutch-Prussian from Polish Russia 





4 
Dutch-Prussian from Volhynia 7 L112 
Mixed 7 1,661 
Incomplete Information 2 61 
Totals 59 12,091 
Table 10 
Western District Conference Congregations 
| Oo vet Membershi 
ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930. 1942" 1970 19742 
Colorado 
1 Arvada 
Arvada 1957 1965 97 92 
2 Vona 
New Friedensberg 1907 1908 34 30 53 20 
Kansas 
3 Buhler 
Buhler 1920 1920 136 275 316 410 413 
4 Buhler 
* Hebron 1879 227 200 260 150 143 
5 Burns 


- First 1944 1945 104 104 
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plgined 


| Organ Ceo 1902 1930. 1930 1942, 1970 19742 
6 Burrton i ! ere re: Aces . | 
Burrton yo ee ~~ -1906 .1908 °109 122 133° 134 128 
7:Colby’ 22 aay dy bo seed 4 riteagy Oe 3 
Meadow 1930 1947 A ey 25 «96: 
8 Durham 
Central Heights (Friedenstal) 1900 1908 103 110 105 96 
9 Elbing ; ; 
Zion ate: ;,1883 1887 . 46 33 56 112 179 186 
10 Goessel anu war ey Moni 
Alexanderwohl t"1876 1878°°772 958. 778 911 833 777 
11 Goessel nah Paes ape 
Goessel. sien es am 1920 1920 ‘ak 70\%260'285 7% 253 231 
12 Halstead ; aha nes: eB 
First: 1875 1875 178 185 236 -291 :384° 377 
13 Hanston : co PRES ate 
Hanston (Einsiedel} 1892 1902 1 gen GO ote) 4057 er 5Z 
14 Hesston 3 ped ciel SIS 
Hesston Inter-Mennonite? 1967 1974 a | Bae LENS) 
15 Hillsboro 7 aes ea i 
First: 1885 1887 71: :195 285 330 418 416 
16 Hillsboro - Trinity? 1968 312. 309 
a. Brudertal 1878 186 171-185 -204°:-.-- + 
b. Johannestal . 1893 41 166 181 200 
17 Hutchinson ne een ay 
First 1922 1923 33 126 333 360 
18 Inman yi aig 
Bethel 1875 1945 383 380 
foninmean TT eee ee peta Th chan, eee 
Hoffnungsau 1875 1878 345 450 344 394 299 297 
20: Inman So Bi teas tia! es eS 
Inman 1921 1923 131 .219.° 293 293 
21 Kansas City the 
Rainbow Blvd. 1956 1959 ph 2bk-156 
22 Kingman - Kingman eng y193 
- a. Bethany - 1907 1908 100 : 172..189° 152 
b. Zion 1932 1938 66 58 
23 Lehigh Pag 2 
| Lehigh | 1900 1905 99 WAS © 250 Loe o2 
24 Liberal LiMog 
Calvary) 2s 1959 1962 bye tees 06 


25 McPherson cereus 
First 1945 1947 221°. 232 
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26 Montezuma 
Gospel Fellowship 
(Ebenfeld) 
27 Moundridge 
Eden 
28 Moundridge 
Emmanuel 
29 Moundridge 
First of Christian 
30 Moundridge 
Hopefield (Hoffnungsfeld ) 
31 Moundridge 
West Zion 
32 Newton 
Faith 
33 Newton 
First 
34 Newton 


*New Creation Fellowship 


35 Newton 
Tabor 

36 North Newton 
Bethel College 

37 Pawnee Rock 
Bergthal 

38 Pretty Prairie 
First 


First 
40 Shawnee Mission 
*Ecumenikos 
41 Topeka 
Southern Hills 
42 Walton 
Walton 
43 Whitewater 
Emmaus 
44 Whitewater 
Grace Hill (Gnadenberg) 
45 Wichita 
Lorraine Avenue 
Nebraska 
46 Beatrice 
Beatrice (Second) 


Organ- 


1973 
1908 
1897 
1876 
1884 
1886 
1973 
1956 
1942 
1876 
1811 


1929 


1926 


neral 


Conf. 


1933 


1896 
1896 
1878 
1881 
1890 
1959 


1881 


1908 
1899 
1900 
1890 


1923 


1966 
1945 
1881 
1881 


1933 


1926 


1902 


160 


174 


90 


192 


209 


50 
90 
ohh 


32 


125 


150 


Me 
1920 


246 


184 
179 


233 
251 
317 
137 


126 


350 


204 


mbe 
1 


930 


31 


392 


281 


127 


261 


342 


304 
238 
173 
485 


66 


241 


168 


125 


135 


rship 
1942 1970 19741 


28 


780 


36: 


784 


a 32 


352 


116° 


307 


624 


400 
402 
198 
540 


80 


326 
150 


184 


172 


290 
111 
287 
214 


930 


383 
752 


216 


583° 


124 


47 
104 


399 


197 


492 


142 


a8 


804 


34 


108 


410 


193 


498 


158 
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47 Beatrice 
First 


Oklahoma 


48 Canton 
Zion 

49 Carnegie 
Greenfield 

50 Clinton 
First 

51 Clinton 
Koinonia 

52 Cordell 
Herold 

53 Corn 
Bergthal 

54 Deer Creek 
Deer Creek 

55 Enid 
Grace 

56 Geary 
First 

57 Hammon 
Bethel 

58 Hydro 
Bethel 

59 Inola 
Eden 

60 Medford 
Medford 

61 Meno 
New Hopedale 

62 Oklahoma City 
*Trinity United 

63 Orienta 
Saron 

64 Seiling 


Mennonite Indian 


65 Ringwood 


West New Hopedale 


66 Turpin 


Turpin (Friedensfeld) 


Organ- é 


ized 


1877 


1917 


1951 


1899 
1900 
1899 


1938 


1897 


1907 


1915 


1898 


1904 


1970 


1897 


1947 


1907 


oined 
eneral 
onf. 


Membership 
1902 1920 1930 1942 1970 19741 


1896 © 299° 7 SRS. Nd33u0o70 fa20d 


1971 
1917 
1953 
1971 
1902 
1896 
1902 


1941 
1905 
1965 
1933 
1920 
1902 


1905 


1905 
1971 
1947 


1908 


50 
80 
50397 
42 M2 

93 
pod Aasds) 

240 

40 

57 


te 


90 


102 


117, 


97 


118 


248 


81 


82 


60 


164 
145 
110 


42 


132 

58 
135 
126 


336 


117 


73 


186 


168 


212 


ol 


98 


298 


123 


LO 
98 
69 


172 


. 98 


195 


66 


71 


78 


162 


41 


176 
258 
108 
66 
58 


96 
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pheines 
Organ- neral Membership 

ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930 1942 1970 19741 
Texas 


67 Houston 
Houston 1967 1971 60 44 


NOTES 


*Congregation is a member of Western District Conference but not of the 
General Conference. 
1. Statistics for 1970 and 1974 are from GCMC Handbook of Information, 
1971-72 and 1974-75, with the exception of no. 61, Oklahoma City, Trinity, 
which is from the 1972-73 Handbook. 

2. Congregation holds dual membership in Western District and (Old) Men- 
nonite district conference. 

3. Formed by the merger of the two earlier congregations listed as a and b, 
Trinity in 1968 and Kingman in 1973. 


Three former congregations not listed have withdrawn: Garden Township 
at Moundridge, Kansas, and Swiss at Whitewater, Kansas, in 1969; Colby, 
Kansas, in 1970. Two are not listed because they have discontinued: Ebenezer 
Church in Gotebo, Oklahoma; and First, Fredonia, Kansas, both in 1974. 


The largest group is that of the Dutch-Prussian from Russia and 
clearly related to them is the Dutch-Prussian from Prussia. ‘These two 
together numbered over five thousand or almost one-half of the 
Western District membership. The Volhynian Swiss group is the 
next largest; with the South Germans, with whom they have much 
similarity, they number over three thousand. The South Germans 
were the most progressive and strongest leaders in the early days. 
The Volhynian Swiss were the most industrious and became the 
most wealthy. The Prussians were less aggressive and more con- 
servative. Those directly from Prussia had a polish which the others 
lacked and perhaps, because of this, had a sense of superiority.’ 
Each group long retained a distinct group consciousness; however, 
the geographical situation and the strong Mennonite attachment 
helped develop a sense of unity and bridge group divisions. _ 

The increase in number of congregations in the last fifty years has 
been largely an expansion of the original stock. The farm to city 
movement has affected the Western District, but not to the extent 
noted in the Central District. As new churches have been built, 
they have increasingly been erected in towns. In the study of 1942 
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it was found that the number of church buildings in town had in- 
creased from eight to twenty-four between 1900 and 1942. During 
the same time, country churches had increased from twenty to thirty- 
five. PNT 
A glance at the list of churches and their membership changes 
shows that it is the country-based congregations that are losing mem- 
bership most clearly in the last twenty years, though some of them 
may still be among the largest of the district. The fastest growing 
churches in the period from 1942 to 1970 are town- or city-based 
churches such as Newton where three congregations enrolled 1,896 
members in 1970 as compared with two congregations of 1,035 
members in 1942. City congregations have been organized in Hutch- 
inson (1922) and Wichita (1929) and have grown to 333 members 
and 492 members respectively. A joint effort by General Conference 
and (Old) Mennonite members has also produced a congregation 
in Kansas City. Two Oklahoma congregations of Indian American 
background have become members of the Western District. They 
come from the earliest mission work of the General Conference: the 
Bethel congregation at Hammon and the Koinonia congregation at 
Clinton. 


NORTHERN DistTrRICT CONFERENCE 


This district conference was organized at the turn of the century 
with seven congregations participating in 1902.°. The number doubled. 
by 1920, doubled again by mid-century, and now claims thirty-seven 
member congregations. . Most of the increase to 1920, and some 
even later, came from older congregations which had only slowly 
moved into district and General Conference association.’ It still 
represented the gathering of immigrant groups. The continued in- 
crease up to mid-century was due to new congregations formed by 
expansion of older settlements into new areas.*° Some of them would 
be due to the town movement,” but others would be offshoots into 
farmland. ‘The new congregations of the last decade are due to 
town movement or church extension efforts into city situations.’” 


Among the new congregations are two rather special categories. 
First are the Hutterite congregations. Already in Russia some of the 
Hutterites had left communal life to live as individual families while 
retaining the Hutterite name. When these families came to America 
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they organized Hutterite congregations without relation to the colonies. 
In fact, one of them, the Neu. Hutterthal, near Bridgewater, was 
organized as an independent congregation in Russia and continued 
in America under Paul Tschetter. They approximated their Menno- 
nite neighbors and in many ways were drawn into Mennonite fellow- 
ship. One of the first such congregations to join the Northern Dis- 
trict Conference was the Emmanuel Church of Doland, South Dakota, 
early in the 1920s. Others followed during the years, and by 1970 
there were four with a membership of about 700 in the conference, 
while a few others had had temporary affiliation."* While conserva- 
tive in many ways, they had adopted the usual methods of church 
organization and provided a dependable and stable force in the 
district. 


The second new element in the Northern District was presented 
when churches of the: Northern Cheyenne Mission applied for mem- 
bership. ‘These congregations resulted from the mission among the 
Cheyenne in Montana. They were organized as a group of four 
Northern Cheyenne churches and together joined the district in 
1956 with 155 members. 


Northern District congregations are scattered over five states with 
eight in Minnesota, nine in Montana, three in Nebraska, four in 
North Dakota, and thirteen in South Dakota. The large congrega- 
tions which form the core of the conference are those in southern 
Minnesota, southeastern South Dakota, and eastern Nebraska. A 
dozen congregations in these three states, all going back prior to 1900, 
would contain three-fourths of the district putea tt 


Table 11 


Racial and Cultural Background of 
Northern District Congregations 


Original Group or singh Pea Membership 

Predominant Influence ae as of 1942 as of 1942 
Dutch-Prussian from Russia 14 2,949 | 
Dutch-Prussian from Volhynia 1 120 
Volhynian Swiss 3 1,066 
Galician Swiss 2 144 
Mixed (Swiss, Hutterite) 1 231 
Insufficient Information 3 125. 
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Minnesota 


1 Butterfield 
‘Butterfield 

2 Butterfield 
First 

3 Delft 
Immanuel 

4 Minneapolis 
Faith 

5 Mountain Lake 
Bethel 

6 Mountain Lake 
First 

7 Mountain Lake 


Gospel (Bergfelder) 


8 Warroad 
Woodland 


‘Montana 


9 Bloomfield 
Bethlehem 

10 Frazer 
Bethel (Lustre) 

11 Glendive 
First 

12 N. Cheyenne 
Ashland 

13 N. Cheyenne 
Bethany 

14 N. Cheyenne 
Birney 

15 N. Cheyenne 
Petter Memorial 

16 Wolf Point 
Bethel 

17 Wolf Point 
*United 


Nebraska 
18 Geneva 
Faith 


Table 12 


Northern District Conference Congregations 


Organ- reoasea 


ized 


1896 
1878 


1940 


1890 


— 1878 


1880 


1939 


1912 


1924 


oined 


Conf. 


1896 


1923 


1941 


1962 


1890 


1917 
1920 


1945 


1917 
1926 
1950 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 


1926 


1968 


1902 


40 


238 


Member 
1920 


110 


338 
325 


150 


171 


1930 


84 


50 


437 


349 


136 — 


189 


55 


98 101 
105 68 
98 
47 
521 594 
414 -402 
98 219 
46 79 
219 119 
35 73 
63 
54 
26 
127 
61 53 
51 
32 


ship 
1942 1970 19741 


95 


127 


42. 


19 Henderson 
Bethesda 

20 Madrid 
First2 


North Dakota 
21 Alsen 


Swiss 
22 Arena 
Zion 
23 Langdon 
Bethel 
24 Munich 
Salem. 


South Dakota 
25 Avon 
Friedensberg 
26 Bridgewater 
*Neu Hutterthal 
27 Bridgewater 
*Zion 
28 Carpenter 
Hutterthal 
29 Doland 
*Emmanuel 
30 Freeman 
Bethany 
31 Freeman 
Hutterthal 
32 Freeman 
Salem 
33 Freeman 
Salem-Zion 
34 Huron 
Mt. Olivet 
35 Marion 
Bethel 
36 Marion 
Bethesda 
37 Sioux Falls 
- Good Shepherd 
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Organ- 


ized 


1875 


1928 


1900 


1874 


1877 
1921 
1905 


- 1899 


1917 
1883 


1959 


omnes 
eneral 
Conf. 


1893 


1929 


1917 
1929 
1947 


1917 


1899 


1962 


1905 
1941 
1908 
1881. 
1947 
1950 
1899 


1959 


1902 


M 
1920 


250 451 


100 


350 


90 


77 


103 


100 


180 


292 


319 


197 


141 


embership 
1930 1942 1970 19741 


578 754 1,162 1,168 
42 

12S Belo Gh 7947726 

230 Ble SoU Mi eroU 
ep) iar tapnadues V4 

87 141 


146 138 


95° 120 »-Bh 383 
155 
56 60 
227 
BO LOU at to 
231-398 


184 374 


160 226 


389.5000) 85617553 


364 400 440 


160 
100 63 68 
174. 230 


218 218 


61 69 
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NOTES 


*Congregation is a member of the Northern District Conference but not of 
the General Conference. 

1. Statistics for 1970 and 1974 were taken from the GCMC Handbook of 
Information, 1971-72 and 1974-75. 

2. Discontinued in 1972. 

3. Withdrew in 1974. 


The Dutch-Prussian element, commonly referred to as Low Ger- 
man, comprises well over half of the total membership. They have, 
however, shown themselves less aggressive and more conservative 
than the Swiss who make up about 20 percent. The three elements 
—Low German, Swiss, and Hutterite—have been marked off distinct- 
ly by differences in dialect and group consciousness. In earlier days 
this caused difficulty in cooperation, but in more recent years this 
has been less noticeable. The work of all three in Freeman College 
and the training of several generations in a thoroughly mixed school 
atmosphere has been a most important factor in uaa the differ- 
ences. 
As to residence and occupation, the Northern District has been least 
influenced by movements off the land. The 1942 study showed 74 
percent still supported by farming, the highest proportion of any 
district. ‘The movement to town was then accelerating; new church 
buildings were increasingly being erected in town, and members were 
rapidly entering business and professions. By 1962 according to 
Harder’s study, farm residents were reduced to 41 percent while 
members in business and professions. had grown from 7.4 percent to 
] 1.2 percent. 


pie DISTRICT ante 


‘The Pacific District Conference is at once both the largest and the 
smallest of all the districts—largest in geographical area and distance 
between congregations, but smallest in number of congregations and 
membership. It extends from Seattle, Washington, at the Canadian 
border down to Los Angeles, California, almost at the Mexican 
border. It is 1,200 miles between the most distant congregations. 
Scattered in that whole area are less than two dozen congregations 
(twenty-one, to be exact) in 1970. 
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In the early 1890s there were a number of Swiss Mennonite families 
in the neighborhood of Pratum, Oregon. They had come from Ohio, 
Kansas, and even Switzerland. Another group of Swiss were located 
‘some distance away near Colfax, Washington. ‘These had moved 
out from Iowa. J. B. Baer, who was then General Conference evange- 
list, was instrumental in gathering them together informally in May 
1896. With Baer came several prominent Swiss leaders from Ohio 
and Indiana and a few other General Conference representatives. 
This meeting was attended by members from three Mennonite con- 
gregations—Pratum and Irving, Oregon; and Colfax, Washington. 
Representatives were also present from a Sunday school group at 
Dallas, Oregon, which soon after organized as a congregation, and 
from an Amish group at Eugene, Oregon. The Irving group later 
(1900) moved to Washington, near Lind, to become the Menno 
church, and the Eugene group dropped out. It*was from these 
churches in the North that the Pacific District Conference began.* 


About 1896 several families from Beatrice and Wisner, Nebraska, 
settled in California in two locations in the vicinity of Paso Robles. 
They attempted to worship jointly, but found difficulties and separated. 
By 1904 they had formed two congregations. By this time there were 
also being organized in the Upland and Reedley areas congregations 
composed of Mennonites from the eastern states. Farther north in 
Idaho at Aberdeen, Mennonite families from the prairie states were 
gathering to form a congregation in 1907. 


It was these and similar widely separated groups that were brought 
together in the Pacific District Conference. From the small beginning 
of three, there came to be fourteen congregations as members of the 
district in 1920. ‘These did not all prove to be permanent organiza- 
tions; several disappeared or merged, but others yet were added and 
by 1970 twenty-one are listed. ‘Together they enrolled 3,365 mem- 
bers. The congregations are located in five states: California, seven 
with 1,518 members; Oregon, five with 887 members; Washington, 
seven with 555 members; Idaho, one with 339 members; and Arizona, 
one new congregation of 66 members. Roughly one-half of the 
membership is in California ‘and the other half in the northern 
states. At no place are there more than three or four congregations 
close enough for convenient contact. 

' Congregations being so separated and intermingled with non- 
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Mennonite neighbors, original cultural and racial distinctions are 
less pronounced, and there are more mixed congregations than in the 
Western or Northern districts. Congregational origins as of 1942 
when there were seventeen groups were as follows: *° 


Table 13 
Congregational Origins of Pacific District Conference of 1942 
Original Group or Oe ea Membership 
Predominant Influence as of 1942 as of 1942 
Mixed Swiss and South German 6 1,665 
Swiss, mostly Volhynian 4 ape 
Dutch-Prussian from Russia 2 287 
Dutch-Prussian, Refugees from Russia, 1923-30 2 78 
Prussian 1 124 
Insufficient Information 2 123 


The Swiss were the most active colonizers in these distant regions 
and with the South Germans made up almost 80 percent of the mem- 
bership. All settlers were from corresponding groups previously lo- 
cated in America except two congregations formed by refugees who 
escaped Russia and were brought over from Harbin, China, in the 
twenties of this century.’° They formed the congregations at Deer 
Park and Newport, Washington. Deer Park disbanded in 1943; 
Newport, which had an earlier core of Kansas Russian Mennonites, 
is still active. 

As might be expected in congregations of more recent organization, 
church buildings are predominantly in town. In 1942 eleven churches 
were located in town or city as against six in the country. The pro- 
portion engaged in agriculture was least of all the districts in the 
West, while the proportion of industrial workers was exceeded only 
by the Eastern District. 


Table 14 
Pacific District Conference Congregations 


sloined 
Organ- General Membership 

ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930 1942 1970 19741 
Arizona 


1 Phoenix 
First 1964 1965 66 77 
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poinee 


Organ- General Membership 
ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930 1942 1970 19741 
California 
2 Atwater? 
United 1965 1968 84 74 
3 Downey 
Immanuel 1918 1920 220 9 225 
4 Fresno 
Mennonite Community 1953 1956 158 146 
5 Paso Robles 
First 1903 1908 SUR Oo co 
San Marcos 1904 1905 45 1344 akcuie 
6 Reedley 
First 1906 1908 326 440 534 544 513 
7 Santa Fe Springs 
Bethel Community 1954 TORO! 
8 Upland 
First 1903 1905 194 302 355 234 214 
Idaho 
9 Aberdeen 
First 1907).1917 116 162 381 339 342 
Oregon 
10 Aurora 
Calvary 1944 1945 226 248 
11 Dallas 
Grace 1935" 1935 218 289 307 
12 Portland 
Alberta Community 1928 1933 OluenoUMeno? 
13 Salem (Pratum) 
Emmanuel LOGO Det eG 4501195 1 8On 223 e252 eGo 
14 Sweet Home 
Community Chapel 1953 30 114 
Washington 
15 Lynden 
Glendale 1945 1945 104 89 
16 Monroe 
First3 1915 A920 Glew IU Rab 
17 Monroe 
Mennonite Community? 1944 1947 44 
18 Newport 
Spring Valley 19281933 SUN O2e) Ooe TOL 
19 Ritzville 
Menno 1900;61902 5150 »8tlOliwih4 One b755 169 
20 Seattle 


South Seattle 1967 1968 25 20 
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oO Qoned Marler rit 
- : em ers 1 

reap “Gant 1902 1920 1930 1942 "1970 19742 

21 Warden ay: oo 

Warden 1956 1962 TST H2 


1. Statistics for 1970 and 1974 are from GCMC Handbook of Information, 
1971-72 and 1974-75. 

2. Bethel Church, Winton (organized in 1941) joined with the group in 
Atwater to form this congregation. 

3. The two Monroe churches merged in 1971 and withdrew from the General 
Conference in 1973. 


In small widely separated congregations there was closer association 
with non-Mennonites than was found in the larger, more compact 
settlements of the central states. The congregation at Colfax, Wash- 
ington, for instance, worshiped with the Methodists for fifty years 
and supplied the preacher on the second Sunday of each month.” 


Two city congregations at Los Angeles and Portland were started 
as city missions in the twenties, and in more recent years others have 
been added by church extension efforts, as in Seattle, Hingenop: and 
Phoenix. 


Tur CANADA CONFERENCE 


Officially known as the Conference of Mennonites in Canada, 
this conference is affiliated with the General Conference Mennonite 
Church but is something more than a district conference. In fact, 
it has itself districts corresponding to the provinces from British 
Columbia to Ontario. Since congregational membership in_ the 
General Conference is by individual application, there are many 
Canada congregations belonging to this conference which are not 
members of the General Conference. ‘This is true in other districts 
also, but not to the same extent as in Canada. Actually, thirty-two 
of the 130 member congregations in 1970 had not made the wider 
conference affiliation. 


The Conference of Mennonites in Canada began back in 1903 
when only three provinces were involved—-Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. The immediate purpose was to arrange for the care 
of Bergthaler members who were moving from Manitoba into the 
vicinity of Rosthern, Saskatchewan. Johann M. Friesen and Ben- 
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jamin Ewert of the Manitoba Bergthaler congregation were appoint- 
ed in 1902 to visit these who had located in Saskatchewan. ‘There 
they consulted with Elder Peter Regier of the Rosenorter congregation 
who welcomed them heartily and readily agreed to assist in the spirit- 
ual nurture of the Bergthal members. In this connection an agree- 
ment was reached to hold a regular annual meeting of delegates 
from both groups. The first meeting was held in July 1903 at the 
Hochstadt Church near Altona, and yearly gatherings have been held 
since.** 

The Canada Conference was at first called the Conference of 
Mennonites in Middle Canada but later changed to the present name. 
The organization came just in time, as increasing numbers of Menno- 
nites were being pressured to move west by growing population. The 
conference aided in relocation so that families might settle in groups 
conducive to church life. Conditions not then foreseen were to 
present additional demands, and the conference was to have an 
unexpected development by mid-century. The key man in the early 
years was David Toews at Rosthern, conference chairman from 1914 
to 1940. He was followed by J. J. Thiessen who became the out- 
standing leader in the later period. 


A glance at the comparative figures for growth of the various dis- 
tricts at the beginning of the chapter shows that it was here in Canada 
that there occurred the most pronounced increase in affiliated con- 
gregations in the period from 1920 to 1970. This was most important 
for the growing General Conference. 


Canada had had a Russian Mennonite immigration of 8,000 in the 
1870s with a rather wide spread between the more conservative and 
the more liberal. For all of them the development of educational in- 
stitutions was one of the most significant happenings in the period 
before 1920. Primary schools were set up soon after arrival; to these 
a Mennonite normal school was added at Gretna, Manitoba, in 
1889. It was sponsored by a group of Bergthal members who were 
conscious of the need for better trained teachers. A call was sent to 
Heinrich H. Ewert who was active in Kansas as superintendent of 
the Halstead School and also served as conference minister. Ewert 
had come to Kansas as one of the Prussian Mennonite immigrants of 
1874 and had attended various schools in the United States including 
a theological seminary. He carried important responsibilities in 
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Kansas, but a trip to Canada convinced him that no one else was 
available for that position and that he had no choice but to accept 
the call.*° As head of the new institution at Gretna he served twelve 
years and was asked concurrently to be inspector of public schools 
for the government. 


The new move, and Ewert himself, aroused some suspicion among 
doubters, and even divisions occurred between supporters and oppo- 
nents of the work.”° Nevertheless, Ewert was able to serve as a bridge- 
builder between the Mennonites on the two sides of the national 
boundary as well as between the immigrants and their surrounding 
culture. The Gretna school was known as the Mennonite Collegiate 
Institute, and a little later a parallel institution, the Mennonite Edu- 
cational Institute, was opened at Altona under J. J. Balzer from 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota. 


A third school was opened in 1905 at Rosthern, Saskatchewan, 
under the name of German-English Academy sponsored by Elder 
Peter Regier, organizer of the Rosenort Mennonite Church in 1894. 
To this school was called a young man later to become the best-known 
Canadian Mennonite of his day—David Toews.** David was born in 
Russia, and at the age of fourteen was brought to America with his 
parents who settled in Kansas. He attended the Halstead School under 
H. H. Ewert and was encouraged to go to Canada along with him. 
Here as a teacher in the Rosthern community he became involved in 
the new school and served as principal until 1917 when he was called 
to wider service by his conference. It is significant that all three of 
these institutions were inaugurated with the help of men who had ties 
on both sides of the line. The schools were key factors in promoting 
progressive moves and association with the General Conference. 


Another movement taking place at the same time was the expansion 
of Mennonites to the west. It was barely twenty years after arrival of 
the immigrants that increasing families created a demand for addi- 
tional space. In the 1890s Canada was opening new territory and 
settlers were locating as far west as Alberta. Didsbury and Carstairs 
became home for Mennonites from Ontario as well as from the prairie 
provinces. Saskatchewan attracted pioneers too, and the Rosthern 
area is reported to have had 650 new settlers by 1895.*° Some of these 
came from the United States, but the movement from Manitoba 
brought many more. 
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Kansas and Oklahoma Mennonites went to the area around Drake, 
Saskatchewan, in 1903, and in 1906 organized a congregation of 
twenty members. Another at Herbert was organized a year later. 
These, as did Rosthern, had a representation from the States which 
created bonds across the national boundary. Three other congrega- 
tions—Langham, Waldheim, and Great Deer—further illustrate in- 
fluences from the south. The General Conference had two traveling 
evangelists, H. J. Brown and N. F. Toews both from Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota, who visited scattered Mennonites in Saskatchewan. Toews, 
particularly, was active at Langham and gathered together Mennonite 
families from which a congregation of over 100 was organized in 1910. 
A church building was erected and dedicated in 1911.*° The same 
year, among the new congregations accepted into the General Con- 
ference were the two from Drake and Langham. These were the first 
congregations from Canada to make the association. Near Langham 
were found other members with meeting places at Waldheim and 
Great Deer; all were involved in the Zoar congregation centered at 
Langham. At times they reported individually and at times as a 
merged body. Eventually Great Deer did become amalgamated with 
Langham while Waldheim became independent, both retaining the 
Zoar name. 

It was the congregations from these western areas, peopled by ex- 
pansion of younger settlers from Manitoba and immigrants from the 
Russian Mennonite settlements in the States, that first joied the 
General Conference. In 1920 there were six such congregations listed 
as members, all in Saskatchewan. No other Canadian congregations 
were members at that time. 

From 1920 developments occurred rapidly, and by 1935—fifteen 
years later—there were reported as members of the General Confer- 
ence: seven congregations in Alberta plus one in British Columbia 
having altogether 864 members, twenty-three congregations in Sas- 
katchewan with 4,451 members, eight congregations in Manitoba with 
3,905 members, and three in Ontario with 997 members, making a 
total of forty-one congregations which (with some scattered members ) 
numbered over ten thousand baptized believers.** More were to fol- 
low, but further explanation is needed of this phenomenal growth. 


NEw IMMIGRATION 
During the years 1923 to 1930 there occurred a new flow of Men- 
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nonite immigrants from Russia. This was from that major segment 
who had elected to remain in Russia when the previous movement of 
the seventies took place. They had had significant economic and social 
as well as religious developments in the meantime, but with the new 
Russian Revolution their status was completely altered. War years 
brought death and devastation to the colonies; the Bolshevik regime 
blotted out hopes for amelioration of conditions. While other factors 
were basic, there were religious reasons too. David Toews related the 
story of a widowed mother attempting to bring up her seven-year-old 
child in the faith. At bedtime when prayers were to be said, the child 
asked why they should pray when everyone at school says there is no 
God. It was this influence that induced one elder to say, “We will 
do the same as Lot did; we will take our children by the hae and 
flee out of Sodom.””* 


Full account of this immigration may be found elsewhere.** It is 
sufficient here to say that between 1923 and 1930, over 20,000 new 
Mennonite refugees from Russia were located in Canada.”” This was 
the movement in which David Toews and his Conference of Menno- 
nites in Canada played a spectacular part through the Canadian Men- 
nonite Board of Colonization. Superhuman efforts were required, first 
on the European side, to gather these people, check their records, test 
them for health, care for those rejected, and transport those accepted; 
then, on their arrival in the new land, to entertain and locate the 
newcomers on farms according to agreement with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. About 30 percent of them were placed on farms purchased 
from the Manitoba “Old Colonists” who were leaving at that time for 
Mexico. Others were located in blocks as possible. When all was 
done, perhaps 20 percent were found living in Winnipeg, making it 
the largest concentration of Mennonites in any city of the world.” A 
considerable number remained in Ontario and never moved on to the 
west. 


These new arrivals were closely related, even by blood, to those of 
the earlier migration, but they were noticeably different due to their 
later experiences in Russia. They were termed Russlaender by the 
earlier immigrants, who in turn were known as Kanadier. Many of 
the Russlaender were of urban background or were professional people 
and seemed to the Canadian Mennonites to be worldly. They were 
more ready to adopt new customs and even the English language.” 
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Over the years the differences were softened and both were able to 
work together in education, agriculture, and other economic and 
social projects. 

Many who were located within the Kanadier settlements were ab- 
sorbed by these congregations, while again congregations of the Russ- 
laender were organized. These were the congregations, both old and 
new, that were joining the General Conference in the years following 
1920. It must be added, however, that there came another impetus 
when a new wave of immigration followed the Second World War. 
In this move some 8,000 new immigrants of Russian Mennonite origin 
arrived in Canada.*° More would have come, but Canada was re- 
stricting immigration, and the great majority were forced to look 
elsewhere. 


CANADIAN CONGREGATIONS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 

From the preceding it is evident that Canadian congregations of the 
General Conference have a complex background. They may be clas- 
sified according to sources in several categories, such as the following: 
) Congregations with original stock from the United States 
) Congregations from the first Russian immigration (1870s) 
) Congregations by expansion of the first Russian immigration 
) Congregations from Russian immigration after World War I 
) Congregations from Russian immigration after World War II 
(6) Congregations from social movements within Canada 


The accompanying list of congregations of the Conference of Men- 
nonites in Canada, as taken from the General Conference Hand- 
book of Information, gives some indication of the sources and the 
development of Canadian congregations and suggests the complexity 
of the situation. In the discussion that follows, it will neither be pos- 
sible nor necessary to mention and describe all congregations, but at- 
tempt will be made to choose typical ones from each category that 
illustrate the variety of situations. 

_(1) From the United States. The six congregations that had joined 
the General Conference by 1920 have been mentioned. Of the six, 
those at Drake, Herbert, and Rosthern most clearly represent the con- 
gregations with a significant element of early settlers from the States. 
Drake, most specifically, had its membership from Kansas, particular- 
ly the Johannestal and Brudertal churches of Hillsboro. These ties 
brought them as soon as organized into the General Conference circle. 
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Alberta 
1 Calgary 
First 
2 Calgary 
Foothills 
3 Coaldale 
Coaldale 
4 Didsbury 
Bergthal 
5 Edmonton 
First 
6 Gem 
Gem3 
7 Pincher Creek 
Springridge 
8 Rosemary 
Mennonite 
9 Taber 
* Taber 
10 Tofield 
Tofield 
11 Vauxhall 
Vauxhall 


British Columbia 


12 Abbotsford 
Eben-Ezer 


13 Abbotsford 


West Abbotsford 


14 Aldergrove 
Bethel 

15 Black Creek 
*United 

16 Burns Lake 
*First 

17 Chilliwack 
Eden 

18 Chilliwack 
*Chilliwack 


1-5 


1-3 


3-4 


Table 15 


Conference of Mennonites in Canada Congregations 


oined 


Organ- bear 
Source! ized 


1929 


1936 


1936 


Conf. 


1947 
1965 
1929 
1938 


1959 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1956 


1965 


1938 


1959 


M 
1930 1940 


140 


122 


650 


40 


40 


28 


embershi 


1950 


192 


155 


58 


339 


138 


50 


353 


147 


58 


1960 


238 
44 
311 
214 
45 


i 


269 


170 


40 


427 


268 


38 
228 


91 


P1970 


236 
137 
306 
173 
102 

32 

36 
209 

61 
142 


51 


287 


257 


1974? 


255 
201 
313 
171 


106 


41 
205 
61 
149 


56 


333 


263 


266 


80 


114 


291 


109 
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oined 
Organ-  iepaon Membership 
Source! ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930 1942 1970 1974 
19 Clearbrook 


Clearbrook 1953 196 210 223 
20 Clearbrook ; 
Olivet 1962 How?) 2h 
21 Kelowna 
*First 72 ~«+66 
22 Kelowna 
*Gospel Fellowship | Go 1 ea 
23 Mission City 
_ United 3 1940 1959 70 102 148 185 
24 Oliver 
*United 3-4 1938 y20s eto 
25 Richmond . 
Prince of Peace 1965 39. 41 
26 Sardis 
First (Greendale) 1929 1938 244 266 176 179 
Surrey Cedar Hills 1959 66 116 116 
27 Surrey 
Cedar Hills 1959 66 116 116 
28 Vancouver 
First United 1936 1938 65 177 504 511 561 
29 Vancouver 
* Sherbrooke 238 305 
30 Vancouver 
Mountainview 5 1956 1959 149 165 157 
31 Yarrow 
~ United 3-5 1938 1938 44 152 185 133 103 
Manitoba 
32 Altona 
Altona 1965 — 10 ono 
33 Arnaud 
Arnaud 4 1944 1947 LILIES 41 LO on 0 
Bergthaler Churches 
34 Altona 2 1968 635 701 
35 Winkler - *Bethel — 2 118 151 
36 Carmen 2 1968 1985 
37 Gladstone* 2 46 44 
38 Graysville 2 1968 60 56 
39 Gretna 2-4 1968 154 133 
40  Halbstadt 2 1968 69 75 
41 °©Homewood 2 1968 69 98 
42 Kane** 2 30 
43. Lowe Farm 2 1968 1337 135 
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44 MacGregor* 
45 Morden 
46 Morris6&* 


47 Plum Coulee* 


48 Rosenfeld 

49 = Spencer?* 

50 Steinbach* 

51 Winkler 

52 Winnipeg 
Home Street 

53 Brandon 
Grage 

54 Elm Creek 
*Wingham 

55 Glenlea 
Glenlea 

56 Gretna 
Blumenorter 

57 Grunthal 
Elim 

58 Headingly 
Schoenfelder 

59 Morris 

_ Lichtenaur 

60 Niverville 
Niverville 

61 Oak Lake 
Oak Lake 

62 Springstein 
Springstein 

63 Steinbach 
Grace 

64 Steinbach ~ 
Steinbach 


Whitewater Churches 


65 Boissevain 


66 Crystal City® 


67 Mather® 
68 Rivers® 


69 Winkler 
*Grace 


70 Winnipeg 
Bethel 


__. Organ- 
Source! ized 


NO PM DS PON ND Ph he 


RO 


2-4 1942 


Joined 
General 
Conf. 


1968 


1968 


1974 
1968 


1962 


1947 


1902 


M 
1920 


ember 


ship 
1930 1942 1970 


101 


pot 
44 
243 


Hb ea 


102 
159 
653 
218 


16 87 


56 


1926 180 236 337 411 (299 


1929 
1945 
1938 


1953 


1947 


143 


79 


(427) (418) (574) 


227 271 262 
137 155 177 
140 116 56 


77 157 99 


156 189 192 


129 


139 230 327 


106 


187 516 393 


19742 


381 


71 Winnipeg 

_.+ Charleswood: .. 
72 Winnipeg 

~:" *Burrows Bethel 
73, Winnipeg 


- First (Schoenwiese), . 


74 Winnipeg 
*Fort Garry 
75 Winnipeg 
North Kildonan 
76 Winnipeg 
Sargent Ave. 
77 Winnipeg 
*Sterling Ave. 
78 Winnipegosis 
Nordheimer - 


Ontario 
79 Copper Cliffs 
' Waters = 
80 Dunnville 
United: 
81 Hamilton 
~~ Hamilton 
82 Harrow 
' United » 
83 Kitchener 
' Stirling Ave. 
84 Leamington 
Faith -- 
85 Leamington 
United - 
86 Niagara-on-the-Lake 
<: United Pho 
87 Ottawa 
*Ottawa - 
88 Port Rowan 
- Erie View United 
89 St. Catharines 
Grace. 
90 St. Catharines 
=. United: . 
91 Toronto 
United © 
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oined 


Membersh 


Organ- neral ip 
Source! ized Conf. 1902 1920 1930 1942 1970 19743 


5-6 


1926 


1935 


See! 


1959 


1965 


1953 


1925 


1938 


1965 


139 


176 


106 156 


1929 510- 692 968 1,326 1,344 1,202 


1959 


1956 


1945 


1959 
1956 
1965 


1953 


1962 


1947 


1938 


1947 


1959 


1947 


1956 


51 
463 415 
371 422 
wat aoest 

103 111 92 
23 33. 
37 43 

ap 
650: 533 
450 
108 


54 
449 
427 

39 

90 


45 
37 
52 
47 

412 

110 


573 - 806 1,035 1,203 1,218 


161 380 681 559. 
oS 


47. 35037 


144 244. 
164. 432 584 


I) 75; 495: 


601 
82 
fs 

238 

643 


102 
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92 Vineland 
United 

93 Virgil 
Bethany 

94 Waterloo 
United 


Saskatchewan 


95 Aberdeen 


Organ- 


Source! ized 


4 


- 4-5-6 


-. Aberdeen: (Rosenort) 


96 Beaverdale 
*Immanuel 
97 Carrot River 
. Carrot River 
98 Drake 
_ North Star 
99 Duck Lake 
. Horse Lake 
100 Dundurn 
~ Nordheimer 
101 Eyebrow 
First 
102 Fiske 
_ Fiske 
103 Glenbush 
Hoffnungsfeld 
104 Great Deer 
- *Bethel 
105 Hague 
.. Hague 
106 Hague 


Neuanlage Grace © 


107 Herbert 
Herbert 

108 Herschel 
Ebenfeld 

109 Kerrobert 

. Superb’: 

110 Laird 
Laird 

111 Laird 

_  Tiefengrund 

112 Langham 
Zoar 


1936 


1925 


1929 


1906 


1925 


1936 


1904 


£925 


1894 


1910 


1908 


1953 
1911 
1956 
1926 


1956 


1938 


1908 
1908 
1908 


1926 


1956 
1908 


1911 


229 


447 


131 


140 


203 258 355 418. 


281. : 338 


251 


957 


214 


253 


188 


415 
96 


120 


233 


39 


306. 


28 


102 


14 
165 

89 
140, 


248 


120 
154 . 


177 


Membership 
. » 1902. 1920 1930 1942 1970 


fgrat] 
429 


86 
34 


97 


234 


14 


266 


31 


138 


14. 


186, 


23 
141 


203 


68 


132 


176 


1974? 


431 


264 


413 


87 


36 


“141 


269 
17 
202 
31 
35 
50 
16 
194 
81 
143 
69 
46 
7 


140 


177 
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. , Organ- neral Membership 
SETA SAAT Sapte ized. ‘Conf.- 1902) 1920 1930 1942 1970 19747 
113.-Lost River - ; . ie as 





Bethany® 1926 94 . (150.5,)-70 » 60 
114 Martensville pda ibe | “ilk ashy 

*Martensville — ahr ee rit AU Resins hey: Wied e's) 
115 Meadow Lake ae al ted 7 

*Grace Mission Immanuel Se LO Oot too 
116 North Battleford ESD. F 

North Battleford 1974 hs () Q2n2 134) (738 
117 Osler AD 

Osler 4 1956 60 o Lio eulopge Lio 
118 Pierceland Per 

*Emmanuel3 ao 9 
119 Prince Albert 

~ Grace arya se 1962 ; TT G iS: A739 
120 Rapid View , oT he 
- *Immanuel ’ “ 14 14 

121 Regina me ; 

Grace | 3 1955 1962 18 ind laa ly 5 
122 Rosthern PRE AT A ig wa . } 

Eigenheim 3 1895: 1938 217-83195 W23SN i165 wi16! 
123 Rosthern aay : -: 

Rosthern . 3 1956 | 447 384 409 
124 Saskatoon 

First | 4-5-6 1932 1938 142 263 421 486 479 
125 Saskatoon 

Mayfair ~ 6 1952 1956 200 220 240 
126 Saskatoon cease 

Mount Royal . 1965 | a LO ALIS 
127 Saskatoon : ao : . 

Nutana Park © 1964 1968 159 230 
128 Saskatoon : stone se , 
' *Pleasant Hill 6 1958 . 103 130 
129° Swift Current  . | 

Zion yw we 4. 1941. » tel 454)249.4.288 
130 Waldheim 

Zoar Dil Use Looe LOU Ob 194) (Uda mem 
131 Watrous _ . | is 

Bethany MDs 1947 64 98 74 74 
132 Wymark aay : mea 

Emmaus... - 34 1928 .1941 230 341 255 58 64! 
NOTES 


*The congregation is a member of the Conference of Mennonites 1 in Canada 
but not. of the General Conference.’ | 
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1. Sources of congregations: (1}) ‘U.S. immigration to Canada; (2) Russian 
immigration of the 1870s; (3) Prairie provinces :to: the west; (4) Russian immi- 
gration of the 1920s; (5) Russian immigration after World War II; (6) ‘Social 
movements within Canada. ~~ 


2. List of congregations, and 1970 and 1974 membership figures, are from 
GCMC Handbook of Information, 1971-72 and 1974-75. 
_ 3. Discontinued in 1971. 
. Discontinued in 1972. 
. Discontinued in 1973. 
. Withdrew in 1971. 
. Withdrew in 1972. — 
. Independent since 1971. 
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The other three were closely related to them: Bethel at Great Deer, 
and the two Zoar congregations at Langham and Waldheim. Of these 
the congregation at Rosthern undoubtedly exerted the greatest influ- 
ence on other Canadian congregations. . 

(2) First Russian immigration. The members of the first Russian 
Mennonite immigration who located in Canada all settled in Mani- 
toba, and their story has been told briefly. As noted, they were gen- 
erally more conservative than those who located in the States. The 
large Bergthal group had first.settled in the East Reserve, but about 
half of them later moved to the West Reserve where better land was 
available. ‘This group in the West adopted practices not approved by 
either the more conservative people in their own ranks or their con- 
servative neighbors. As a result, the more liberal element was sepa- 
rated from the other Bergthalers and curiously enough retained the 
Bergthal name, while the more conservative became known as the 
Sommerfeld Church in the West and as the Chortist Church in the 
East. The new Bergthalers were free enough to patronize public 
schools, sith property, and adopt many social customs of the 
English.* ) 

This was the ; group that, in the eighties, came under the supervision 
of Elder Johann Funk and became incorporated as the Bergthal 
Mennonite Church.*? It was from this group that interested persons 
proposed and established the Gretna school previously referred to. They 
also promoted other progressive moves, as Sunday schools, choirs, and 
young people’s work. They grew quite rapidly in, the nineties and in 
1903 joined in calling a meeting of Mennonites in Ganada. This ma- 
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terialized with two churches participating—the Bergthal Church of 
Manitoba and the Rosenort Church of Rosthern, Saskatchewan. This 
was the beginning of the Conference of Mennonites in Canada which 
was incorporated. in 1947 with 45 member congregations, and which 
had 130 congregations in 1970. 


This conference in the beginning had no relation to the General 
Conference, but in ‘time most of its congrégations also affiliated with 
the General Conference. Part of the reason for this was that assistance 
by the General Conference Home Mission Board ‘to the new congre- 
gations (which was quite essential for their development) was directed 
through the. Canada Conference. David Toews, chairman of the 
Canada Conference, was a member of the General Conference Home 
Mission Board and was the agent for this board in the distribution of 
funds. Thus the Conference of. Mennonites in Canada came to be 
commonly regarded as the district representative in Canada of the 
General Conference with the understanding that its members would 
or would not apply for General. Conference membership as they 
wished. 

While the Rosenorter wing of the Garde (Gonteeence raineeiately 
joined the General Conference, the Bergthal Church continued to 
operate in its own orbit.and with its own program, independent of the 
General Conference, though on speaking terms through common in- 
terests. The church grew to a membership of 2,259 in 1960 with 
nineteen individual congregations. Their own mission program was 
instituted under the name of the Mennonite Pioneer Mission in 1944, 
first in Mexico and then among the Indians in Manitoba. As time 
passed, the Canada Conference became interested in the Bergthaler 
work and adopted the Mennonite Pioneer Mission as its own mission 
agency parallel with its interests in General Conference mission work. 


Through: the interpenetration of mission activities and other com- 
mon concerns, congregations of the Bergthal Church and the Confer- 
ence of Mennonites in Canada became very intimately involved, and 
all were closely associated with General Conference work. It was in 
this situation, in the 1960s, that certain congregations of the Bergthal 
Church expressed interest in joining the General Conference. Ten of 
the congregations applied for membership ce were Sate by the 
General Conference in 1968.*° 

At the same time, the Bergthal congregations were so identified 
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with the Conference of Mennonites in Canada that the double or- 
ganization seemed almost superfluous. In 1972, therefore, the Berg- 
thal organization was disbanded in a closing celebration on June 11.** 
It had had a history of one hundred years in Canada and almost forty 
before that in Russia. There were twenty churches and 3,000 mem- 
bers at the time of dissolution. They continue as part of the Canada 
Conference with about one-half being members of the General Con- 
ference. These churches of the old Bergthal organization are the only 
General Conference congregations in Canada that go directly back to 
the Russian immigration of the 1870s. 


(3) Expansion of the first immigration. Though the Mennonites of 
the first Russian immigration who settled in Manitoba did not relate 
readily to the General Conference, there were those who moved on to 
the west and made the connection more rapidly. The settlers in the 
Rosthern area illustrate this. Manitoba settlers crowded into this 
region in the 1890s, and it became the largest settlement of Menno- 
nites west of Manitoba at that time. Fuerstenlanders came to locate 
in and about Hague to form the “Old Colony” people, reproducing 
their traditional Russian style of farm villages. Others, family after 
family (less traditional minded), located near Rosthern. To this rather 
disorganized movement came Elder Peter Regier in 1894. He was 
then forty-three years of age, had been educated in Prussia, and was 
an ordained elder in the Rosenort Mennonite Church of West Prussia. 
Unwilling to approve the military service being accepted by many 
young men of his congregation, he left his homeland for Canada, 
where he took up a homestead in Tiefengrund.** ‘There he became 
the leader in organizing congregations under the name of his church 
in Prussia. The first church building was erected at Eigenheim in 
1896 and was followed by others in Rosthern (1903), Aberdeen, 
Laird, Tiefengrund (1910, and Hague (1911), all before 1920 and 
all part of the Rosenort Mennonite Church. This was the church that 
in 1903 had joined with the Bergthal Church in inaugurating the 
Conference of Mennonites in Canada. It had followed this move by 
joining the General Conference in 1908. The move was no doubt en- 
couraged by the presence of David Toews and other settlers from the 
Mennonite congregations in the States. No doubt it was also en- 
couraged by the interest of the General Conference Home Mission 
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Board which was assisting scattered congregations in various ways and 
contributed $225 to building the Rosthern Church.*° 


The Rosenort Church continued to grow and be a strong influence 
throughout both the Canada Conference and the General Conference. 
David Toews became elder in 1913 and was followed by Johann G. 
Rempel in 1946. The Eigenheim congregation left Rosenort to be- 
come independent in 1929, but others were added until by 1950 there 
were a dozen subsidiary congregations with 1,600 members.** About 
this time they divided into two groups approximately equal in mem- 
bership. One retaining the Rosenort name had seven congregations, 
and the other known as the United Mennonite Church had four con- 
gregations. By 1970, however, they were all reporting as individual 
congregations. | 

A few other Saskatchewan locations, as Herbert and Waldheim, 
also received members by expansion from Manitoba in the early years 
of this century. Later in the thirties, expansion from the prairie prov- 
inces introduced Mennonite settlers into British Columbia, especially 
the Fraser Valley. However, these were so mixed with those of later 
immigration that it would be difficult to single out specific congre- 
gations that would be primarily of the older stock. 


(4) New immigration—1920s. The fourth source for General Con- 
ference congregations in Canada was the renewed immigration of 
Russian Mennonites in the 1920s. They came in large numbers— 
20,000 in less than a decade—and were assisted in settling in favorable 
locations. They provided a swarm of new congregations which were 
ready almost immediately to join the Canada Conference and the 
General Conference as well. Both had assisted them materially and 
spiritually, and the response was natural. Practically all of the new 
congregations to join the General Conference between 1926 and 1941 
were of this block, and there were over fifty of them. 


According to David Toews’s report in 1929, about 19,000 immi- 
grants had arrived by that time and were to be found in widely scat- 
tered locations: 7,552 in Manitoba; 6,885 in Saskatchewan; 2,317 
in Alberta; 1,939 in Ontario; and 249 in British Columbia. In con- 
trast to the first immigration, this wave brought a large number of 
Mennonite Brethren whose congregations had multiplied in Russia in 
the intervening years. However, the larger proportion of the new 
arrivals were of the Kirchliche Mennonite group known in Russia as 
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the Allgemeine Konferenz. Their natural attraction was to the Canada 
Conference and the General Conference. All immigrant groups were 
helped without distinction by the Canadian Mennonite Board of Col- 
onization, but the General Conference Home Mission Board felt re- 
sponsible to work among the Kirchliche, and subsidized many of their 
pastors in the difficult years. . 


Wide dispersion was caused by the inability to find good land in 
large areas at one place and the necessity of buying on credit. David 
Toews’s story of difficulties involved in securing land suggests that one 
less committed or determined would have given up.** - As it turned 
out, major amounts of land were eventually secured from three 
main sources: the Old Colony: Mennonites, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and a Bass of holders of enormous estates who had been 
large wheat growers.* 

Some of the first land secured was that vacated By the Old’ Colony 
Mennonites who were leaving their established settlements and mov- 
ing to Mexico where they hoped to retain privileges being threatened 
in Canada. A number of present-day major congregations are located 
where these villages once were. The Blumenort Church at Gretna 
and the Elim Church at Grunthal are examples in Manitoba. The 
former was founded under Jacob Klassen and located in nine villages 
west and north of Gretna. After some movements, the church by 
mid-century was worshiping regularly in church buildings in four of 
the villages and in 1969 reported a membership of 360.*° Elim Church 
was organized in 1927 with center at Grunthal and three additional 
places of worship. Membership was 259 in 1969. In Saskatchewan 
present congregations are also located in former Old Colony villages 
near Hague and Osler. ‘These, organized in the twenties, became 
members of the Rosenorter group. : 


The large estates provided some of the earliest land for occupation. 
Owners who had made big profits before and during World War I 
found the deflated price of wheat in the twenties ruining their 
operations. ‘They were ready to sell, and the new immigrants were 
anxious for land. One of the first deals was the purchase of over 
five thousand acres near Harris, Saskatchewan, by twenty families. 
Epp lists, in addition to this, three other major tracts in Saskatchewan 
involving thirteen thousand more acres and sixty-five families. The 
place names—Milden, Herschel, Dundurn—are now all familiar in 
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connection with Mennonite congregations. In Manitoba five more 
estates of fifty-three thousand acres ‘were secured for settlement by 110 
families. Here again are familiar place names—Arnaud, Springstein, 
Newton, Meadows, Snowflake.** 


Those in other scattered locations cannot all be mentioned, but in 
Manitoba there.is the group of Whitewater congregations organized 
in 1926 and claiming six branches by mid-century with over five 
hundred members. There were other individual congregations as 
Niverville and Springstein. In Saskatchewan, similarly, Mennonite 
immigrants of the twenties settled to form congregations as the Nord- 
heimer at Dundurn- with four meeting places, the Hoffnungsfeld at 
Glenbush and three other places, and the Ebenfeld at Herschel and 
other related places. The city of Saskatoon attracted the newcomers, 
and in 1930 J. J. Thiessen was stationed there by the Mission Board. 
He became active, the church was organized in 1932, and Thiessen 
was ordained as elder in 1938. By 1940 there were 142 members. 


In Ontario the work of Jacob H. Janzen, himself a teacher from 
Russia in 1924, was most important. He settled in Waterloo and 
worked to gather new immigrants and locate them. In 1930 there 
were three organized congregations under his charge as elder—the 
Waterloo with 371 members, Essex County with 300; and Reesor with 
85.*7 Other groups also were related as Vineland, Port Rowan, and 
Virgil. Waterloo, now Waterloo-Kitchener, continued to thrive as 
did the Essex County group which is now known as Leamington. 
Reesor, on the other hand, was too far north in the woods and had 
attempted organization on the old Russian pattern. The group was 
never large and lost members, finally disbanding in 1948. The three 
congregations under Elder Janzen were first organized as the Menno- 
nitische Fluechtlingsgemeinde but later adopted the name United 
Mennonite Church.** : 

‘The growth of city congregations composed of immigrants of the 
twenties has been noted in the case of Waterloo and Saskatoon, but 
the largest congregation of this nature—Winnipeg—has still to be men- 
tioned. Settlers in and about Winnipeg were organized in 1926 as the 
Schoenwiese Church. Now it is known as the First Mennonite Church. 
Although these immigrants were supposed to be settled on farms, those 
without capital or with skills or professional qualifications were drawn 
to the cities. There they had a membership of 768 by 1935. As they 
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expanded to the suburbs, the large section known as North Kildonan 
came to be almost solid Mennonite, and a substantial branch was or- 
ganized there with a building in 1935. 


(5) Postwar new immigration. The fifth source for General Con- 
ference congregations in Canada was the last wave of immigration 
following World War II, more specifically in the years 1947 to 1951, 
when another approximately 8,000 arrived. The entertaining and 
care of them was not as heroic a project as that in the twenties, pri- 
marily because the number was much less forbidding and also because 
by this time the Canada congregations were better organized and in a 
more stable condition. Settlement of these refugees was widespread 
from Ontario to British Columbia, and few congregations can be 
designated as primarily composed of these people; rather they settled 
in convenient areas where opportunities or acquaintance favored lo- 
cation. 

Cities provided the clearest openings. In Ontario the Waterloo- 
Kitchener Church absorbed many, and its growth from 338 members 
in 1950 to 415 in 1960 is partially explained by this addition. In 
Manitoba, Winnipeg attracted many. The Sargent Avenue Church 
began as a city mission in 1949 with eleven members but by 1960 had 
371, two-thirds of whom were from Russian Mennonite immigration 
after World War II. In Saskatchewan, Saskatoon was already draw- 
ing Mennonites to the city and the First Church under J. J. Thiessen 
was growing rapidly. As chairman of the Canadian Mennonite Board 
of Colonization, Thiessen was most helpful to the newcomers, and his 
church welcomed a stream of the new immigrants. Far out in British 
Columbia, where the movement to the west was at its height, these 
recent immigrants joined those from the prairie provinces to swell the 
growing congregations. The First Church at Vancouver organized 
in 1936, grew from 65 members in 1940 to 177 in 1950, and to over 
500 in 1960. Most of the members were from the postwar immigra- 
tion. 

It is more difficult to pinpoint accretions to country congregations 
by this latest immigration movement. Manitoba and Alberta seem to 
have attracted few. Congregations in the fruit-growing areas of 
Ontario and British Columbia, however, grew noticeably in the fifties 
from interprovince movement as well as new arrivals. Both doubled 
their membership between 1950 and 1970. The other two provinces, 
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Saskatchewan and Manitoba, showed modest increases with major 
growth in two cities, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. The problem of ab- 
sorbing new members is illustrated by the report of the Board of 
Missions in 1953 where close to twenty mission-subsidized congrega- 
tions in Canada were having insistent demands for more space. To 
half of them the board was granting building loans.** 


(6) Movement to the city. One movement which was stimulating 
the growth of congregations in Canada yet remains to be mentioned, 
and that is the transplanting of Mennonites from country and village 
to the city. It has already been suggested in the case of Vancouver, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, and Kitchener where it was complicated by 
postwar immigration. Apart from the new arrivals, Mennonites had 
been going to cities for some time. The depression years brought 
many families to penury and, as the Emergency Relief Board reported 
in 1935, “many have given up their first settlements and gone to new 
places.”** To many this meant the city. Girls from Mennonite 
homes sought to help the family finances by working in city homes, 
and for them numerous girls’ homes were set up in places like Saska- 
toon and Calgary. Industrial opportunities claimed others, and, of 
course, there was the flocking to educational institutions in cities. 

Out of this situation came such churches as the Scarboro Church 
of Calgary, Alberta, started as a mission and girls’ home. The First 
Church at Edmonton grew out of university student needs; the first 
informal services were under a Mennonite professor, John Unruh. 
In Winnipeg, the Bethel Church deserves mention as an English- 
language mission church started in 1938 by Benjamin Ewert to reach 
young Mennonites employed in the city. In Saskatchewan, the North 
Battleford Church began as a mission effort by young men in mental 
hospital service in 1951. Farther east, various interests combined to 
start work in Hamilton, Toronto, and Ottawa. 


Another city church which is a special case is the Stirling Avenue 
Mennonite Church in Kitchener. The congregation is not of the 
Russian Mennonite background but rather of the earlier Pennsylvania 
Mennonite migration to Ontario following the Revolutionary War. 
In 1924 a group from the local (Old) Mennonite church withdrew, 
over matters of polity, and organized independently. It remained 
without conference affiliation until 1946 when it joined the Eastern 
District and then the General Conference. With the Eastern District 
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it had a.common cultural background, but geographically it was. far 
away and across a national boundary. With the passing of time, 
most of the differences with the neighboring (Old) Mennonites 
were smoothed over, and at the same time, the differences. which 
distinguished both from congregations of the Russian immigration 
became less noticeable. All became involved in common activities. 
As a result of the new situation, the Stirling Avenue Church changed 
its association in 1970 with the Eastern District in Pennsylvania to a 
dual membership in the Ontario (Old) Mennonite Conference and 
the Conference of United Mennonite churches in Ontario. Thus it 
renewed relations with its former conference, retained its General 
Conference connection, and also became linked with the neighboring 
Waterloo-Kitchener group. It then had 458 members of which 
perhaps one-fourth were rural. : | 


In concluding this review of congregational development in the 
Canada churches of the General Conference, it is obvious that the 
same processes which have been observed in the various districts 
in the United States were taking place in Canada. Some were parallel 
in time, others at a later date. The gathering of congregations which 
had largely been completed in the States by 1920 was. just then begin- 
ning in Canada. In fifteen or twenty years it would have been 
completed, except for the complications of two additional rather 
massive immigrations that had to be absorbed. As a result, the 
process was set back twenty years. By 1945 this aspect of develop- 
ment was well under way and the Canada Conference was ready to 
entertain concerns beyond its own congregational horizons. 


The geographical expansion characterized churches on both sides 
of the line as did the numerical increase. So also did the city move- 
ment and changes in social status. The half century of development 
from 1920 to 1970 was even more significant than the preceding half 
century had been. In this last fifty years the General Conference had 
grown from a body of 117 congregations and 19,000 members to one 
of approximately 350 congregations and 55,000 members. This 
is close to tripling in membership. In 1920 it was based almost 
entirely in the United States with one-third of the congregations east 
of the Mississippi River and ‘two-thirds west. As of 1970 over 
one-third of the congregations were in Canada, one-third in the states 
west of the Mississippi, and less than one-fourth to the east. The 
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geographical rearrangement is significant but no more so than othe: 
changes in character. The General Conference of 1970 was as differ- 
ent from that of 1920 as the 1920 conference was from that of 1890. 
It is these changes that we should next summarize. 


CHANGING ForMS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY © 

The movement from country to town and city has been mentioned. 
Comparative figures for the different districts are available, showing 
the percentage of members engaged in agriculture. Table 16 gives 
these in the different districts, listed in geographical order from east 
to west.*® 


Table 16 


_ Percentage of Farm-based People in the Years 1942, 
) 1960, and 1970 
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What these figures mean is that Mennonites have been progressively 
leaving the farm for a more urban location with all that this involves 
in the loss of old settlement contacts and traditional ways. In the 
States the Eastern District has gone farthest in this move; the Central 
District is next. In Canada again Ontario in the East has become 
least agricultural of the older settled areas. Not only location is 
involved but vocation also. Harder’s Fact Book, table 25, gives the 
percentage of members involved in ten occupational categories as of 
1960 and 1970. The shift is of interest. The percentage of farmers, 
of course, decreases, while the most noticeable increase is in the -pro- 
portion of professional and technical workers and in administrative 
personnel—proprietors and managers. Mennonites, in other words, 
are leaving farming in the country and semiskilled occupations in the 
city for positions of higher social status. In the process, the old farm 
base and traditional country way of life is being lost. The change 
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is felt in all areas, though somewhat less in the more solid settlements. 

The accession of members of non-Mennonite stock is related to 
the intimacy of contacts with outside society. In the early days, little 
or no attempt was made to encourage the adherence of those .not 
already in the family by birth. Even in the twentieth century, home 
mission efforts were not too successful outside the Mennonite fold, 
though attempts at evangelism were made. However, the freer 
contacts of town residence, easy transportation, industrial employment, 
public school education—all these fostered closer relationship with the 
larger community. Intermarriage between Mennonites and non-Men- 
nonites occurred and became a frequent occasion for gaining or losing 
members. Statistics for members from non-Mennonite stock show 
how closely this aspect of church life is related to other outside contacts. 
Table 17 shows that if the districts of the United States are arranged 
in order of their lowest to highest proportion of rural membership, this 
agrees with the order of highest to lowest proportion of members of 
10n-Mennonite stock. 


Table 17 


Rural Membership in Relation to Membership of 
Non-Mennonite Stock 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Eastern Central Pacific Western Northern 
Percent of members District District District District District 
on farms as of 197047 6 oa 30 39 46 
Percent of members of 
non-Mennonite stock : 
as of 194248 14.1 11.5 6.3 3.3 1.9 
Same for 19704° 26.5 17.3 14.9 52 6.3 


The above table does not include figures for the churches in Canada. 
There, members from non-Mennonite sources have been negligible. 
Harder’s Fact Book shows the percentage of this type of membership 
to vary from a high of 3.2 percent in Ontario to 1.2 percent in Mani- 
toba. The slower language shift has undoubtedly had a limiting 
influence at this point. However, the movement from country to 
town and city has been even faster than in the States. ‘Table 18, 
using figures gathered in the fifties, allows comparison for the two 
countries.”° 
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Table 18 
Movement from Rural to Urban, Comparing U.S. and Canada 

General Conference Country Town City 
Congregations Churches Members Churches Members Churches Members 
United States in 1950 86 143300 Pe 53 12,719 a9 7,761 
United States in 1959 89 14,335 53 12,532 50 8,495 
Canada in 1950 31 2,844 22 5,081 9 3,)27 
Canada in 1959 43 4,509 28 aN Re 16 5,831 


During this decade of the fifties, General Conference churches and 
church members in the United States show negligible increase in 
the country and town locations, while city churches and members 
show an increase of 10 percent in membership and more in the 
number of churches. In Canada the increase is even more striking, 
for while country and town churches and membership have both 
increased modestly, the city figures have almost doubled. If town and 
city membership is combined, it is seen that 59 percent of the United 
States membership in 1959 was no longer in the country, while in 
Canada 71 percent was off the farm. 

The most fearful aspect of this shift was the threat of losing the 
old stable base and the need to adjust to new and untried ways, 
for the shift introduced a whole train of changes. Change in residence 
increased the number and intensity of outside contacts; change in 
occupation usually brought increase in income with improved eco- 
nomic and higher social status. Both demanded higher educational 
standards. New associations in school and business created a new 
circle of friends so that young people tended to marry school com- 
panions rather than church acquaintances. Hence, intermarriage with 
outsiders became more common. Along with this came revised atti- 
tudes toward traditional patterns in general. 

Changes in traditional patterns involved both cultural and religious 
practices. Sometimes they were difficult to differentiate. Today 
changes in language, dress, and forms of worship can be viewed with 
rather detached complacency. Our forebears could not easily accept 
them. Other changes are more difficult to interpret, such as the idea 
of separation from the world, church discipline, discipleship, and the 
whole field of evangelism and social concern. These present serious 
problems for each generation. Whether simple cultural forms or 
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deeper religious and ethical attitudes; the changes in traditional ways 
were disconcerting with both losses and gains. _ 


LANGUAGE TRANSITION | 


For a mobile people as the Mennonites have been, language tran- 
sition. is a recurring problem. ‘The Dutch-Prussians carried their 
original Low German from the Low Countries and their adopted 
High German from Prussia through ‘Russia to the American home. 
Low German was the family dialect while High German was the 
social and cultural vehicle. The Swiss who spent time in South 
Germany dropped their original Swiss dialect for a South German 
dialect which came to America to be known as Pennsylvania Dutch 
in the East or “Bayrisch” (Bavarian) in the West. The Swiss who 
came directly from Swiss territory or via French-speaking lands re- 
tained the original Bernese tongue with little change. They became 
acquainted with High German and adopted it eventually for cultural 
and religious use. In spite of differences in dialect, it may be said 
that all Mennonites came to this country using some form of the 
German language. | 


With the confusion of languages and lack of organization of frontier 
days, retention of the original immigrant language did not offer 
much difficulty. Further, for all immigrant groups, language, culture, 
and religion were inextricably bound together. Change could ony 
come slowly and with serious opposition. 


The extended nature of the transition from German to English 
has been mentioned in connection with the influence of the Menno- 
nites from Russia on the General Conference. The chronological 
sequence of the introduction or adoption of English in the con- 
gregations of: the different districts follows the same order as that 
of the shift from farming to other occupations. The Eastern District 
was first. A split occurred in the First Church, Philadelphia, over 
the refusal to introduce English in 1874; other churches began English 
sermons in the eighties.°*- As a clear indication of the times; The 
Mennonite was started in 1885 by the Eastern District as a district 
paper to reach the young people who were increasingly unacquainted 
with German.” By 1900 English worship was common throughout 
the district, and in two more decades the use of German had dis- 


appeared. 
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In the Central District the Wadsworth Church was facing dissolu- 
tion in the 1890s, only to be rescued by the calling of a new pastor 
in 1894 who introduced English services and moved the church into 
the town. About the same time the Illinois churches were having 
language difficulties, and in 1892 the Washington Church was tem- 
porarily divided over the question. By 1920 all congregations had 
introduced English services, and in another five atic almost all 
had gone completely English. 59 

At the opening of the century the congregations west iy the 
Mississippi River, being of more recent arrival, were still ardent in 
their support of the “Mennonite” language. The Halstead School, 
which developed into Bethel College, had been started to maintain 
Mennonite faith and its language setting. . At its opening in 1879 
it was stated: 


Fundamental instruction must be given in the German language,:in order that in 
the future our congregations may find resources prepared to maintain religion.54 


Congregations operated German. schools to support the language, 
customs, character, and religious life as known by these earnest 
believers. At the 1900 sessions of the Northern District, a paper 
called for a “German-American high school in our district.” “What,” 
the speaker asks, ‘assures the permanence of our religion and language 
in this land?” ‘The answer is church and schoolwork. Schools 
were important to keep the rising generation acquainted with Menno- 
nite history and fundamentals. When the “light-footed English” 
enters, a part of Mennonitism would be lost. It was an open question 
whether the youth would be Mennonite unless they could remain 
German in language.” 

As of the turn of the century the western churches were still faithful 
to their mother tongue. The General Conference report of 1905 
lists the languages in use in all of its churches. East of the Mississippi 
only four of the thirty-four churches were entirely German in 
worship services, while west of the Mississippi only four of forty-six 
churches had introduced English.*°° However, in the West, as earlier 
in the East, a rising generation under the influence of an American 
environment was becoming more fluent in English and less adept at 
German. By the time of the third generation, the public schools 
and neighborhood contacts were bringing a crop of youth with little 
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interest and ability in the language of their parents. Unfortunately, 
at this time also came the First World War with its anti-German 
mania. 

The years about 1920 mark the end of the use of German language 
in worship services in the East and the introduction of part English 
services in western churches. By 1945, with another World War, the 
shift to English was completed. From the viewpoint of the General 
Conference in the United States, the official language shift was made 
between 1920 and 1930; before 1920 there was little use of English 
in conference sessions, and after 1930 there was little use of German. 


It has been suggested that the public school system with elementary 
training entirely in English was mainly responsible for weaning the 
children from their mother tongue. The pressure of the English- 
speaking youth then became the occasion for the use of English in 
church services. The first use of English almost invariably occurred 
in Sunday school classes and then in occasional English services, 
perhaps once a month. Gradually more English was introduced 
until German services were held only occasionally. Finally even that 
was eliminated, leaving only a Sunday school class for the elderly in 
the German language. Thus English began and German ended in the 
Sunday school. 

Perhaps the greatest loss was in the religious education of children. 
Parochial schools originally included many secular subjects along with 
Bible and German language. As the public schools took over secular 
studies, church schools became part-time, or Saturday, schools empha- 
sizing German and Bible. Parochial schools seldom lasted long after 
the need for teaching German passed. Other agencies were stressed, 
as Sunday schools and daily vacation Bible schools, but they never 
were pressed with quite the same vigor. 

Another loss was the sense of distinction from other denominations 
and from society in general. Mennonite consciousness suffered as 
the old literature and hymnbooks were exchanged for material in a 
new language. Young Mennonites came to lack denominational 
understanding and identity. 

Gains were found in the fact that it became possible to appeal to 
young people and hold them for the church. Unwillingness to change 
the language had resulted in the loss of promising youth who had been 
educated in English and might have become church leaders. Of 
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equal importance was the opening given to freer contact with society 
in home missions and evangelism and the identification of the church 
with the growing social concerns in the American field. The way was 
opened for growing cooperation with other Protestant bodies. The 
perpetuation of the church would have been doubtful without the 
accommodation to the English language. 


Tuer LANGUAGE SHIFT IN CANADA 


In the preceding account of language shift, little reference has 
been made to the Canadian scene. ‘There the situation was quite 
different from in the States, though many basic similarities could be 
found. Canadian Mennonites were still receiving new German- 
speaking immigrants as the churches south of the border were drop- 
ping the use of the common language. Furthermore, the Canadian 
Mennonites of the earlier immigration had settled in very compact 
groups and with a much stronger determination to hold to the original 
language. It had for many a certain identity with the faith. German 
language, culture, and religion were one package. In any case, 
real religion was best retained and transmitted in the German lan- 
guage.” 

Up to 1940 there was little question of departing from the ““Menno- 
nite” language, but by then it became apparent that English was 
making encroachments among the youth. The 1944 sessions of the 
Canada Conference acknowledged that some youth found it necessary 
to use English.°* Some more realistic teachers frankly stated that 
where children understand only English, instruction must be in that 
language. Others were unwilling to admit the need of such accom- 
modation. 


Actually, during the decade of the fifties the use of English in 
Sunday school was increasing. This was really the testing ground: 
if the line could not be held here, eventually it could not be held 
elsewhere. Statistics were given as to the language in Sunday school 
classes. In 1957 German classes numbered 292 as against 251 
conducted in English, but by 1960 there were 296 in German and 
403 in English. The next year saw a big surge in Sunday school 
work, resulting in a total of 1,400 classes of which 429 were in 
German and 978 in English.*° Rather obviously, the future lay with 
the English language. 
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_ The sixties saw the change take place. Use of English language 
in conference sessions became more current, and in 1964 an English 
conference paper was proposed. It appeared in 1965 as the official 
Conference Bulletin, designed as occasion demanded to supplement 
material in the Canadian Mennonite. In 1956 and thereafter, an 
English translation of session minutes appeared in the Jahrbuch. 
In 1966 a frank but friendly critic of the conference, writing in the 
June Conference Bulletin, urged that proceedings be held in English 
to encourage participation of younger members. At any rate, there 
came complete freedom to use whichever language seemed appro- 
priate for the occasion with respect to the abilities of the older or the 
younger delegates. In 1965 the Jahrbuch cover title was changed to 
The Yearbook, and the following year and thereafter the contents 
appeared almost entirely in English. 


The 1968 report of the Canada Conference executive secretary 
contains the words: “In terms of language transition we are over the 
halfway mark. Culturally we are becoming thoroughly Canadian- 
ized.”** He recognized that the period was one ‘of transition not 
only in language and culture but in the rural-urban move and church 
conditions generally. At the same time he found a strong loyalty to 
the conference and foresaw faster growth and wider recognition as 
one of the evangelical churches. « It is becoming a current idea, as 
expressed in the report of the Canadian Mennonite Bible College in 
1970 that “every generation must ascertain the form in which its 
Christian witness will be given.”** With this approach the Conference 
of Mennonites in Canada was ready to retain the heritage of the past 
and transmit the best of its faith to the coming generation and the 
society in which it is living. 


OTHER CULTURAL MODIFICATIONS 


The shift in language has been discussed in some detail because 
it is in a sense the most serious problem’in cultural modification. 
It also presents a pattern followed in many other cultural changes. 
The value of tradition in general is illustrated as well as the limits 
to which tradition may be invoked to prevent or inhibit change. 
In -how far are we bound by tradition? In how far are traditions 
subject to change? Interesting views were presented on this question 
by Canadian writers in Der Bote during the flux of the. early sixties. 
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One emphasized the value of tradition as a strong bulwark: against 
seducing influences. from the outside.*. Insofar as he was right, 
holding the line on tradition was a protection. The reply to this 
came from another with the question ‘‘Does tradition check progress?” 
This view contended that tradition as used above referred to form and 
law, not to content. Real tradition is necessary, but when interpreted 
as form, it is a look backward, not forward. Real tradition is living, 
changing, developing; and it demands new forms.** - Another attempt 
to. distinguish tradition and form was made by one who wrote: 


Prayer is not tradition, but praying with hands clasped or kneeling is. Baptism 
and communion is not tradition, but the form and materials are. The ministry 
is not a tradition, but when the minister wears a black coat it is tradition.® 


What these writers seem to be saying is that there is an inner 
essence expressed in traditions which merits conservation, but that 
the form in which this is expressed may vary with the situation. 
What form then is right? The old forms from Russia, or from 
Germany, or the new forms in America? The answer is a form 
that fits the truth it expresses and the.occasion to be met. From 
this point of view, General Conference Mennonites have in general 
looked back with a certain nostalgia to the old days and old forms 
but recognized that many of them can be changed without serious 
impairment to the truth. 


Dress traditions which have often carried weight among Mennonites 
have not as a whole occupied. much attention among General Confer- 
ence Mennonites. In Pennsylvania it was protest against such insis- 
tence that was in part responsible for the separation of 1847. This 
carried over into the new conference and was heartily approved by 
the South German immigrants of the nineteenth century who knew 
nothing of required dress forms. ‘The Prussian Mennonites as well 
as those from Russia had no scruples on this point. In the General 
Conference it was only the. churches of Swiss, Amish, and Hutterite 
descent which hada tradition of prescribed styles in costume. Some 
of the trouble of the Swiss on this point has been recounted in an 
earlier chapter. In the case of all of:these groups, such requirements 
had been largely abandoned before joining the General Conference. 


Although lacking strict legislation in the matter of dress, there 
were, nevertheless, churches which carried over some of the former 
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customs; among practically all of the churches, there was an emphasis 
on plainness and simplicity though the expression varied greatly. 
Some churches in earlier days have attempted restrictions against 
bobbed hair or wearing of slacks by women. ‘Today earrings or 
excessive makeup might induce criticism, but hardly church discipline. 
In practice, most members dress just as is common in the society in 
which they move. | 


Traditional Mennonite church services consisted of the Sunday 
worship service which among the Pennsylvania Dutch and the Swiss 
was usually held on alternate Sundays. There were no evening 
services and none of the supplementary organizations now common. 
The introduction of Sunday schools and mission meetings introduced 
changes so that by 1890 two-thirds of the congregations then belonging 
to the General Conference had regular weekly Sunday services, 
almost all had Sunday schools, and about one-half had midweek 
prayer meetings.*° Among the Russian Mennonites of the western 
states, weekly Sunday services were the rule, but midweek services 
were less common than in the East. 


| Sunday schools were the first variation from the time-honored 
program of church services. They had been generally accepted by 
1890. The inauguration of individual Sunday schools is less revealing 
in this respect than the organization of Sunday school conventions. 
The first of these was held in the Eastern District in 1876 at the 
invitation of the Philadelphia Church and was repeated annually 
thereafter.°’ In the Central District, annual Sunday school conven- 
tions began in 1885°° and in the Western District, in 1884.° <A 
Sunday school convention was also held in connection with the first 
meeting of churches on the Pacific Coast in 1896 and continued 
thereafter.” Among the Canadian churches the Bergthal Mennonite 
Church in Manitoba accepted Sunday schools along with other 
progressive moves and, especially after the separation of the more 
conservative element in 1890, was free to develop this arm of church 
work. With the organization of the Conference of Mennonites in 
Canada, Sunday schools along with home missions became an essen- 
tial part of the program. There was no objection on the part of new 
immigrants, and strenuous efforts (with considerable success) were 
made to organize these schools in every congregation. \ 


The acceptance of young people’s societies and especially association 
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with the Christian Endeavor movement came somewhat later than 
Sunday schools. The church at Halstead, Kansas, claims to be the 
first among General Conference churches in the organization of a 
young people’s society. It was organized in 1885, independent of 
the church, and was officially recognized as a branch of the church 
in 1888.71 Other nearby churches were inspired to similar action, 
and in 1893 there was held the first convention of young people’s 
societies. ‘Ten societies were represented at the convention in 1896. 
Although these societies were not allied with the Christian Endeavor 
movement, its influence was seen in the slogans and programs adopted. 
The name, for instance, was ‘“Jugendverein Christlichen Strebens”’ ; 
the motto was ““Fuer Christus und die Gemeinde”; and “‘Consecration 
meetings” were held. In spite of criticism, the societies and their 
annual conventions were recognized by the Western District Confer- 
ence.” 


Meanwhile, in the East, young people’s societies were also being 
organized and maintaining closer relations with the interdenomina- 
tional movement. One was started in the Hereford Church in 1887” 
and the Philadelphia Church in 1892.7* (C. H. A. van der Smissen 
and N. B. Grubb were the pastors and sponsors of the two efforts, 
and the latter was particularly active in promoting Christian Endeavor 
work among the Mennonites. In 1896 there occurred the first 
Mennonite Young People’s Convention in the Eastern District with 
seventy-five members representing nine societies.” Later the same 
year a convention of young people’s societies was held in connection 
with the Middle District Conference where fourteen societies had 
been organized.”* Mennonite delegates first attended the Interna- 
tional Christian Endeavor conventions in 1888 and then in succeeding 
years.’’ The delegates in the earlier years were mostly from the East, 
but in 1903 not less than thirty-four delegates were present, repre- 
senting societies from churches in six states —- Kansas, Nebraska, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Iowa.’* Mennonite participation 
was recognized in 1899 when representation was given among the 
trustees of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. N. B. Grubb 
was the first Mennonite trustee and served for twenty years.” 


By 1905 there were young people’s societies in over half of the 
churches of the General Conference.*® Some of these, especially in the 
West, were not afhliated with the interdenominational Christian En- 
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deavor Union but many were, and the number increased. Commen- 
dation was expressed for the work of the societies, and two contribu- 
tions were noted: improved training for young people in expression, 
and realization of the eae, of. denominational hoyalty and 
interdenominational fellowship.** 


In the statistical report to the 1920 General Conference, all but 
twelve of the 117 congregations reported at least one “Christian En- 
deavor Society,” including the five churches then enrolléd from Can- 
ada. District organizations were in effect and, along with Sunday 
schools, were given special time at: sessions of the conference. The 
question was raised in 1917 whether a day or an evening should be 
devoted to a Sunday School and Young People’s Society Convention. 
Conference, by resolution no. 36, formally answered “No.” Later on, 
under more spontaneous pressure, a popular “Yes” reply was given, 
and it turned out that at the next triennial sessions in 1920 an actual 
convention program was arranged.. Thereafter this became a recog- 
nized part of General Conference sessions. This program for youth 
became a more direct activity by youth in the thirties. The Young 
People’s Union developed with constitutional organization proposed in 
1938 and adopted in 1941. The new movement swung away from 
identification with the Christian Endeavor Movement and carried on 
an ambitious and aggressive program. It strongly influenced the 
Canada churches which were then rapidly increasing so that youth 
organizations were actively promoted. They sought outlets for ex- 
pression, and the Rosthern Youth Farm in Saskatchewan came into 
existence in the early forties; there were various efforts 1 in other prov- 
inces. abd ive 3 


The increasing sai dleaécl of SiGe ‘schools and young people’s 
societies had a bearing on the use of musical-instruménts in the church- 
es. It was in organizations where young people were active that the 
use of instruments. was first urged. Furthermore, it was in these meet- 
ings which were not the regular worship services that somewhat great- 
er freedom was allowed. It was only after use in the Sunday school 
that an organ was admitted for use in church service. 


Practically all Mennonites coming to this country had a tradition 
opposed to the use of musical instruments in church. The earliest 
introduction of an organ in the church is said to have been in the 
West Swamp Church in Pennsylvania. The date is. not definite, per- 
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haps in the 1850s.**. The second is said to have been in the Schwenks- 
ville Church in 1870,°* while the Bowmansville Church dedicated one 
for church use.in 1886.°* In the Middle District, the Trenton (Ohio) 
Church is said to have had an organ in use as early as'1875, and this 
matter had earlier caused trouble for the church with the Amish Con- 
ference to which it had been related. In the church near Bluffton, 
Ohio, an organ was carried in for a special service about 1882 and 
then taken out. After a few repetitions, the organ was allowed to 
remain. An organ was formally accepted in the large Berne, Indiana, 
church in 1902. pais 


The Western District was a little later in accepting this mnovation. 
After preliminary objection, organs were introduced in a few places 
before 1900 with continued objection in some as late as 1930. Perhaps 
1908 would represent an average date when they became common 
in this district. The Northern District introduced instruments a few 
years later but accepted them generally by 1930. ‘The younger Pacific 
District seems to have been organized after the tradition was broken 
and showed little objection to the use of organs. In Canada those 
churches that joined the General Conference before 1920 reacted 
much as the Russian Mennonite churches in the western states, while 
the twentieth-century immigrants seem to have accepted musical in- 
struments before coming and were free to use them here. 


The same line of study could be followed in other matters of church 
life and worship, such as the use of choirs, the order of worship, union 
services, salary payments to ministers, celebration of special seasons, 
church architecture, and even the observance of the sacraments. As 
to the latter, open communion became current in all of the churches 
in the States by 1935. Some practiced it quite early, and an average 
date for overall acceptance might be 1920. 


THE MINISTRY 


Before closing this section on cultural changes in the churches, one 
important matter must still be mentioned: the changing form of the 
ministry. ~Traditionally, Mennonites have recognized three grades of 
church officers: the. deacon, the preacher—or minister of the Word— 
and the bishop or elder. All were chosen from the members of the 
congregation. - Candidates were nominated with final selection often 
by lot. “The last step was a solemn occasion in which divine guidance 
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indicated the proper person; ordination followed and was for lifetime 
service.*° In practice the method resulted in three characteristics, all 
capable of good and bad results. It was, first, a lay ministry—prac- 
tical, highly respected men, but without special training. Secondly, 
it was a part-time ministry since no remuneration was given and each 
man provided his own livelihood, usually by farming. ‘Thirdly, it was 
a plural system whereby several men served a single congregation. 
The system had its advantages in times of migration and in pioneer 
life, but on occasion it also fostered formality, prejudice, and strife. — 

With the coming of higher education, the mixing of young people 
in school, and closer contacts with other denominations, the old system 
seemed less satisfactory. ‘The lay system was, in fact, a system for a 
time of segregation and,. by the beginning of the twentieth century, 
was well on the way out of all churches which had been. influenced 
by the Wadsworth Institute. N..B..Grubb of the Eastern District 
wrote at the turn of the century: 


The wisdom of calling young, bright, and intelligent men to ‘the ital ministry 
is plainly noticeable all over the fields of our churches. This change has come 
within the sphere of my ministry.°® 


The need was felt at this time for a theological school for training of 
ministers.°’ Colleges, of course, were operating, both Bethel and 
Bluffton, and a seminary for graduate work: was actually begun in 
1914 with the reorganization of Bluffton College. By 1920 changes 
were well under way. ‘The report of the General Conference field 
ponte ay in 1926 auBECSts the situation then. 


21 churches were without a.pastor, mostly eee congregations. 

75 ministers had no charge but were serving as assistants or teachers. 

21 ministers devoted their whole time to one Sp NN ace 111 bean 
gations with less than a full-time minister. — 

30 churches still retained the plural ministry system. i 

36 churches paid no stipulated salary to the minister, while others paid as high 
as $2,000 annually, plus parsonage. ida 


The office of the ministry was still highly rchaeatas but the changing 
form brought’ a chain of consequences. Training for the ministry 
demanded volunteering in youth.. The use of volunteer candidates 
promoted the calling of preachers from outside of the congregation. 
Preachers from outside the congregation required remuneration and 
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were not necessarily chosen for lifetime service. Shorter terms of 
service brought an increase in vacancies and in ministers without a 
charge. 


The change nrobably oradiced better resisters but less capable 
church administrators. Certainly, being subject to discharge, a min- 
ister lacked the authority and stability of the former elders who were 
selected on. the basis of leadership and not subject to recall. Inci- 
dentally, the new system called for more outside assistance by the 
conference, thus increasing outside influence and, to a certain extent, 
decreasing congregational independence. For better or worse, the new 
system was operating in all General Conference churches in the United 
States by mid-century. 


In Canada there was not a parallel change-in the ministerial system. 
The influx of immigrants in the twenties and again in the forties 
brought with them many ministers who had carried responsibility in 
the old homeland. These were the natural leaders in the new land, 
and many of them were supported in part by the Home Mission Boards 
of both the General Conference and the Canada Conference. The lay 
leader system thus persisted with this generation. By mid-century 
there had been little overt change in the lay system of plural ministers, 
but the influences to effect change were at work. Reports of the 
Board of Education give some suggestion. During the thirties a num- 
ber of Bible schools had been started. There was Elim, first at Gret- 
na (1929) and then at Altona, Manitoba (1933) ; Rosthern, Saskatch- 
ewan (1932); Swift Current, Saskatchewan (1936); Menno at 
Didsbury, Alberta (1937); and Bethel at Abbotsford, British Colum- 
bia (1939). Others might be mentioned, but these were the ones still 
functioning in 1957.°° The schools made a major contribution in 
training Sunday school and youth workers for the church. In fact, 
numerous of the graduates entered the ministry, and the Bible schools 
were at au time regarded. ‘by some as sufficient education for the 
ministry.°° | 

In the forties, need was felt for a higher institution for biblical 
training and, in response, the Canadian Mennonite Bible College was 
founded. This, with the conference high schools, provided a new 
standard of ministerial training. Later, as these and other graduates 
began attending Mennonite Biblical Seminary, the demand for a 
higher type of theological preparation for ministers became current. 
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As of 1970 the Canada congregations were still in the transition period 
as to type of ministry. Many of the older lay-type ministers were 
functioning well; good Bible training with freedom in the use of the 
German language made them almost irreplaceable. -Yet the number 
of seminary-trained people is increasing in churches, especialy in city 
locations, and in executive positions. : 


The number and type of men serving the @areds Conference in 
elective positions illustrates the changing type of conference servant. 
In 1943 there were forty-six elective positions—conference officers and 
committee members. These forty-six positions were held by twenty- 
seven men. - Four of the men held four different elective positions, one 
held three positions, five held two positions, and seventeen each held 
one elective office. The Canada Conference was dominated—in the 
best sense of the word—by ten men. They were doubtless the most 
capable and served in self-denying fashion. They were predominantly 
first generation, well-trained immigrant leaders. As time passed, the 
number of elective offices increased, and the number of first-generation 
leaders decreased... In. 1959 there were sixty-four elective offices with 
only four of the 1943 leaders still in office. Ten years later in 1969, 
only one, J. J. Thiessen, held office, and he was retired with a life- 
time membership on the Board of the Canadian Mennonite Bible 
College. Seventy-six-men held the eighty-three positions now repre- 
senting the Canada Conference officers and committees. They were 
of the younger generation, only nine having as much as ten years 
experience in any office. 


What had happened is that there was a generation gap; the older 
men from Russia were nearly all gone. There were a few middle-aged 
men to take their places because their early years felt the economic 
pressures of relocation and depression with little opportunity for edu- 
cation. Now it was the younger men, the product of more recent 
moves in education—Bible college, university, and seminary—who 
were being chosen for leadership positions. This was found to have 
important bearing on the program and work of the Conference of 
Mennonites i in Canada. 


SUMMARY 


The burden of vee ieee has been that the half century before 
1920 brought about the gathering of congregations and organizing of 
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the General Conference Mennonite Church, and that the half century 
since then has been an extension of these congregations out of their 
respective communities and an adaptation to the society in which they 
found themselves. Changes in numbers of members and congrega- 
tions are impressive, but these are overshadowed by changes in tradi- 
tional forms. What did these changes mean for the developing work 
of the church during this time? What are the prospects for the future? 

The next chapter will attempt to review the organizational forms in 
which congregations associated with the General Conference sought 
to operate. After that, a series of chapters will relate how they at- 
tempted to meet the challenges faced through the years. _ 

If it has been suggested up to this point that the congregations were 
made by their environment—adapted to it, that is only half of the 
story. The church can never be satisfied with the world in which it 
finds itself, nor for that matter with itself as found in that world. An 
unrelenting spiritual force demands that it reach for something higher 
and compels the church, imperfect though it is, to be critical of its 
own complacency, to work for renewal and enlargement, and to reach 
out in the name of her Lord to lost individuals nd erring society. This 
is the church’s real reason for being. 


Chapter 7 
Organizational 
‘Development 


PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION 

Previous chapters have outlined the gathering of widely separated 
groups, all of Mennonite persuasion, into an association for work and 
fellowship. The differences were not only geographical but also racial 
and cultural. This was true even in the beginning when relatively 
few congregations and a limited number of members were involved. 
Through all, however, a sense of unity was marked by a consciousness 
of common adherence to the evangelical faith as expressed by Menno 
Simons and by a feeling that the family of Menno must be kept to- 
gether and each member give mutual support to the other. 

In the days when repeated migrations were bringing new families, 
many were scattered and in danger of being lost to the fold. This 
concern for the immediate family overshadowed the sense of responsi- 
bility for outsiders, though that too, in time, was to become a burden. 
It was logical, therefore, that the concern for work to be accomplished 
took precedence over any feeling of need for formal organization. 
Consequently, throughout the history of the General Conference, or- 
ganization has been somewhat of an afterthought. This is clearly 
noticeable in the first decade after 1860 when a few dozen delegates 
attempted to lay the foundation for a conference, the future extent of 
which they could not possibly foresee. They wisely kept organization 
simple. | 

Chapter 3 records the six resolutions adopted as a basis of coopera- 
tion. They were in no sense a constitution but simply welcomed “all 
who held to the foundation of Menno” to join hands in meeting the 
great needs of the day. Minor differences were to be overlooked, and 
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each congregation was to be free to set its own standards and control 
its own internal affairs. Thus the pattern was set for broad powers 
of local congregational control and hearty cooperation in matters of 
mutual concern. ‘This fundamental understanding has allowed the 
General Conference to develop through the years with the widest 
diversity in local congregations but firm agreement on wider programs. 

Those larger matters calling for collective action were defined in the 
first session as: (1) home and foreign missions, to gather the scat- 
tered sheep; (2) publications, to form a connecting link; and (3) 
education, especially for ministerial training. In these three spheres 
the young General Conference started activities with big hopes and a 
minimum of administrative paraphernalia. There were two officers 
-—chairman and secretary—who were to serve during sessions of the 
conference. Committees in charge of work were to be chosen as 
specific projects demanded supervision. Three treasuries were an- 
nounced to serve the three areas represented by the West, the East, and 
Canada. The treasuries were for the support of “mission work,” but 
no definite projects were yet under way by the conference; contribu- 
tions were made to various causes, such as the work in Java newly 
started by the Dutch Mennonites and the education of missionary 
candidates. 

The first official committee appointment was in 1863. Plans for an 
educational institute then crystallized in a constitution calling for a 
Committee of Supervisors. This was the administrative body that 
managed the Wadsworth Institute whose story has been told. They 
had fairly wide powers, but were subject to close contro! by the con- 
ference and were reprimanded in 1872 for proceeding with incorpora- 
tion of the school without conference authorization. The committee 
came to an end soon after the closing of the school in 1878. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


In the area of publications, a Hymnal Committee was appointed in 
1869 to review the two hymnals in use and condense the best of both 
into one. The Western Conference which had just been organized 
was asked to designate the hymns from its hymnal which might be 
omitted, and the Eastern Conference was to select those from its 
hymnal which should be retained. The result was that the West had 
none to omit and the East wanted all retained. Combining all of both 
hymnals made too ponderous a book, and the new committee found it 
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practically impossible to carry out its assignment. : | 

Later publication attempts were handled differently. When plans 
were made for a new missionary periodical, Nachrichten aus der Heid- 
en Welt, it-was placed in the hands of the Mission Board. When Zur 
Heimath, a periodical for the newly arriving Russian Mennonite im- 
migrants, was inaugurated, it was published independently by the 
Western Publishing Company of Halstead, Kansas. However, a Pub- 
lication Department was set up in 1881. to bring about consolidation 
of the Eastern Conference’s Mennonitischer Friedensbote, which was 
in financial difficulties, with the Western Zur Heimath. ‘The two 
were amalgamated to form.a new General Conference periodical 
named the Christlicher Bundesbote.. The responsibility for this soon 
broadened to include in 1884 a Christian Book Store, opened in Berne, 
Indiana, and about the same time a German-language children’s 
paper, the Kinderbote. ‘Thereafter the board had continuing responsi- 
bilities. thas is : 
BoARD OF MISSIONS . yee 

As developing projects in the fields of education and publication led 
to the appointment of administrative committees or boards, so it was 
in the case of missions. Missions had really been the primary concern 
of the conference founders, both home missions (in the form of gath- 
ering scattered Mennonites) and foreign missions (in the form of 
support for. known causes). Since efforts to serve isolated congrega- 
tions were carried on by individuals appointed by the conference, no 
committee was needed at first. As in the case of Daniel Hege, the 
traveling minister or Retseprediger was responsible directly to confer- 
ence. In 1872 the system was elaborated to provide three part-time 
workers, one each in the East, middle, and West, but this proved cum. 
bersome and unsatisfactory. A committee was appointed in 1878 to 
study the matter and recommended a full-time worker under the 
supervision of a Home Mission Committee. Such a committee was 
organized and recognized as.a standing committee in 1884. | 

For foreign missions, the main concern originally was to raise funds 
for the support of work done by others: The work of European 
Mennonites was well known and had been long supported by those 
congregations of recent European background. In the General Con- 
ference sessions of 1866 ardent expressions for missions brought forth 
a formally constituted Central Mission Society with officers—president, 
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secretary, and treasurer. The immediate responsibility of the society 
was to promote the cause of foreign missions and direct contributions 
to proper channels. At the time, there was no missionary effort to 
administer, but this was to come shortly. In 1871 Samuel S. Haury 
from Summerfield, Illinois, member of the first graduating class of the 
Wadsworth Institute, announced the dedication of his life to mission- 
ary service among the heathen. Since the Dutch work in Java was the 
only Mennonite foreign mission work then available, he applied in 
February of 1871 to the Mennonite Mission Society of Amsterdam.* 
Following this, in October of the same year, he went to the theolog- 
ical school in Barmen, Germany, for further preparation. These 
moves were largely on the advice of C. J. van der Smissen, the 
European Mennonite principal of the Wadsworth school. Others in 
the General Conference were fearful of losing their first missionary 
candidate to a body independent of American control. The Western 
Conference expressed their deep concern that this should be a coop- 
erative enterprise and requested the Central Mission Society to inquire 
into this. } 

The whole question of Haury’s training and service then came up 
at the General Conference session in 1872 with the result that the 
Central Mission Society was replaced by a Mission Board composed 
of the two officers of the General Conference—president and secretary 
—plus three elected members. This first mission board consisted of 
A. B. Shelly, Christian Schowalter, C. J. van der Smissen, J. H. Ober- 
holtzer, and Christian Krehbiel. During the four years that Haury 
was in Barmen, the board, occasionally prodded by the Western Con- 
ference, kept negotiating with the Amsterdam board but failed to 
secure the degree of joint administration desired. Consequently in 
1875 on Haury’s return from Germany, he offered his services to the 
General Conference mission board. He was accepted and ordained in 
1875 as “Preacher in Mission Service.” Once service in Java was no 
longer under consideration, the board was forced to look for a suitable 
field elsewhere. Possible fields among the Indians and the Eskimos 
were investigated with disheartening delays, and it was May 1880 
before Haury and his wife, Susie K. Hirschler from Summerfield, Illi- 
nois, were able to locate at Darlington in Indian Territory (Okla- 
homa). With this the board became more intimately involved in the 
administration of “foreign” missionary work. The story of that work 
will be taken up in another connection. ) 
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First CONSTITUTION 


The authorization of the committees or boards which have been 
mentioned well illustrates the unpremeditated way in which these 
agencies were introduced as corresponding needs were felt. It was 
1896 before there was any attempt systematically to outline a form of 
organization for the growing conference. It came about in an un- 
expected fashion. The Zoar congregation of Oklahoma, which was 
not then a member of the General Conference, wrote in 1890 to in- 
quire what confession of faith the conference accepted.* The officers 
were at a loss to reply and could only refer the congregation to the 
second of the six recornmendations of 1860. Probably as a result of 
this experience it was ordered that a committee prepare the draft of a 
constitution which should be referred to the congregations and to the 
districts and then presented at the 1893 session of the General Con- 
ference. Actual preparation was delayed, and it was 1896 before the 
constitution was ready to be presented. Accepted that year, it became 
the first formal constitution adopted by the General Conference. 
Amended often, revised entirely in 1929 and in 1950, it has remained 
the essential basis of cooperation of the churches associated in the con- 
ference. Even the more radical revised constitution and bylaws pro- 
posed and adopted in 1968 did not modify basic positions of the orig- 
inal constitution. 


The fundamental assumptions on which the General Conference 
has been structured can be summarized briefly. 


(1) Associating Mennonite congregations, in spite of differences, 
agree to cooperate in matters of wider church concern. As expressed 
in 1860: 


All who hold to the fundamental doctrine of our confession, reach to each other 
the hand of fellowship and overlook these minor points wherein salvation is not 
to be found. 


(2) Hence, wide freedom in congregational affairs was expected. 
The General Conference was in no way to coerce congregations. 
Clearly stated in the 1896 constitution and later reiterated, it is said: 


The General Conference is not a legislative, but an advisory body. ‘Therefore 
no rule or decision may be passed prejudicial to the rights and independence of 
the individual congregations.® 
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Property ownership was reserved to individual congregations; patterns 
of conduct as well as church discipline were congregational matters. 
When differences within or between congregations arose, the General 
Conference could be an pceleda to as a last resort but even then took 
only advisory action. 


(3) Membership in the General Conference was to be by individual 
congregations. It was early decided, and continues today, that con- 
gregations be represented by delegates in the ratio of one delegate for 
each thirty members or fraction thereof. District conferences were 
disregarded in the original General Conference structure but received 
more recognition as time passed and new areas were added. In the 
case of the Central District, a constitutional amendment in 1945 pro- 
vided for the acceptance of “any Conference of Mennonite Churches, 
where such union can be achieved agreeable to both.”* ‘The church- 
es of the Central Conference were then accepted in a body, but repre- 
sentation is still by individual congregation. 


(4) A simple and rather brief confession of faith was included in 
the 1896 constitution and has been continued almost without altera- 
tion in succeeding revisions including the constitution of 1968. As 
stated in the 1950 constitution which has added Scripture references 
and minor editing, the confession reads: 


The General Conference believes in the divine inspiration and the infallibility of 
the Bible as the Word: of God and the only trustworthy guide of faith and life; 
and in Jesus Christ as the only Savior and Lord. “Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid which is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 3:11). ) 
In the matter of faith it is, therefore, required of the congregations which unite 
with the Conference that, accepting the above confession, they hold fast to the 
doctrine of salvation by grace through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ (Eph. 
2:8-9; Titus 3:5), baptism on confession of faith (Mark 16:16; Acts 2:38), the 
avoidance of oaths (Matt. 5:34-37; James 5:12), the biblical doctrine of non- 
resistance (Matt. 5:39-48; Rom. 12:9-21), non-conformity to the world (Rom. 
12:1-2; Eph. 4:22-24), and the practice of a scriptural church discipline (Matt. 
18:15-17; Gal. 6:1).7 


An added paragraph forbids the adoption of any rule or resolution 
contradicting this statement of historical principles of faith. Beside 
this statement there have been many discussions of matters of faith 
and positions taken on theological or social questions; also, in 1941 
a doctrinal statement was approved for the theological seminary which 
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was then in prospect. However; none of these‘other statements have 
attained the authority of this simple statement, ‘nor have they gyn ee 
it in the constitution. 

(5) For the carrying on of cooueuiune wort the! congregations of 
the General Conference chose to use various standing boards and 
committees supplemented by occasional temporary committees as 
needed. In the 1896 constitution the permanent boards were few 
and simply stated: 

_(a) A Board of Trustees was to receive donations and administer 
property of the conference, to pay monies as designated by the donor 
or to other standing boards as ordered by the General Conference. 

(b) A Board of Home Missions was to administer work of this 
nature for which no special committee had been constituted. It was 
to appoint workers and have charge of the funds contributed for this 
purpose. Although this kind of work had been the earliest attempt 
by the conference, it was 1884 before this board attained permanent 
status. Recognized in the 1896 constitution, it became one of the 
most important boards. 


(c) A Board of Foreign Missions, recognized as a standing com- 
mittee in 1872, became increasingly important thereafter. It was 
authorized to send out workers and conduct the work “according to 
the instructions, decisions and regulations of conference.” As did the 
Home Mission Board, it also had charge of its own treasury. - 


(d) A Board of Publication, inaugurated in 1878 and given perma- 
nent status in 1881, was to have charge of the publication of church 
periodicals and other literature, as well as operation of the conference 
bookstore. Business operations and employment of PENG were 
the board responsibility. 


(e) A Business Committee was to arrange the program for confer- 
ence sessions, announce them, and direct the conference discussions 
and worship services. | 

The trustees numbered nine, the Business Committee ees and the 
other boards each had six members. All were elected for a term of 
nine years with one-third subject to replacement at each triennial 
conference session. Except for the trustees, no person could serve on 
more than one board. Each board organized itself with officers— 
president, secretary, and treasurer—the last of whom could be chosen 
outside the board membership. 
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These areas of work and this simple organization. served the con- 
ference with little change for fifty years. A few additions after 1896 
were made, the most important of which were the addition of two 
significant boards. : 


EMERGENCY RELIEF BoarpD 


This board was instituted in 1899 and arose in response to the se- 
vere famine which plagued India in the last decade of that century. 
The “Relief Commission,” as it was first called, consisted of six mem- 
bers who were to receive contributions and distribute. designated funds 
as instructed and undesignated funds according to their judgment.° 
Through this commission the church was led into many new and 
varied interests. Following India came Armenia, China, and even 
Texas. These prepared the way for larger enterprises. .At the time 
of the First World War and especially after 1923, the Russian Menno- 
nite relief endeavor opened a new era in inter-Mennonite, international 
relief programs. 


Boarp.oF EDUCATION 


A Board of Education was revived in 1908 and received permanent 
status in 1914.- The General Conference had, in a sense, burned its 
fingers in the first educational effort:at Wadsworth and consequently 
was slow to try again. Parochial schools and Sunday schools were of 
course carried on by local congregations or groups of congregations, 
and districts promoted Sunday school conventions and other educa- 
tional agencies. -When higher education was attempted, it was spon- 
sored by districts. Thus Bethel College came into being in Kansas in 
the early nineties as a development of the Western District’s earlier 
Halstead School, while Bluffton one was opened in ee by the 
Middle District. 

- Parallel with these moves was a Kagan attendance of Mennonite 
youth in other higher institutions. Incidental to this, there was intro- 
duced ‘into sessions of the General Conference a hesitant revival of 
interest in education. . Discussion eventually led to action resulting in 
the authorization of a Board of Education of six members similar to 
the other boards. Just what the new board should do and what 
authority it had was long an open question. 

With these boards that have been mentioned and with the basic 
understanding regarding congregational and conference relationships, 
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the General Conference functioned. ‘The increase of the number of 
congregations from about 70 in 1900 to 230 in 1950, and in member- 
ship totals from 10,000 to over 50,000 in the same period meant 
larger attendance at conference sessions. Ten times as many dele- 
gates represented the congregations. The cozy, homey atmosphere of 
1900 was no longer possible a half century later. At the same time, 
the growing multiplicity of details in the work under progress became 
too involved for complete discussion in triennial meetings. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the General Conference as a whole must concern 
itself more with general policies and programs while delegating more 
and more administration to the boards. The intimacy of control that 
early gatherings experienced was inevitably lost in the process, and 
there was a trend toward centralization of authority in the smaller 
more efficient administrative units. The Executive Committee illus- 
trates the trend. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITEE 

The constitution of 1896 made little provision for an interim activ- 
ity of General Conference officials. It authorized them to fill vacancies 
in standing committees by temporary substitutes and to consult with 
boards as needed. They made no report to conference sessions before 
1911, and then had nothing more important than filling two vacancies 
and appointing delegates to a Peace Conference. During the interim 
1917 to 1920, due to World War I, there arose conditions and ques- 
tions that demanded immediate action. No one, however, felt it his 
duty to act, nor had he the right to act. This gave rise in 1920 to 
a constitutional amendment authorizing the General Conference offi- 
cers with the chairmen of the various boards—Foreign Missions, Home 
Missions, Publications, Education, Emergency Relief, and Trustees— 
to constitute an Executive Committee. This committee was empow- 
ered to represent the conference between sessions and coordinate the 
work of the boards.? 

The resolutions of 1920 authorizing the Executive Committee men- 
tioned specific responsibility for calling special meetings, accepting 
resignations and filling vacancies, employing field workers, and pre- 
paring a joint budget from the various board requests. Other special 
matters were assigned from time to time, such as the pension plan for 
ministers and missionaries, the revision of the constitution, Russian 
Mennonite immigration problems, and unification among Mennonites. 
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Besides specific assignments, proposals were presented to this commit- 
tee on which recommendations were made to the General Conference. 
The increasing importance of their work may be judged by compar- 
ing earlier and later reports. A report of 1929 said that the com- 
mittee had not met during the interim but had carried on their work 
by correspondence. In contrast, the report for 1941 mentions seven 
regular meetings, four informal meetings, plus three more meetings of 
the officers. 


CENTRAL OFFICES 


Other indications of the centralization of administration and adopt- 
ing of more efficient methods in the expanding General Conference 
operations appear in the adoption of a central treasury and head- 
quarters location. The first organization provided for no conference 
treasurer, but the 1896 constitution designated the treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees as responsible for a general treasury to cover ex- 
penses of conference meetings “and such other expenses as cannot 
properly be paid out of any of the other treasuries.”*® This under- 
standing was retained in the 1929 constitution and continued into the 
1940s. During this time each board had its own treasurer and han- 
dled its own funds. Bonding of the treasurers was stipulated by con- 
ference resolution in 1926 and auditing was required. While there 
was not necessarily competition for the conference contributions, there 
was obviously lack of coordination. 


The need for central offices was expressed in a resolution of the 
1938 sessions of General Conference, but the Executive Committee 
reported at the next session its inability to find a suitable location. A 
solution was found, however, when the “Krehbiel Building” at 722 
Main Street, Newton, Kansas, was given to the conference by Elva 
Krehbiel Leisy in memory of her parents, H. P. and Tillie Kruse 
Krehbiel. It was dedicated on July 18, 1943, and immediately be- 
came dubbed as the “Headquarters Building.’ It became a center 
for all General Conference offices, and one of the first to be set up was 
a General Treasury. P. A. Penner, retired missionary from the India 
field, agreed to serve as office manager, and all conference boards were 
invited to use the services of the central treasury. The Board of 
Missions was the first to accept, and it appointed P. A. Penner as their 
treasurer. Other boards followed, and eventually all were centralized 
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here, -giving a much-needed ‘sense of coordination in overall confer- 
ence administration, , é 


Counci ¢ OF eta 


One more major peers remains to be mentioned i in bringing 
the account of General Conference organization. up to the mid- 
twentieth century. . During the long three-year period between ses- 
sions, the various boards were left to handle their own affairs with 
little opportunity for interboard discussion. ‘The conference recog- 
nized this difficulty in a resolution in 1941 calling for a committee to 
study the problem of closer interrelations of the different boards and 
committees as well as their relations with the corresponding com- 
mittees of the different districts... The committee, known as the 
Coordination Committee, reported in 1945 recommending: 


An annual union meeting of all Boards and Standing Committees in a Council 
of. Boards to provide clearance for common problems, to review the work of the 
Conference as a total effort and to decide on budgets of Boards and Standing 
Committees. This Council should include the officers of the General Conference 
and the presidents of the District Conferences.” 


The recommendation was accepted and ‘the first Council of Boards 
met the following year in Chicago at the newly acquired facilities of 
the Mennonite Biblical Seminary. Successive sessions have often been 
held at Newton, Kansas, and have become an important feature of 
conference life. It has in practice constituted an annual meeting of a 
representative body, though 1 in no‘sense displacing the triennial Gen- 
eral Sonics Wi sessions. | , 


Gonearoncsid Reursra 

As of 1941 the organization had: ccpstallded Into six’ retOeratvell 
boards and six permanent committees, plus a number of temporary 
comunittees. ae boards ee committees were: 


en bd. din we Hi Cenrnised 6: 
Foreign Missions ee aii Executive Committee 
Home Missions _ ., Business Committee 
Publication. Peace Committee 
Education tally Church Unity Committee 
Emergency ae 7 Placement Committee | 


Trustees ~— ‘ i : _ Doctrine and -Conduct Cssiiiiitele 
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With the new causes surfacing, a review and revision of the constitu- 
tion was authorized in 1947. 


The revised constitution. appeared i in. 1950 Hate reflected the matur- 
ing of almost a century’s development. Besides the officers and the 
Executive Committee, there were four major boards: Board of 
Trustees and Finance, Board of Education and Publication, Board of 
Missions, and Board of Christian Service.** ‘ The last three suggest the 
main areas of work in which the General Conference was engaged, 
and each of them had. several subcommittees on specific matters. 


The new constitution had been prepared by the Coordinating Com- 
mittee, and this committee was asked to remain in office and propose 
at a later date such further. modifications as experience might suggest. 
This bey did and notably in 1956 brought several amendment pro- 
posals.** In the next decade, however, it began to be felt that the 
1950 constitution still failed to provide the most efficient organization. 
A new Constitution and Policy Committee was appointed in 1962 
and a thorough self-study authorized in the succeeding years. ‘The 
result of the study appeared in a proposed draft of anew and thor- 
oughly revised constitution. This was approved with minor modifi- 
cations in the 1968 sessions of the General Conference at Estes Park, 
Colorado. The main features of the two forms of organization of 
1950 and 1968 are outlined on the following pages. 


The'same major -areas of work are reflected in both constitutions: 
They are those previously’ mentioned as characteristic of General 
Conference activities: Education, Publication, Home Missions, For- 
eign Missions, and Christian Service. The last mentioned included, 
and was in part stimulated by, the peace witness. There is some re- 
arrangement in the relation of different fields of work.. The 1950 
constitution was drafted against a prevalent discussion of the identity 
theologically of foreign missions and home ministry, both being a form 
of evangelism in the world where geography was not an essential dis- 
tinction. Consequently both home and foreign missions were includ- 
ed under one Mission Board. This board for practical purposes 
divided itself into foreign and home sections.. Even so, most of the 
work was conducted by the .two sections jointly. Christian. service, 
while recognized as related to evangelism, was administered under a 
different board. 
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Table 19 


General Conference Organization 
Boards or Commissions and Subordinate Agencies 


1950 CONSTITUTION 


Orricers: President, Vice-President, 
Secretary 

ExECUTIVE CoMMITTEE: Conference 
officers—two members from each 
board, and Executive Secretary ex 
officio 


Business Committee (three members) 

Boarp oF BusINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Twelve members elected by Gen- 
eral Conference 


Trustees (six members) 


Finance Committee (one member 
from Board of Business Administra- 
tion and others) 


Pension Committee (one member 
from Board plus others as needed) 


Central Treasury (1956; treasurer ap- 
pointed by Executive Committee) 


Central Office (1956—manager ap- 


pointed by Executive Committee) 


Boarp OF EDUCATION AND PUuBLICA- 
TION: Twelve members and Execu- 
tive Secretary ex officio 


Educational Institutions Committee 
(five members) 


1968 CONSTITUTION 


OFFICERS: President, Vice-President, 
Secretary . 

GENERAL Boarp: Conference officers— 
two members from each commis- 
sion, and six members at large. 
Also General Secretary and Execu- 
tive Secretary of each commission 
ex officio 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION: Nine 
members — eight by General Con- 
ference, one by General Board and 
Business Manager ex officio 


Board of Trustees (six from General 
Board) : 


Finance Committee (three from Divi- 
sion of Administration and others 
at large) 


Pension Committee (two from Divi- 
sion of Administration and others 
at. large) 

Church Extension Services, Inc. (sep- 
arately incorporated but related ) 


Division OF COMMUNICATIONS: Five 
members appointed by General 
Board 


Comission on Epucation: Thirteen 
members* and Executive Secretary 
ex officio 

Department of Higher Education 
(serves colleges, seminary, etc.) 


Editorial Committee (five members) 
Historical Committee (five members) 
Publishing Committee (four members) 
Church, Home, and Community 


SEMINARY Boarp oF TrusTEEs: Nine 
members elected by General Con- 
ference independent but related to 
Board of Education and Publica- 
tion 


Boarp oF Missions: Twelve mem- 
bers and Executive Secretary 

Foreign Section (six board members) 

Home Section (six board members) 

Committees on Church Unity, Evan- 
gelism, Mission Personnel, and 
Ministry 


BoarD OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE: Twelve 
members and Executive Secretary 

Committees on Hospitals, and Relief, 
Mutual Aid, Peace and Service 


Councit oF Boarps 

AUXILIARIES: Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation, Mennonite Men, Young 

_ People’s Union 
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Department of Christian Education 
(serves general education, period- 
icals, literature, Young People’s 
Union, and publication) 


SEMINARY Boarp oF TrusTEEs: Nine 
members elected by General Con- 
ference, independent but related to 
Commission on Education 


CoMMISSION ON OVERSEAS MISSION: 
Thirteen members and Executive 
Secretary 

Committees on Missions, Evangelism, 
Education, Health-Welfare, Tech- 
nical Aid, Services, etc., as needed 


CoMMISSION ON HoME MINISTRIES: 
Thirteen members* and Executive 
Secretary ex officio 

Committees as needed on Ministry, 
Evangelism, Rural-Urban Church, 
Health-Welfare, Voluntary Service, 
Peace, etc., as needed 


CouNcIiL or CoMMISSIONS 

AUXILIARIES: Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation, Mennonite Men, Young 
People’s Union 


*Each Commission has thirteen mem- 
bers: five—one from each U.S. dis- 
trict; two from Canada; six elected 
by General Conference 


~The 1968 constitution recognized practical difficulties in joint op- 
eration of foreign and home work by one board and reverted to the 
earlier distinction between home and foreign work, one to be called 


Home Ministries and the other Foreign Ministries. 


However the 


word ‘missions’ had too much association with past sacrificial efforts 
to be lightly discarded, and “Overseas Mission”? became the designa- 
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tion for foreign work. While recognizing geographical differences, the 
constitution erased the distinction between evangelism and service, 
making relief, service, and mission one endeavor both at home and 
abroad. 

The new: constitution also provided. for closer coordination. of fi- 
nancial programs:of the different boards. <All budgets‘as prepared by 
the commissions were to be’scrutinized by the Finance Committee and 
referred to the General Board which was responsible for final ap- 
proval along with the Council of Boards. The General Board also 
was ‘authorized to. set priorities when necessary. The Finance Com- 
mittee, which: reviewed budget proposals, was to assist in promoting 
them, though not guaranteeing them. This was anew move to insure 
coordination of financial campaigns — and joer: encourage causes 
that were essential but less glamorous. 

Perhaps the most significant difference introduced in the 1968 
constitution was the place of the General Board in replacing the 
former Executive Committee. It had all authority of the previous 
Executive Committee but, as noted, had a final say on budgets and 
wider responsibilities in general. A second important difference. was 
the involvement of districts in the selection of members of the various 
commissions. . This avoided the criticism that General Conference 
programs might be unduly controlled by the larger or more influential 
areas of conference. 

Organization after all is only an attempt to accomplish intelligently 
and efficiently the work that a group is called to do. Organization in 
church life is a human endeavor in which men and women devise 
means to meet the ever-changing conditions which the changing world 
presents. God’s call is to meet this world with the gospel 1 in word and 
deed. What the church does in meeting this challenge is much more 
important than how it does it. We should, therefore, turn now to the 
work which the General Conference has attempted to do in response 
to God’s call. 


Part Two: 


The Work. 
of the 
General 
Conferénce 





The previous chapters, part 1, traced the various groups that came to 
be involved in the General Conference and their organization for work. 
The following chapters, part 2, consider activities in which the con- 
ference engaged. 

Chronologically speaking, the years of the twenties may be consid- 
ered as dividing the two parts. However, as it was necessary to go 
beyond the twenties to complete the story of organization, so it is 
necessary to go back prior to the twenties to get a complete story of 
the work. Nevertheless, the dividing date does represent a difference 
in emphasis. 

The work of the General Conference is treated around the activities 
of the main conference boards. The order is somewhat arbitrary and 
the board names and responsibilities underwent changes during the 
years. Four lines of work are considered. 

Home Missions, or Home Ministries, with its ramifications is con- 
sidered in two chapters. 
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Christian Service, as refugee assistance, war relief, peace activities, 
and voluntary service of many kinds, is considered in another chapter. 


Foreign Missions, or the Overseas Mission, occupies three chapters, 
divided into preparation at home, missions prior to 1945, and postwar 
missions. 

Education and Publication work, which involves some of the earliest 
General Conference activity, as well as the latest, is covered in one 
chapter. 

A final chapter is devoted to matters related to developing faith and 
to General Conference consideration of theological questions. 


Chapter 8 


Jiome Ministries I: 
To Mid-century 


One hundred years ago, even fifty years, it was common and logical 
to distinguish work done “‘at home”’ and that done “abroad.” Now, 
well past mid-century, with a functioning church in practically every 
country, with two world wars and with Americans scattered all over 
the globe, the problems of evil at home and abroad seem so similar 
that it is impossible to think of “Christian America” and “heathen 
lands” with the old distinctions. We can only view the work of the 
church throughout the whole world as one integrated total responsi- 
bility. Yet for practical reasons we may review the two areas separate- 
ly, remembering that they are really one. 


EARLY Home Missions 

To the earlier Mennonite leaders of the last century the “home” 
field meant mainly the scattered Mennonite settlers who were without 
pastoral care or were so few in number that there was danger of dis- 
couragement and departure from the fold. Ten years before organi- 
zation of the General Conference, men like Daniel Hoch in Ontario 
and Ephraim Hunsberger in Ohio sought to shepherd the isolated 
sheep. Hoch had been warmed by the Methodist and Evangelical 
revivals in Canada, and Hunsberger came out from Pennsylvania to 
visit friends in Wadsworth. Both were deeply impressed by the needs 
of Mennonite communities. It was primarily these two who spon- 
sored the combined Canada-Ohio Conference of 1855 to 1870. The 
conference they organized was particularly concerned about scattered 
Mennonites, and appointed Hoch ‘with conference financial support 
to circulate among these people.* » 
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Again the Western Conference which was organized among the 
General Conference churches between the Alleghenies and the Missis- 
sippi in 1868 expressed the same concern in their initial announce- 
ment: 


For several years past there was felt among us deep pity for, and sympathy 
with, the condition of many of our brethren in the north and west who have 
become isolated and are without the necessary spiritual care.” 


John C. Krehbiel was immediately appointed and in April and May 
of 1869 traveled widely in Missouri visiting individual families and 
holding house services. There he “preached the Word from the cross” 
and felt God had blessed it but, he added, “‘there was need for much 
more work.”* Besides John C. Krehbiel, three others served in the 
Same capacity: Christian Krehbiel, subce Schowalter, and eh 
Sprunger. 

The Western Conference was especially concerned about the prob- 
lem of the “scattered sheep” because most of them were located in that 
area, but the work was too much, and they repeatedly appealed to the 
General Conference for help. In 1872 it was proposed that the Gen- 
eral Conference elect a full-time Reiseprediger; this it felt unable to 
do but did appoint three part-time men from among located pastors 
to do traveling work. One came from each of the three main areas— 
L. GC. Schimmel in the East, Ephraim Hunsberger in the central, and 
Christian Krehbiel in the West. Still unsatisfied, the Western Con- 
ference again urged the General Conference to find that full-time man 
and release him to enter unhindered and unbound the work as Reise- 
prediger. The position was offered to S. F. Sprunger but he felt un- 
able to accept; the work remained in the hands pe part-time, though 
energetic, substitutes. 
_ In the seventies the work among isolated congregations became 
more involved with the coming of the “Russian” Mennonite congre- 
gations: Many of them had their own pastors; others did not. Occa- 
sionally scattered families settled without close neighbors. Not a few 
families and groups found themselves in need of even food and cloth- 
ing as well as spiritual nurture. Pastors of the larger and more stable 
new congregations joined the pastors of the Western Conference in 
ministering to these needs. S. F. Sprunger, M.S. Moyer; and A. E. 
Funk with men like William Ewert and Henry Richert of Kansas 
traveled to Dakota, Minnesota, and even Manitoba. 
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' An interesting story is told in Faith in Ferment, taken from a con- 
temporary account, of Christian Schowalter’s combined preaching and 
relief mission to Clay County, Nebraska, in 1874. The new settlers, 
with little resources, lacked the necessities of life. Schowalter’s three 
congregations in Iowa loaded a railway car with food supplies of 
flour, potatoes, cabbages, apples, and meat and sent it off to the pastor, 
Henry Epp. Schowalter, himself, followed and was able to turn over 
the supplies to the settlers who received him with tears of joy. Visits 
in the community and epetaiia on Sunday completed the relief ex- 
pedition. 

Pressure continued for a full-time Reiseprediger, but it was 1884 
before the man was found in J. B. Baer of Summerfield, Illinois. He 
accepted, but spent three more years in preparation before entering 
the work. Then for fifteen years he was probably the most traveled 
and the most widely known of General Conference ministers. Evange- 
listic services were held in one community after another. In 1893 he 
reported visiting over seventy congregations. After the Home Mission 
Board was organized and operating, more systematic attention was 
paid to reaching areas not touched by the one home missionary. This 
board’s report in 1905 lists nine brethren who had participated in such 
work. By this means, weak congregations were built up, especially in 
the Northwest where they were won to association with the General 
Conference and eventually organized into the Pacific Conference. 


BEGINNING HOSPITALS AND HOMES 


It. was in the 1890s that attention of the General Conference to 
needs at home began to spread beyond care for the immediate family. 
The session of 1893 listened to proposals for three new kinds of work: 
deaconess work, the care of orphans, and city mission work. Though 
the proposal for deaconess work failed to stimulate the General Con- 
ference to action, there were results in local areas. John Sprunger’s 
organization of the Light and Hope Mission Society and the Life and 
Hope Orphanage in Berne, Indiana, in 1893, included deaconess 
training. Due to the lack of either district. or General Conference. 
support, it remained a private enterprise. 

John Sprunger, who was Swiss, made a visit back to his old home- 
land and there was inspired by the European deaconess work in which 
some Mennonites participated. He hoped to draw his conference into 
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similar endeavor. Besides the work at Berne, he struggled to start a 
Mennonite deaconess hospital in Bloomington, Illinois. A beginning 
was made but never received enough Mennonite support to prosper 
and in 1896 was taken over by the Brokaw. Hospital which later be- 
came a Methodist institution. There was no direct connection between 
this endeavor and the Mennonite Hospital established in Bloomington 
in 1919. However, there may well have been some indirect influence, 
and Mennonite nurses under Sprunger’s sero did serve in the 
earlier hospital until as late as 1907.* 

More successful efforts at care for the sick occurred in Kansas 
among the newly arrived Mennonites from Russia who already had a 
tradition of institutional care. The Goessel Church organized a society 
and opened the Bethesda Hospital for the care of patients in 1900.° 
The largest and most successful development in this line was begun 
at Newton, Kansas. Here in 1900 David Goerz and three young lady 
volunteers began privately what came to be a flourishing work sup- 
ported largely by the Western District. | 

The organization they founded was known as ; the Bethel Deaconess 
Home and Hospital Society, formally initiated in 1903. The hospital 
building was dedicated and opened in 1908. In the meantime Frieda 
Kaufman (Sister Frieda), the best known of the three, had under- 
gone nurses training and served for four years in private duty. Her 
ordination, along with Sister Catherine and Sister Ida, on the same 
day as the dedication of the hospital building, marked the beginning 
for Sister Frieda of thirty-five years of consecrated service. During 
this time she saw the development of the Bethel Deaconess Hospital 
and the Bethel Home for the Aged at Newton, Kansas. The former 
was under her direct administration, while during the same time she 
extended her attention to organize the Bethel Hospital and Home for 
the Aged at Mountain Lake, Minnesota. The example provided by 
these institutions stimulated others also.° 


ORPHANS | 

As regards aid to orphans, while Be aed to the General Confer- 
ence, it remained largely a concern of certain individuals and: was 
never heartily undertaken by the General Conference. The Leisy 
Orphan Aid Society, established by a bequest from the Leisy family, 
made some funds available. The Central District Conference in the 
nineties had resources which they considered using for this purpose. 
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However, just at this time, the question of establishing a: college came 
up, and the funds were diverted to the college instead. On the other 
hand, the Leisy funds did find use for orphan support. In 1915 the 
Home Mission Board was offered $200 annually from the same fund 
for work with orphans. This the board undertook for about twenty 
years on a small scale, the work being largely in the hands of H. P. 
Krehbiel. One interesting group of five children, four girls and one 
boy, was brought to Kansas from Pennsylvania in 1919. ‘Temporarily 
housed at Bethel Hospital they were in a few months adopted and 
found homes in Mennonite families. Years later when they were 
grown up it was reported with satisfaction that-three of the girls were 
happily married, two to Mennonite farmers, and the boy was becom- 
ing a practical Kansas farmer.’ Altogether by 1933 thirteen children 
had been placed in this manner, but with the depression there was 
little call for the adoption of children. In 1941 the Home Mission 
Board recommended liquidation of the Orphan Fund, but the con- 
ference did not approve. Later, occasional assistance was given to 
Mennonite orphans, mostly of refugee parents, in Canada, Russia, or 
South America. 


City MIssIons 


. The third line of work proposed in the nineties was that of city 
missions. The challenge to this work was repeated at all successive 
sessions of the. conference after 1890 but failed to materialize for 
twenty years. This tardiness may well have been due to the fact that 
the Mennonites were rural folk and unaccustomed to the methods 
associated with city missions. Eventually in 1908 the Home Mission 
Board was definitely authorized to “proceed as far as possible and as 
they think necessary in the establishing of city missions.”* The follow- 
ing year a mission was established in Los Angeles, and later in Chicago 
(1913), Altoona, Pennsylvania (1917), and Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1917).° These four occupied the center of the stage for some time, 
though others were added as time went on. By 1940 there were a 
dozen such home mission centers. _ Recounting briefly. the experi- 
ences at the major centers up to this date will illustrate the work and 
policies of the board. As a matter of fact, the work and policies were 
undergoing change and after World War II were quite different from 
this earlier period. | 
Los Angeles. At the turn-of the century, city mission work was 
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commonly promoted by evangelistic-minded churches, but how to take 
hold was a problem for the rural Mennonites. In the Pacific District 
there was concern to begin, and in Los Angeles was found an un- 
churched area which seemed open and favorable. Here in 1909 work 
was begun with E. F. Grubb as superintendent. The opening was not 
auspicious; only five children attended the first service, but. house 
visitation drew more. The superintendent reported over the first eight 
years: 2,500 meetings held, 116 converts won, 1,000 visits made, 
2,900 garments of clothing distributed to 250 families, 2,500 tracts 
and 600 Bible portions given out. Street. meetings had been held at 
first but were found unsuited to the neighborhood. The work had 
grown and in 1917 a chapel was built. 


By this time the Home Mission Board, reviewing the work, decided 
to move toward church building rather than rescue mission work. 
Mennonites were moving to the city. Gathering these and reaching 
the unchurched provided a double incentive toward church building. 
In 1918 the Los Angeles congregation was organized with thirty-four 
members. In two years it increased to fifty. A rapid change in popu- 
lation was taking place which threatened future expansion and re- 
sulted in relocation in 1924. Albert and Catherine Andreas Claassen 
(1922-32) and Lavina Burkhalter (1921-39) served the mission for 
over a decade in these early years. The church members were largely 
from Mennonite background, though the non-Mennonite proportion 
increased, and among Sunday school children, comprised as high as 
90 percent. | 


The church took a lively interest in district and General Conference 
activities and, as the Immanuel Mennonite Church of Los Angeles, 
was recognized as self-supporting in 1936. In 1940, with 213 mem- 
bers, the church was no longer a mission center. Its development 
thereafter was parallel with other churches of the district. 


_ Chicago. ‘The Chicago mission endeavor was similar in many ways 
to that at Los Angeles. The first service was held on March 5, 1913, 
with one hundred present. Some conversions occurred with additions 
to the membership. Students from Moody Bible Institute were active 
in voluntary work. As in the Los Angeles mission, three moves were 
made before the final location was secured and a brick church erected 
in 1918. The congregation was organized in December 1921. 

‘The work grew slowly in the twenties to about fifty members, though 
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a large Sunday school of over 300 pupils was maintained. -The Chi- 
cago membership, unlike Los Angeles, was largely non-Mennonite, 
though there were a few hearty lay co-workers, like C. A. Lehman 
from the Berne Church, who aided greatly. W. W. Miller (1914-21) 
and Catherine. Niswander (1914-28) were the early mission workers. 
Again the Home Mission Board was working toward ne a 
church, not a rescue mission. 


In the early 1930s internal disturbances almost Benue up the hark 
and did split the church. The handful of loyal members was gathered 
and nurtured back to a healthy congregation with over one hundred 
members by 1940.*° The church was slow in reaching independence. 
It was 1957 before they were ready to inaugurate a five-year program 
leading to self-support. The First Mennonite Church of Chicago 
then became a full-fledged member of the Central District and the 
General Conference. 

A note is in order here regarding later developments. Both church- 
es were troubled by drastic changes in population. The Immanuel 
Church of Los Angeles chose to escape the unfavorable environment 
by moving out to the suburb of Downey in 1953 where the congre- 
gation continued to grow. The First Church of Chicago chose to 
remain in an area that in time was almost entirely black. Most of the 
older members were lost, but a new generation with a black pastor, 
the Reverend Arthur Jackson, and a smaller membership continued 
the work. , : 

Hutchinson. The mission church in Hutchinson, Kansas, was an- 
other success story as far as building up a congregation is concerned. 
Work which had been opened by the Western District was turned 
over in 1917 to the General Conference Home Mission Board. H. T. 
Unruh was brought in for a full-time worker and served until 1921 
when J. J. Plenert came to take charge. He and his wife, Magdalena, 
continued for fifteen years with two years out for further schooling. 
The church was fortunate in the longer-term workers and in the 
interim leaders. 


Mennonites had been locating in Hutchinson and were in the 
neighborhood selected for the mission. . The congregation was or- 
ganized in 1922 with twenty-seven members and had a healthy 
growth. A house had been purchased in 1919 and a new church 
built and dedicated in March 1920. By the end of the decade it was 
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too crowded and needed an addition. The congregation shouldered 
much of the finances, and there was hope for complete independence. 
The church came under supervision of the Western District Confer- 
ence with some support from the Home Mission Board. It had a 
membership of 128 in 1940. In 1948 it was recognized as a stable 
independent congregation, and the deed for the church was turned 
over to the local congregation. 


Altoona. ‘The fourth of the early mission churches was at Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. The ending of the story is not as happy as the others, 
though there was a valiant struggle to succeed. Meetings had been 
started by the Eastern District Conference with fringe-time attention 
by Jacob Snyder, pastor at Roaring Springs. In 1917 the work was 
accepted by the General Conference Home Mission Board. Rented 
quarters had been used with some forty adherents in attendance. The 
board purchased a house and lot in 1918, erected a small chapel, and 
in 1922 completed and dedicated a church building. A full-time 
missionary was found in G. M. Baergen of Oklahoma. He served 
from late 1921 to the summer of 1925, and was assisted by Elizabeth 
Foth and Martha Franz. 


This work, even more than that at Chicago, was largely a ministry 
to non-Mennonites. It was successful enough to attract a congrega- 
tion of forty-eight charter members when organized in 1922. W. S. 
Gottshall assisted at that time with several talks on Mennonite history 
and doctrine, although, as was explained, there was no attempt to 
present the gospel with a denominational bias. The mid-twenties was 
a testing time when Elizabeth Foth and Martha Franz resigned and 
Baergen also left. ‘The local evangelist L. H. Glass, a railway engi- 
neer, was placed in charge and ordained. The new pastor was adept 
at getting other members to assist, and the work apparently prospered. 


The depression following 1929 brought unemployment and poverty. 
The mission responded with distribution of clothing. The congrega- 
tion grew and was regarded as self-supporting in 1935. The appear- 
ance was an illusion. Though ninety members were reported, the last 
pastor, Delbert E. Welty (1942-1945), could not even locate all of 
the thirty-five supposed to be active. The war years took their toll, and 
a floating population made a minimum group difficult to maintain, 
though there was a small dependable core. The last service was held 
August 24, 1945, and the work turned over to the Salvation Army.” 





Germantown, Pennsylvania, was the site of the first Mennonite congregation’s 
meetinghouse in North America. It was erected in 1770. (Photo by Loris A. 


Habegger.) 


The organization of the General Con- 
ference Mennonite Church took place 
in West Point, Iowa, on May 28, 1860. 
This marker was erected in 1960 to 
commemorate the centennial. (Photo 


by Alvin D. Kleinsasser.) 
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General Conference Mennonite 
had over spe i divila'e S in 1960. 


In that year the oe p tle cial who 
had originated in Switze 
the Low Countries over to years 
earlier, had approximately 400,000 
members in thirty-three countries. 





Daniel Hege (1826-62) contributed in- 
estimably to the unification of the 
General Conference; in an exhausting 
six-month tour in 1862 he rallied finan- 
cial and moral support for the confer- 
ence’s first education venture, Wads- 
worth Institute. 
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Alexanderwohl Church near Goessel, Kansas, was the meeting place for General 
Conference sessions in 1886. 


Trustees in 1908 of the Allgemeinen Konferenz were (front, left to right) David 
Goerz, J. B. Baer, A. B. Shelly, S. F. Sprunger and (back, left to right) J. J. 
Flickinger, C. F. Claassen, J. J]. Krehbiel, and Christian Krehbiel. 
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Samuel S. (1847-1929) and Susannah Hirschler (1861-1944) Haury, pictured 
with five of their children, were the first formally appointed missionaries of the 
General Conference, serving in Oklahoma from 1880-1887. 


Sister Frieda Kaufman (1883-1944) 
guided the development of health care 
institutions in Kansas and Minnesota. 
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The 700 block on Main Street in Newton, Kansas, is the location of the General 
Conference Mennonite central offices. (Photo by Loris A. Habegger.) 


“Church and Society’ was the subject of a 1961 study conference held at the 
YMCA Hotel in Chicago. Participants pictured here are (clockwise from front) 
Vincent Harding, Stanley Bohn, unidentified participant, Leo Driedger, H. A. 
Fast, Paul Goossen, Richard Ratzlaff, and Malcolm Wenger. 
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Brock University in St. Catharines, Ontario, housed the 1974 sessions of the 


General Conference. (Photo by Lester E. Janzen.) 
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and congregations. (Photo by Loris A. Habegger.) 
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OTHER HoME MISSIONS 


As stated earlier, these four city missions were the first major mis- 
sion projects undertaken by the General Conference Home Mission 
Board. All were well under way by 1920. This date represents the 
time when the board was most ready to accept new projects, and in 
the early twenties several more were added. The new ones in general 
had more local support, and the board was not as deeply involved in 
their supervision. ‘Two of the new projects were located in Pennsyl- 
vania. One, Mechanics Grove, was in Lancaster County and the 
other, Smith Corner, was near Altoona. At the former place a small 
group of about twenty was assisted in securing a pastor and building 
in 1919. Interest fluctuated through the twenties. The church was 
weak and in a well-churched area. A longer pastorate of Sylvan 
Lehman (1935-1944) enabled it to continue with a membership of 
68 in 1940. By 1950 it had decreased to 47, and in 1957 the con- 
gregation withdrew from the General Conference. 


The Smith Corner effort was a mountain mission offshoot from 
Altoona with actual work:begun by Daniel Gerig in 1921. A building 
was secured and later a neat bungalow erected. With little apparent 
fruit the work was discouraging, though continued through the years 
with occasional revival. In 1935 it was transferred to the Eastern 
District and continued today as the Smith Corner Church at East 
Freedom with sixty-five members. 


Three other mission points, all out in the West, attracted attention 
in 1926. Flagstaff, Arizona, was the site of a short effort which had 
some promise but never progressed to organization of a church and 
was abandoned in 1929. The two others were more successful. At 
Newport, Washington, a small group called for help and was assisted 
from 1926 to 1933 when they became self-supporting. The work at 
Portland, Oregon, began in response to a call for help from the 
Pacific District Conference. A nucleus of Mennonite families was 
locating there which promised stability. The Home Mission Board 
cooperated with the Pacific District by providing Catherine Niswander, 
a church worker of long experience in Chicago, while the district paid 
other expenses. The work actually began in the summer of 1928, meet- 
ings being held in a borrowed church building with most of the preach- 
ing done by a former Baptist minister. Pacific District ministers vis- 
ited and served on special occasions. A congregation was organized 
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in 1931 with eleven charter members and was known as the Alberta 
Community Church, though the record adds, “none the less a purely 
Mennonite organization.”*? ‘Though never large, the congregation did 
number thirty-nine by 1940 and a large. Sunday school attendance 
promised something for. the future. In 1953 there were sixty-nine 
members, and the congfegation started paying all of their own ex- 
penses. | 


A second Chicago. mission came aeanen the Home Mn Board i in 
1939 when responsibility was accepted for the Mennonite Bible Mis- 
sion of which John T..and Catherine Wiens Neufeld were leaders. An 
older work, it had been started independently in. 1907 by Mrs. 
Neufeld’s parents, A. F,.and: Katherina Kroeker Wiens. The Rock- 
well Street location was originally a middle-income residential area. 
Sunday school work. and. visitation had gradually built up a loyal, but 
small, following. Population changes brought a predominantly Cath- 
olic community. The mission needed more stable backing, and 
Neufeld proposed that the General Conference take over the property 
and responsibility for support. This: was done, and the congregation 
joined the Middle District in 1939. It continues as Grace Mennonite 
Church with a long record and a widely accepted ministry to the com- 
munity. .Changing conditions in the sixties made its future uncertain 
but not untenable, and in 1972 under Pastor Alvin Voth it. assumed 
self-supporting status. 


_ Shortly before-.1940.the Home Mission Boal Beran He of 
what was called a Southern Mountain Mission at Paint Rock, North 
Carolina. The worker was. Elsa. Grantland, a member iene the 
Chicago Mission. Financial support continued for several years but 
with no supervision. Later, responsibility was taken by the Eastern 
District. . Similar work was also- get uns A: under women workers in 
pie sel i 


Diseaer Consents useless PROJECTS 


~The Central Mennonite Conference in Illinois, which was to be- 
come affiliated with the General Conference in 1945 as a new Central 
District, had carried on home mission work in two important centers, 
Chicago and Peoria, Illinois. Actually two missions were maintained 
in Chicago, the first being started in 1909 under A. B. Rutt and the 
second: already in operation. by A. M. Eash taken over in 1923. Both 
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had varied fortunes with some success until the forties brought a new 
population to which the mission did not appeal. The latter was 
closed in 1944 and the former in 1948. In the time between 1914 
and 1917 when the first Chicago mission seemed self-supporting, at- 
tention was turned to Peoria and a mission was started there. As with 
the other two, this mission received an outpouring of attention, includ- 
ing workers, funds, and gifts in kind. It persisted as a gospel witness 
through the years but in 1970 was relocating due to changing popu- 
lation and industrial invasion of the area.** 

Other districts also had their own projects which were carried on 
with or without General Conference assistance. Many of them were 
started in later years. In 1940 there were twenty-one; by the fifties 
the number had increased to some fifty receiving outside support.*® 
Both city and small rural churches were assisted, and the list for 1956 
included the following, by districts: *° 


Central: Peoria and Markham, Illinois; Comins and McKinley, Michigan; Lima, 
Ohio. 

Pacific: Sweet Home, Oregon; Caldwell, Idaho; Fresno, California; Warden, 
Washington. 

Northern: Glendive and Wolf Point, Montana; Arena, North Dakota; Madrid, 
Nebraska. 

Western: Burns, Montezuma, Kismet, Fredonia, Hanston, Ransom, Wichita, and 
Topeka, Kansas; Gotebo, Carnegie, and Clinton, Oklahoma; Vona, 
Colorado. 

Eastern: Roaring Spring, Smith Corner, Germantown, Lancaster, Conewago 
Heights, Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania; Paint Rock, North Carolina. 
Canadian: Vancouver and Chilliwack, British Columbia; Calgary and Edmonton, 
Alberta; Saskatoon, Prince Albert, Swift Current, and North Battleford, 
Saskatchewan; Winnipeg, Carmen, Brandon, and St. Vital, Manitoba; Tor- 

onto, Hamilton, Port Rowan, Dunnville, and St. Catharines, Ontario. 


HoME MISSIONS IN CANADA 


The contribution of the Home Mission Board to the work of the 
Conference of Mennonites in Canada has been hinted at in the dis- 
cussion of the rapid growth of congregations in the thirties. More 
needs to be said even at the risk of some duplication. The General 
Conference had long been interested in the Mennonites in Canada 
and had some connections through members who had moved there. 
H. H. Ewert at Gretna and David Toews at Rosthern were the two 
most important links. The Canada Conference had early provided 
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for home mission efforts, and it was in cooperation with this that 
earliest General Conference work was done. Such men as W. S. 
Gottshall, M. M. Horsch, and M. J. Galle made brief trips mostly 
west of Manitoba in the years before 1920. As early as 1917 David 
‘Toews, who was a member of the General Conference Home Mission 
Board, was recognized as giving overall supervision to work of the 
board in Canada. By 1923, when the new immigrants began to 
appear, new needs were recognized; in October of that year the Home 
Mission Board began an appropriation of $210 per month for assist- 
ing in the support of newly arrived ministers, “in order that they 
might devote part of their time to the ministering of spiritual things to 
their people scattered here and there.” 


The work expanded during the twenties, and the board report in 
1929 summarized three types of activities supported: (1) Mission 
churches similar to those in the United States, such as Great Deer, 
Waldheim, Drake; (2) Itinerant work among newer immigrant con- 
gregations where it was estimated that 85 percent of the groups were 
“ours.” A dozen ministers were named as receiving support to travel 
among congregations in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta; (3) Girls’ homes to care for the many girls who flocked to 
cities for work. Their wages helped the families to pay off debts for 
transportation and starting a new life. The first homes were opened 
in Winnipeg and Saskatoon, and others were started later in Calgary 
and Vancouver. These three types of work continued and expanded 
with the renewed immigration of the forties. The report of 1950 lists 
seventeen churches and four girls’ homes in Canada receiving sub- 
sidies.’* In this work and other efforts of their own the Canada Con- 
ference gave supervision and contributed financially to the extent of 
their ability. 


OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HOME MISSION BOARD 


Besides the support of weaker churches, the Home Mission Board 
had been drawn into a few other activities which should at least be 
mentioned. One which was always regarded as important was evange- 
lism. All churches were urged in an expression by the board in 1908 
to engage in meetings and Bible conferences for which experienced 
evangelists could be appointed. Later in 1919 Warren S. Shelly was 
set aside for one year specifically for such service in the eastern church- 
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es. The itinerant work in Canada was particularly guided in this 
direction. The call for evangelism was continued and reiterated in a 
recommendation in 1935; the board offered assistance toward this end 
where necessary. 


CARE OF DRAFTED MEN 


The spiritual nurture of drafted men was assigned to the Home 
Mission Board also. This problem arose in World War I, and a 
General Conference resolution in 1917 delegated this work to the 
board. The territory was divided, and camps visited where there were 
enlisted men. Special attention was paid to the conscientious objectors 
who had been sentenced to Leavenworth. 


During World War II even more detailed arrangements were made 
for the care of drafted men. The Civilian Public Service camps were 
set up under church administration for conscientious objectors. From 
five camps under the Mennonite Central Committee in 1941 the num- 
ber increased to twenty camps with 2,000 men by November 5, 1942."° 
As of that date there were about 350 General Conference men in the 
camps. A well-organized program of educational and religious train- 
ing was provided. As the number of men increased and the problem 
of relocation on discharge began to loom up, the Home Mission Board, 
in cooperation with other boards, began an intensive visitation pro- 
gram. William Stauffer was engaged in 1943 to visit all Genera! 
Conference men in CPS camps for the double purpose of giving 
spiritual help and considering problems of demobilization.*® The work 
was appreciated and continued in following years in the form of Bible 
institutes and visitation programs. Two programs of later significance 
came out of this visitation. One was a study of colonization possibil- 
ities favorable to church development; the other was a recognition 
that some financial aid would be needed in relocation after camp life, 
whether in farm, school, or business. Both problems, colonization and 
aid, were considered by the Home Mission Board but regarded as 
belonging more properly in the area of the ee Relief Board 
and, consequently, transferred to that board. 


eee AND GRANTS 


- The making of building loans and grants to churches became quite 
a substantial part of Home Mission Board work. Apart from the cen- 
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ters where the board financed the mission, there were many calls for 
help on church buildings. One of the earliest grants to a Canada 
church was an amount of $225 to the church being founded at 
Rosthern. In 1908 grants of $500 were made to each of three church- 
es—Allentown and Perkasie in Pennsylvania and Herbert, Saskatche- 
wan. Since such free grants might easily get beyond control, a pro- 
gram of church building loans was inaugurated. Modest loans, us- 
ually less than $1,000, were made with provision for repayment. As 
an indication of the extent of this program, there were in 1941 twenty- 
five outstanding loans, all made after 1935. Nine of these were given 
to congregations in the United States, fifteen to those in Canada, and 
one to the Fernheim Church in Paraguay.”* The total amount out- 
standing was a little over $10,000, so indebtedness was in most cases 
under $500. 


After 1940 Home Mission Board concerns for both building loans 
and pastoral subsidies increasingly centered in Canada. Canadian 
projects became for a time the largest phase of board work. Loans 
and subsidies were made in cooperation with the Canada Conference. 
In succeeding years economic improvement was shown in the more 
rapid repayment of loans and in the decreasing share needed from the 
board. The need for this kind of help: might indeed have ended had 
there not occurred a pronounced move of rural members to the cities. 
These new congregations proved more expensive to establish than the 
earlier rural ones. However the Canada Conference was able to bear 
most of the financial burden. The support paid off well, for as Menno 
Wiebe of the Canadian Board of Missions notes in his 1968 report, not 
less than fifteen of the present strong congregations in Canada were 
originally assisted by others to become self-supporting.” 


Ciry oR RurRAL MISSIONS? 


With all city mission centers, two questions tended to arise. One 
was the basic question whether Mennonites were fitted for city work. 
Perhaps they should confine themselves to the rural sphere where they 
presumably had experience and ability. The other was what change 
in methods should be introduced to effect more successful results in 
city work. 


The question as to Mennonite fitness for city work had been raised 
back at the beginning of city missions but was not considered seriously 
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until people realized that the work was not producing stable churches. 
A. M. Eash in one: of the Chicago missions felt an insistent need to 
adopt more advanced methods. In an address:in 1932 he urged a 
“constructive Christian Institutional program.”** This would attempt 
to serve the social and physical needs of a poor. community. Play- 
grounds, for instance, were important for idle; unemployed children, 
yet he felt his Mennonite backers were critical of anything that was 
not “evangelistic.”’ Into this kind of broader program his supporters 
seemed unwilling to go or unable to finance. His conclusion, there- 
fore, was that Mennonites were not t fitted by temperament or experi- 
ence for city work. | : 

The urban-rural question was further raised by people like J. Win- 
field Fretz who made a serious study of the Mennonite Chicago 
missions and criticized the general failure to understand the problems 
of people and institutions in urban communities. He concluded that 
Mennonites should direct their missionary efforts to rural areas with 
which they were familiar.* Furthermore, during the thirties Menno- 
nites were waking up to the exodus of youth from the farm and the 
consequent danger to Mennonite rural heritage. The attempt to save 
rural life combined with mission concern to promote an interest in 

“rural missions.” Some attempts were made in restoring country 
churches and promoting various rural developments, but the city tide 
did not ebb and the urban problem came back in the postwar years 
with renewed force. 


This resumé of the work of the Home Mission Board gives some 
idea of developments. It is clear that the General Conference, in- 
spired in part by the example of other denominations and in part by 
its own evangelical heritage, undertook a witness to the gospel that 
went beyond its own Mennonite family. The move was taken hesi- 
tantly but purposely. The initial rescue mission type was soon ex- 
changed for a church building program with more promise of stability. 

Obviously the work had grown. In 1920 a statistical summary 
reported thirteen workers on the payroll, while 1940 would show about 
twenty-five workers, half in the United States and half in Canada. 
Besides supporting city missions and struggling congregations, other 
forms of work were added, but all related to the basic purpose of the 
Home Mission Board. 


Financially, the board was well supplied until the depression years 
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when great difficulty was experienced. Salaries in 1933 were cut as 
much as 46 percent due to lack of funds. Advances made without 
available funds brought the board indebtedness to $11,000 by 1933, 
and the whole General Conference was concerned. Finally in 1935 
the bequest of a farm enabled all to be settled and the board to be 
out of debt. Thereafter for some time the board maintained a credit 
balance. 

The methods used were those commonly employed in home mission 
work by other denominations. In fact, the beginnings were greatly 
influenced by volunteer workers who came from the Moody and Los 
Angeles Bible institutes. Preaching was essential with much visitation. 
Emphasis was laid on children’s work in Sunday school and other 
activities, even taking children out to Mennonite farms for the summer. 
Group meetings for women were organized. Where poverty was a 
problem, attempts at relief were made. 

A Mennonite emphasis was attempted varying with the circum- 
stances. This was obvious in such matters as the importance placed 
on conversion before baptism, a certain kind of disciplined life, and 
the teaching of nonresistance. Where members from Mennonite back- 
ground were present, these tended to give stability to the work; but 
not all centers had Mennonite members, and not all city Mennonites 
were attracted to beginning missions. Lacking this kind of support, 
the mission often failed to reach maturity or disappeared. 


Chapter 9 


Jiome Ministries II: 
‘Postwar 


In the twenty-five years after the war, 1945 to 1970, General Con- 
ference home missions was influenced both by past experience and by 
changing conditions. Home Missions now becomes Home Ministries. 
All churches, new and old, are involved. Much of the old pattern of 
work with churches continue, but new problems are met and new 
forms have to be devised for new situations. 

_ As to new forms that appeared in the area of the home field, the 
most significant ones might be as: (1) a renewed emphasis on evan- 
gelism, (2) the work of the Church Unity Committee, (3) matters 
relating to the ministry, (4) city church studies and related efforts, 
such as student services and the promotion of fellowships as incipient 
congregations. 


EVANGELISM 

Evangelism has always been a concern of the General Conference, 
and responsibility for it had been particularly located in the Home 
Mission Board. More specific steps were taken in 1940 when the 
board created an Evangelistic Committee to study the field and give 
direction to this work. The first members of the committee were 
Erland Waltner, William F. Unruh, and J. J. Plenert. ‘They started 
a questionnaire study of General Conference practices and began to 
publish material.* With this move, the nature of evangelistic efforts 
underwent change. What had previously been largely a preaching 
mission was moved in the direction of an every-member witness mis- 
sion. The change came slowly but over the years was very obvious. 
In 1947 this committee and the Council of Boards endorsed observing 
Passion Week as a ‘“‘Week of Witness.” ‘To this was added a week of 
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witnessing in November through the Sunday school. In the succeed- 
ing years special helps were provided for these two annual efforts, and 
congregations were encouraged to think of witnessing not as some- 
thing optional but “the express wish and command of Jesus.’ 

To foster a spirit of evangelism, the Evangelism Committee attempt- 
ed to contact and encourage district officers and to promote the or- 
ganization of local congregational committees on evangelism. Work- 
shops were held and retreats were urged to emphasize evangelism 
teaching in their programs. Through the year the committee made 
rather strenuous efforts to realize their goal which had been defined 
in the constitution as promoting “an active interest in and training 
for effective gospel witness in our churches.” 


While satisfaction with efforts at evangelism will probably never be 
reached, the committee did feel that progress was being made in the 
sixties. The year 1962 was set aside as a special year for evangelism. 
Printed materials proclaiming “Speak for your faith!” were prepared 
and distributed widely. Later these were accompanied by a booklet, 
Finding Faith and Fellowship. A series of seminars were held between 
1962 and 1965 in which serious questions were faced: 


What does evangelism mean in a compact Mennonite community? 

What new forms of church structure could launch an ingathering? : | 

What ingredients should be added to evangelism directed to smug and sufficient 
Mennonites? 

How can rural people become effective witnesses in the city? 

How shall we recognize the leadership of the Holy Spirit in the movement of 
church renewal?’ 


In this connection, delegates to the 1965 sessions of the General Con- 
ference of 1965 issued a Statement of the Proclamation of the Gospel,* 
calling for rededication to a life of fellowship and witness in the 
spreading of the gospel, and a searching for new forms of evangelism 
and outreach while continuing tried and effective methods. Added to 
this was a resolution on “Simultaneous Evangelism” for the spring of 
1966, hoping that every eee would anes in some form ue 
evangelism. 

By the end of the sixties the board report recognized with gratitude 
that “much progress had been made.”® ‘The concept of a working 
church engaging together in proclaiming the gospel had been pre- 
sented, and if not totally accepted, at least received a good response. 
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Many churches had been awakened to their responsibility and in some 
outstanding cases accomplished notable results. The Maplewood 
Church in Fort Wayne, Indiana, demonstrated a congregation grow- 
ing by persistent, personal invitation to nonchurched neighbors to join 
in a type of family fellowship. In Canada churches were challenged 
to realize more effectively the evangelical aspect of their Anabaptist 
heritage. Workshops under a team led by David Wiebe sought new 
methods of involving whole congregations and making evangelism a 
“normal part of daily Christian living.” 


In conclusion, it can be said that, as to evangelism, Mennonites of 
the General Conference as a whole were well along in breaking out 
of self-imposed isolation. ‘They were seeking constructive ways of re- 
lating to neighbors in an outgoing witness, communicating with fellow 
Christians in consultations on effective methods, and finding resources 
in their own hidden heritage. In many cases growing churches were 
expanding through the power of the Spirit beyond the bounds of nor- 
mal family and class limits. Even so, as of 1970, the General Con- 
ference Mennonite church was largely ethnic in character. 


CuHuRCH UNITY 


The most impressive accomplishment of the Church Unity Com- 
mittee was realized in 1946 when the Central Conference of Menno- 
nites became affiliated with the General Conference Mennonite 
Church. It had taken almost twenty years of preparation; in fact, it 
was for this that the Church Unity Committee was first created in 
1929. The resolution then provided for a committee of three to con- 
fer and plan for closer cooperation or union.’ The committee was 
enlarged to six members in 1938 and made a standing committee. 
Three duties were expressly assigned to it: 


(1) To cultivate friendship of other Mennonite churches and conferences. 

(2) To contact those that may be interested in uniting, and with them work 
out plans to be submitted to the General Conference. 

(3) To present names of churches which desire admission.® 


There were many steps involved in the movement that culminated 
in union. The first step in 1929 was followed with consultation on 
possible cooperation in areas of publication, evangelism, missions, and 
institutions. Actually the Central Conference had long cooperated 
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with the Middle District churches in educational efforts at Bluffton 
College and Witmarsum Theological Seminary, in young people’s re- 
treats, and in exchange of ministers. Joint publication of church 
papers was attempted during depression days. The Mennonite and 
The Christian Evangel was the joint name of the one periodical that 
combined the two from January 1934 to December 1935. ‘Though 
short-lived, this cooperation promoted information and understanding 
and was discontinued for practical reasons with no sense of ill will. 


But with 1941, more overt steps toward unity began. Information 
was exchanged; boards of each conference invited members of the 
corresponding boards to attend meetings as advisory members; the 
number of fraternal delegates increased. Both conferences became 
convinced of the desirability of the step, and in January 1945 six days 
were spent together by committees from the two groups exploring the 
implications of union and finally publishing their “Findings.”? In 
1945 the General Conference, which had always accepted churches 
individually, amended the constitution to allow acceptance of a con- 
ference as a group. By January 1946 all churches of the Central 
Conference had individually ratified a conference proposal recom- 
mending affiliation with the General Conference. The final step on 
February 19, 1946, merely completed formally what had been de- 
cided. 


This union with the Central Conference brought into the General 
Conference twenty-two churches with about 3,000 members. With 
them came a full-fledged mission in Africa, a home mission station in 
Peoria (Illinois), a respected monthly publication (The Christian 
Evangel, of thirty-five years’ standing), an old people’s home, and the 
Mennonite Hospital and School of Nursing at Bloomington (Illinois). 
All of these now became an important part of the General Conference 
experience and history. ‘The merging of the Central Conference Dis- 
trict and the Middle District whose territories overlapped was not a 
necessary conclusion but was logical and occurred in another decade. 

Other actions in the line of church unity were of some consequence 
but not spectacular. At each session of the General Conference new 
churches were introduced, recommended, and accepted. In the in- 
terim others were cultivated. Approaches or applications for member- 
ship which totalled over one hundred in the postwar period were 
routed through the Church Unity Committee. The matter of General 
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Conference relation to ecumenical bodies was raised at various times 
but was considered by the Executive Committee of the conference and 
not referred to the Church Unity Committee. However, the latter 
was much concerned with inter-Mennonite relations and promoted 
such studies as well as the Mennonite World Conference. 


THE MINISTRY 


Reference has been made to the changing forms of the ministry. 
Changes occurred earlier in the United States where they were clearly 
evident by 1920. ‘The same changes were taking place in Canada 
twenty years later. With the passing of the traditional lay ministry 
system, churches found themselves without pastors, and ministers 
without churches. What was needed was some means of getting 
vacant pulpits and unemployed pastors together. This was found in 
the Placement Committee which was first proposed in 1926 in the 
report of the Field Secretary. No action was taken at the time but a 
study was instituted, and in 1929 a committee of five was appointed 
to function temporarily. The committee was reappointed in succeed- 
ing sessions until 1938 when it was made a standing committee. The 
main service was introducing available pastors to churches, yet the 
committee needed to avoid any appearance of making appointments 
or even urging selections. Congregational standards for ministers 
varied greatly, and young men in training were often far removed in 
thinking from rural churches needing help. 


After sixteen years of experimenting, the Placement Committee at- 
tempted to outline their responsibilities in a seven-point report to the 
General Conference in 1945. ‘This was somewhat revised in the 
constitution of 1950 which outlined the committee’s duties and re- 
named it as the Committee on the Ministry. Both statements covered 
the same ground and might well be summarized as responsibility for 
recruitment and placement of ministers, planning for training and 
growth in service of ministers, and promoting adequate financial sup- 
port for ministers. 


RECRUITMENT 

In the postwar period the previous problems with relation to the 
ministry were intensified and new ones were added. Older men were 
reaching retirement age and had to be replaced. This was especially 
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true in Canada where the immigrant generation was passing, but it 
was just as true in the States. The war had interfered with the plans 
of many and left young men with little resources for continuing an 
education. Expanding services in General Conference offices were 
calling some of the most capable ministers to executive positions, while 
foreign relief and voluntary services were demanding administrative 
officers as well as young blood. Against this competition the ministry 
suffered. Churches lost pastors and at times were forced to go without 
or to accept less-qualified ones. Some, in their haste, called men 
from a non-Mennonite background who might occasionally be under- 
standing and very helpful; on other occasions they might be the source 
of dissension. 


In the sixties, particularly, two disturbing trends were felt. Both 
arose from a theologically justifiable basis. One trend was that which 
equated all aspects of the work of the church; the other equated all 
positions in the church. Both were a reaction against the traditional 
elevation of an idealized service or position. Foreign missionary serv- 
ice had long been regarded as the highest form of consecrated service 
offered under church auspices. Now it was proposed that all work 
under the church was “mission” service in the sense that every service 
was a witness to the gospel. Similarly, the ordained minister had long 
been accorded a high status and authority. Yet as a “minister” he 
should be a servant and one of the people. Young ministers and min- 
isterial students were critical of the old idealized distinctions. Some 
wanted to be ministers or counselors without ordination; others simply 
went off into forms of social service which satisfied their sacrificial 
spirit. Preaching and church administration seemed too much asso- 
ciated with old forms. 


At the same time there were, of course, those who responded to the 
call of the usual form of church ministry, but their number was not 
adequate. Recruitment then became a major endeavor of the Com- 
mittee on the Ministry. Attempts were made to challenge young 
people at an earlier age, even in high school, in the hope they would 
later respond. Pastors were asked to suggest names of those interested; 
conferences were called between pastors and leaders on the local level. 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary sponsored a three-day study conference 
in October 1953 on “The Mennonite Minister and His Training.” 
Pamphlets were issued attempting to interpret the ministry to people 
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choosing vocations. Among them were well-organized and attractive 
booklets like The Challenge of the Ministry (1956), The Ministry a 
Most Rewarding Work (1963), and Russell Mast’s Preach the Word 
(1968). | ; 

_ The ministry was interpreted as a signal opportunity for a “servant 
among servants,” and the concept was broadened to include more per- 
sonal counseling and practical service. At the same time, the impor- 
tance of the Bible and the relevance of Jesus Christ for today was 
stressed. College student conferences at the seminary and seminars 
for university students and professional people helped to reinterpret 
the ministry to these classes. Recruitment still failed to keep up with 
demand, but progress was seen. 


TRAINING AND GROWTH IN SERVICE 

Counseling regarding training for the ministry and promoting 
growth while in the ministry were related concerns of the Committee 
on the Ministry. Counseling as to training could take place at differ- 
ent levels. This committee sought opportunity to reinforce emphasis 
on faith and life bequeathed to this generation by the forebears. The 
war years had fostered quite a resurrection of interest in Anabaptist 
faith, and this was to be conserved and expanded. Church colleges 
joined in the move, while attempts were made by visitation and meet- 
ings to reach those who had gone to non-Mennonite schools. Plans 
were made to help people in training; graduates about to enter the 
ministry were to be provided with something like an internship allow- 
ing several months of experience under the guidance of an older suc- 
cessful minister. This, in turn, was to be followed by some attempt at 
counseling and suggestions as to reading for growth. 


For ministers and their spouses in service and for missionaries on 
furlough, a week’s retreat was held in 1946 at Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Bible study, Mennonite developments, and current ministerial prob- 
lems were discussed in a devotional atmosphere. This was a response 
to the criticism that sessions of the conference were so busy that no 
time was left for real fellowship and informal contact. The retreat 
was highly appreciated and became the first of a series of annual 
retreats where all ministers, missionaries, and church workers of the 
General Conference were able to get together in study and fellowship. 
Later the retreats were changed to once in three years and held just 
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before the triennial session. Districts sponsored retreats in the interim 
which met local needs. 

Refresher courses for ministers were encouraged, and in 1965 there 
was held the first of a series of annual seminars for ministers in service. 
Classes were held at the seminary for two weeks under the auspices of 
the Committee on the Ministry. Each district selected representatives 
whose travel and living expenses for the period were provided. Special 
lecturers were secured, and a program was designed especially for the 
needs of ministers at work. The seminars were continued year after 
year until all ministers of the General Conference had the opportunity 
to attend. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Consideration of financial needs for the ministry focused at three 
points related to the three stages: preparation, service, and retire- 
ment. ‘Tradition had left the lay ministry unsalaried, and older min- 
isters had a sense of pride in the ability to serve without remuneration. 
Congregations tended to think that a salaried ministry was commer- 
cialized and even an evidence of lack of real call. In any case the 
minister should not expect remuneration comparable with that of 
other professions. Hence, as salaried ministers became common, 
salaries lagged behind needs. A study in 1926 showed that of 131 
congregations, only twenty-one had full-time pastors while thirty-six 
paid no salary.*” 

The Committee on the Ministry realized that candidates for the min- 
istry could not afford to accumulate large debts in preparation for 
service. After World War II a scholarship fund was made available 
for graduate ministerial students. Stated as loans, the amounts were 
yet repayable in service, three years service usually liquidating the loan. 

For ministers in service, there were several postwar salary studies. 
The first, in 1958, surveyed church workers’ income and needs, com- 
paring with other denominations. Suggestions were made, such as one 
that a minister’s salary might logically be equal to the average income 
of members of his congregation or to that of the local high school 
principal.** Another study was made in 1960 and a third in 1965. 
In the 1965 study, actual figures were sought. Fringe benefits like 
payments for utilities, Social Security, or hospitalization were included 
in income. Living costs were carefully distinguished from business 
expenditures such as office equipment, auto and travel expenses, or 
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secretarial help.** Publicity was given to the problem of the minister’s 
support, and congregations urged to review the matter with their 
pastor. An article in the Builder of June 1967, “What Is Your 
Pastor Worth?” was reprinted as a little pamphlet and circulated 
widely. 

Concern for ministers and missionaries in old age induced the Gen- 
eral Conference as early as 1920 to authorize work on a pension plan.** 
Some progress was made by the Board of Foreign Missions on a pen- 
sion plan for missionaries, but the whole General Conference program 
lacked sufficient support to be implemented. 

In 1938 the pension plan was revived, and the conference by reso- 
lution authorized creation of a special committee to work on a pension 
plan for ministers.*® Extensive study of the pension programs of other 
denominations and of insurance companies was made. A fair pension 
system supported by an established conference fund seemed impos- 
sible due to the wide variations in salaries and conditions. Some 
ministers were unsalaried; some were part-time; others, full-time; 
some were paid by congregations; others, by boards or committees. 
Finally in 1941 an Aid Fund was authorized to be administered by 
the Pension Committee. 

The Aid Fund was hardly satisfactory. The Pension Committee 
continued the study of the problem and in 1947 proposed a Retire- 
ment Life Income Plan to be underwritten by the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund of Philadelphia. Both the employing organization— 
the church in most cases—and the participating minister would make 
payments into the fund; then at the age of sixty-five, monthly pay- 
ments to the minister became available.*’ 


This plan seemed to offer good prospects for the future, but two 
difficulties were evident. It could not cover people already retired 
or those about to retire, and it required participation of the employing 
organization which might or might not be available. To meet the 
first difficulty, the Ministers’ Aid Fund was continued with annual 
payments to a number of elderly men. To meet the second, a pro- 
gram of education and encouragement was inaugurated. 

The Mission Board immediately put all missionaries on the plan, 
and all employees at the Central Office were also enrolled. Ministers 
and congregations responded slowly. In ten years, only forty-four 
were enrolled; and in twenty years, still less than two-thirds.* How- 
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ever, by that time Social Security was available as additional help. The 
participation of the laity in promoting the program has been im- 
portant. The sense of congregational responsibility has increased. 
Financial security for the minister and church worker has improved. 


THe Ministry IN THE SEVENTIES 


The real problem of the ministry as the church enters the seventies 
is not finances nor a lack of sacrificial spirit of calling, although both 
always have been and continue as problems to be met and overcome. 
The real issues are the shyness of young. persons to accept the tradi- 
tional role which seems either ambiguous or unreal—a saint among 
sinners, or the hesitation to carve out a new role based on the oppor- 
tunities and bewildering complexities of modern life. The minister 
is called to be so many things to so many people that it is frightening 
—worship leader, preacher, teacher, counselor, visitor, administrator, 
youth adviser, group stimulator. The well, the sick, the old, the 
young, the rich, the poor, the professional specialist, the unlettered, 
the racial bigot, and the liberal-minded, all of these—saints and sin- 
ners——expect to be served in a way satisfying to their condition. The 
minister has been taught to preach the Bible on one hand and, on 
the other, to understand mental development and apply authentic 
psychological principles in treating human nature as it is found. Sun- 
day school ideals of preachers no longer fit; ministers are tempted to 
drop the earlier sense of call as an illusion, or they find new challenges 
in further training and a vocation on the fringe of the church life. 
Happy are those—and there are a good many—who can retain and 
redirect early idealism into a satisfying service in the name of Christ 
which deals with the needs of the soul yet recognizes the physical and 
social aspects of the whole person involved. They are the hope of the 
church. 


Ciry CHurRcH MOVEMENT 


In reviewing the congregations of the various districts, it was noted 
that in each district there had been a growth of town and city resi- 
dence parallel with a movement of Mennonites off the farm. This 
varied in different localities, but it was especially noticeable in all areas 
in the decades approaching mid-century. In the fifties, following 
World War II, the: loss of members who relocated in large cities 
caused church leaders much concern. Some absent members retained 
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their old home membership, but for practical purposes they were of 
little asset to the old congregation. Some joined city congregations of 
other denominations to which they were attracted and became active 
supporters of that work. Still others took the occasion to drop out of 
sight, neither retaining old church connections nor making new enes. 
This was the situation that caused growing concern. 


The Board of Home Missions was the logical agency to grapple 
with this problem. However, it will be remembered that the new 
organization adopted in 1950 had combined home and _ foreign 
missions under one Board of Missions. Whether this was good for 
prompt and adequate response to the home situation may well be 
questioned, for the extensive postwar foreign developments tended to 
dominate this board’s attention. Yet it did recognize the call to city 
work and referred to it specifically in a resolution in 1951 in which 
the home section of the board was encouraged to continue and expand 
city work through Mennonite fellowships and organized church work. 
Very little new city work was undertaken by the board at this time, 
though some investigation was undertaken in Philadelphia. Also, 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish was supported. 


From other sources there came new activity that in time involved 
the Mission Board too. Students at Mennonite Biblical Seminary in 
Chicago started a church organization in 1952 which developed with 
board support into Woodlawn Mennonite Church. District confer- 
ences also promoted city work within their areas as Fresno, California; 
Markham, Illinois; and Topeka, Kansas. In Canada, particularly, 
there was activity in starting city fellowships or congregations. 

The promotion of city churches as a movement can best be dated 
with an informal meeting of a number of concerned city workers 
held in connection with the session of the General Conference at 
Winnipeg in 1956. Four such couples were working with new city 
congregations: Floyd and Pearl Schroeder Bartel at Topeka, Kansas; 
Peter and Marjorie Reimer Ediger at Fresno, California; Richard and 
Velma Schwartz Ratzlaff in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Ronald 
and Cynthia Kirchhofer Krehbiel at Markham, a suburb of Chicago. 
Others from older city congregations were also present, including sev- 
eral from Chicago. The common problems and the vision of possibil- 
ities created a deep fellowship. Leland Harder emerged as more or less 
the leader of the group. He became editor of a mimeographed publica- 
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tion that circulated among this group and a widening fellowship of 
others of similar interest. There were further gatherings as circum- 
stances permitted, but the real bond and medium of expression was 
their publication, The Mennonite Church in the City.” It had some 
homey gossip but principally presented serious studies of city work 
and expressed clearly the problems and concerns of this generation 
of city workers. 

This interest in city work was most fortunate and not accidental, 
for there was then in process the largest expansion of urban congrega- 
tions that the church had seen. In the twenty-five years following 
World War II there were over forty city congregations started by 
General Conference Mennonites. By far the most of these were in 
the decade from 1955 to 1965. No previous similar period saw such 
development. In the twenty-five years before 1945, ten city congre- 
gations came into being; in all the years before 1920, barely a dozen 
were organized. 


COMMITTEE ON City CHURCHES 


One of the first proposals that came to the Board of Missions from 
the city church workers was a recommendation that a spiritually 
qualified and suitably trained person be secured to serve as a staff 
secretary in the area of church extension at home. This was approved 
by conference resolution at Winnipeg in 1956. The Board of Missions 
was impressed with this need and arranged for some temporary service, 
but could not find the suitable person for full-time work. ‘Three years 
later the matter was pressed again. 


Following the General Conference session of 1959, three important 
actions were taken. First, the Board of Missions, then concerned about 
city work, created a Committee on City Churches. The Committee 
was to direct study programs and assist the personnel engaged in city 
missions.”° Second, the new City Church Committee, consisting of 
nine members all engaged actively in city work, began search for a 
City Church Field Secretary. He was found in the person of Peter 
Ediger, then serving the Fresno, California, church. Ediger entered 
upon his new assignment in July 1961. ‘The third of the actions was 
the call for a churchwide study on city church work, and this took 
place as a Mennonite City Church Seminar held at Mennonite Biblical 
Seminary, Elkhart, February 7-8, 1962. : 
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With the City Church Committee, the City Church Field Secretary, 
the City Church Conference, and The Mennonite Church in the City 
periodical, the stage was set for serious and persistent discussion of 
city church work and for aggressive action in following up city 
programs. Whether the committee and discussions caused the action 
or the action caused the discussions is beside the point; the fact is 
that the decade from late fifties to late sixties saw a serious city 
church movement among all Mennonites. 


The city situation was recognized as very complex. The “city” was 
accepted by definition as a municipality with a population of 10,000 
or more. However, the city was not uniform; distinctions were made 
between four city areas—the suburban, the settled community, the 
inner city, and the downtown area. Mennonites moving to the city 
were predominantly located in the suburban area or the settled com- 
munity. Delton Franz’s study in 1960 found General Conference 
churches situated in the different areas as follows: suburban, seventeen; 
settled community, thirty-six; inner city, nine; and downtown, six.** 
The proportions in the United States and Canada were about the 
same except that the United States had most of the suburban, and 
Canada had all of the downtown. ‘Typical illustrations of the four 
areas were: Arvada, Colorado (suburban); Downey, California 
(settled community); Peoria, Illinois (inner city); and Brandon, 
Manitoba (downtown). 


The kind of ministry obviously varied with each type of community, 
and the question each one inevitably faced was: Shall the church be 
a regional or a community church? A regional church would seek 
response from like-minded people over a wide area; a community 
church would seek response from all of the people in the immediate 
area. The regional church thus might be a church primarily serving 
Mennonites who could be scattered miles apart in residence. A com- 
munity church might hope to have a Mennonite nucleus but could 
not depend on that for its existence; it would seek to serve its local 
needs. In other words the question was: Should the Mennonite city 
church gather together its dispersed Mennonite members and repeat 
a Mennonite cultural unit, or should it seek to extend itself by incor- 
porating diverse elements and allowing a freedom in expression not 
tied to Mennonite forms? Franz’s survey of forty-five churches con- 
cluded that most Mennonite city churches were “regional.” On the 
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whole, less than 10 percent of the members lived within one mile of 
the church. He found only six churches definitely trying to reach 
non-Mennonites: There may have been others not included in his 
survey. 


The city church workers were convinced that the city church must 
try to serve its immediate neighborhood and reach out to non-Menno- 
nites, or its future could not be secured. The dividing line between 
faith and culture may be hard to draw, but it must be recognized. 
The city workers insisted that, while the city environment may tend 
to destroy many of the old religious values, a new vision of God 
working in the city must be found and a communion basic to the 
Believer’s Church realized. The Holy Spirit could form indigenous 
urban churches as true to the faith as the older rural churches, though 
differing in traditional characteristics. On this point they appealed 
to the original Anabaptists, for it was not withdrawal from the world 
that gave them vigor but a radical thrust of themselves into the world. 


How successful the city workers were in reaching their ideals is 
another story. The 1970 Fact Book of Congregational Membership 
gives data regarding total membership of congregations and the 
number of members from non-Mennonite background. It is clearly 
in these city congregations that the most notable proportion of mem- 
bers from non-Mennonite sources is found. The highest of all would 
seem to be the Second Church in Philadelphia where 79 percent are 
of non-Mennonite background. This is an old church but continuing 
in a new, changed population. Once having almost two hundred 
members, it now has but forty-eight of whom thirty-eight had no 
previous Mennonite connection. The First Church of Philadelphia 
moved to a suburban location and, now the Church of the Good 
Samaritans, has forty-two out of sixty-four, or 65 percent from non- 
Mennonite sources. Grace Church in Chicago, an old mission church, 
runs 73 percent, thirty-three out of forty-five, non-Mennonite. Of 
the newer churches, the Community Mennonite Church of Markham, 
Illinois, a Chicago suburban church, counts forty-nine out of sixty- 
nine members, 59 percent as of non-Mennonite background. Only 
one or two others, as Lima, Ohio, First Church, and Peoria, Illinois, 
show more than 50 percent members. of non-Mennonite stock. These, 
as may be seen, are all in the Eastern and Central districts. Farther 
west at the Kansas City Rainbow Boulevard Church, the percentage 
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is 24 percent. Out on the Pacific Coast higher percentages are found 
again with 46 percent in the Alberta Community Church, Portland, 
Oregon, and 38 percent in the recently organized Bethel Church at 
Santa Fe Springs, California. In the new city churches of Canada, 
except for some in Ontario, the percentage of members from non- 
Mennonite background is uniformly low. Grace Church in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, shows the highest, namely 8 percent or 10 out of 124 
members. Edmonton, Alberta, follows with 6.5 percent and North 
Battleford with 5.6 percent. In Ontario, the small congregation of 
thirty-eight members at Copper Cliff has fifteen, almost 40 percent 
from non-Mennonite sources, and Ottawa has twelve out of fifty-nine, 
20 percent non-Mennonite. 


What all this means is that of all the city chtnehies new and old, 
perhaps seven have as many as one-half of the members from non- 
Mennonite sources. A dozen of the city churches would have less 
than 3 percent of their members as previously non-Mennonite, while 
most would have 5 percent to 10 percent. While numbers do not tell 
the whole story, it is evident that there has been a welcome for 
those outside of what has been called “our own people,” but that in 
most cases no large number have responded. On the other hand, it 
may also show that, given proper care, “outsiders” may be attracted 
and that a larger future awaits this expansion. 


The city church movement has brought several lessons into focus. 
The most important one, which perhaps is not yet as clear as it may 
be in another generation, is that the Mennonite church, General 
Conference in particular, cannot depend on a pious rural community 
to perpetuate itself. ‘These large old-line congregations are the ones 
most suffering community disintegration, while the town and city 
churches, though often smaller, are the ones with growth prospects. 
Corollary to this is the obvious conclusion that the church can not 
depend on cultural traits to identify its real Mennonite quality. New, 
tempting environment—rural or urban—demands better foundation 
than training in traditions and formal church acceptance. Only a 
deeper preparation for Christian life with strong spiritual support can 
continue a Believer’s Church in competition with a distracting rival 
environment. 

A second lesson comes from the breakdown of lines that have 
‘separated the different Mennonite groups. The city throws together 
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all people, disregarding sources, and faces them with similar problems. 
When The Mennonite Church in the City appeared, it aroused interest 
outside of the General Conference; communications were set up with 
a number of (Old) Mennonite city workers, and the City Church 
Seminar included several of them. In certain places an inter-Menno- 
nite work seemed a logical move, and the City Church Committee 
recognized this possibility as more advisable in some cases than separate 
programs. It happened most easily in student centers; one of the 
first was the Mennonite fellowship in Columbus, Ohio, which devel- 
oped into the Neil Avenue Mennonite Church. The same thing 
occurred later in Boston, in Ann Arbor, and in Champaign. In each 
there was a group of university students who worshiped together and 
eventually arranged for dual conference membership in both branches 
of the church. The Kansas City Rainbow Boulevard Church was 
actually formed by the merging of two groups—the Grace Mennonite 
Church of the (Old) Mennonite connection and the Rainbow Boule- 
vard Mennonite Church of the General Conference. A pattern has 
been set up here which has proved attractive to other than city 
churches. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


With the rapid increase of Mennonite students in university centers, 
both in the States and Canada, the Board of Education, as well as 
the Board of Missions and its City Church Committee, became inter- 
ested. The Board of Education had in the late forties begun an 
annual census of Mennonite students in non-Mennonite institutions. 
The interests of these boards were combined in a Student Services 
Committee created in 1959. This committee was responsible to the 
Board of Education but also contained representation from the Board 
of Missions and the Board of Christian Service and served the interests 
of all. Because the universities were in large cities, the student work 
was Closely related to the city church work. 


The student work influenced the inter-Mennonite character of 
city church work as has been noted, for they were unwilling to limit 
fellowship to one branch of the church only. The student work went 
farther, however, and stimulated inter-Mennonite administrative ac- 
tion. Two other conferences—the (Old) Mennonite Church and the 
Mennonite Brethren—also had Student Services Committees. Since 
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it was confusing for three different Mennonite groups to approach the 
universities for information on student data or student group organiza- 
tion, the three were impelled to combine forces. The student survey 
became a joint project. In 1960 a joint student newsletter was pro- 
posed, cooperation in campus visitation of student groups was agreed 
upon, and an inter-Mennonite student housing cooperative (known 
as Menno House) was sponsored in Toronto. 


About 1960 the Mennonite Graduate Fellowship which up to that 
time had been largely an (Old) Mennonite student project welcomed 
wider participation and came to be sponsored by the three cooperating 
Student Services Committees. The first joint Seminar for University 
Students was held at Elkhart, Indiana, in August 1963 under the 
direction of William Klassen. Some thirty graduate students attended 
from over fifteen different universities as widely separated as Alberta 
and Pennsylvania. Lectures and discussions on biblical, theological, 
and Anabaptist-Mennonite topics were well received, and the seminar 
became a pattern for further annual gatherings. 


. From the above account it is obvious that the city presented to the 
Mennonites perhaps the greatest challenge of the postwar period. 
It remains to be seen what will be the longtime product. As of the 
closing years of the sixties, the organization of new city churches 
seemed to be slowing down. ‘There was a tendency toward informal 
fellowships across Mennonite lines. With time the fellowships became 
incipient congregations and eventually organized. The prospect from 
this viewpoint is encouraging; the one problem still remaining is how 
far the new movement can lead into Mennonite expansion outside of 
the traditional cultural stock. 


WorK WITH MENNONITE COLONIES 


The fields in Mexico and South America, except for Colombia, 
are not included in the overseas mission areas. While geographically 
in a foreign land, the people served were primarily Mennonites, cul- 
turally and racially allied to Mennonites of the General Conference. 
The work may well be classed as home missions in spite of the foreign 
location. It was an anomalous situation—home mission in a foreign 
land—just as the American Indian mission was foreign mission in the 
homeland. Perhaps this points up what may well be a future charac- 
teristic of all mission work, namely the insignificance of the geographi- 
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cal factor where churches throughout the world become more con- 
scious of their kinship and identity. The work was assigned to the 
Board of Missions during the time when no distinction was made be- 
tween home and foreign. : 

Over the years from 1946 to 1970 there were sent to work in Mexico 
about fifty persons, of whom thirty-five were from Canada. To 
Lower South America there were sent between 1956 and 1970 about 
forty workers, of whom thirty again came from Canada. The 
preponderance of Canadian workers suggests the greater interest and 
concern of the more recent Canadian Mennonite immigrants in the 
plight of those in the south who were closer to them and in many 
cases actually related. | 


MEeExIco 

Turning to Mexico, the first Mennonite settlements were made 
there in the twenties of this century when Old Colony and Sommerfeld 
Mennonites left Canada in search of a home where they could better 
retain their German language and parochial schools. The Old Colony 
people located in a hundred villages near Cuauhtemoc in the State of 
Chihuahua in Northern Mexico, and the Sommerfelders were either 
nearby or about Santa Clara, some sixty miles to the north. With 
them were also a number of Kleine Gemeinde families and a smaller 
number of families from Russia. By mid-century the total number of 
Mennonites was reported as twenty thousand in the two areas.” 

Up to the close of World War II these people had attracted little at- 
tention from Canadian and American Mennonites, though the Cuauh- 
temoc Russian group had appealed to the General Conference in 1938 
for help, and some notice had been taken of the deteriorating health 
and hygiene conditions. With the flush of postwar voluntary service 
units, Mexico appeared as one place of need where significant volun- 
tary service could be rendered. It thus became in 1947 one of the 
two first year-round service units operated under Mennonite Central 
Committee Voluntary Service.** For ten years the MCC administered 
the Mexico work, but in 1957 responsibility was transferred to the 
General Conference. As a matter of fact, the General Conference 
had supplied most of the workers during the decade. 


Peoreere BEGUN BY MENNONITE CENTRAL Gruner , 
Under Mennonite Central Committee, there had been four major 
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types of work: hospital, agriculture, school, and relief. Mennonite 
Central Committee attempted no church work, but the General Con- 
ference, in response to request, had sent assistance in 1950 in the 
persons of B. H. and Cathryn Janzen Janzen to Cuauhtemoc and, in 
the following year, H. T. and Anna Harder Neufeld at Santa Clara. 
As the General Conference took over the work, responsibility for 
church and schoolwork was to lie with the Board of Missions, while 
that of hospital, agriculture, and relief was with the Board of Christian 
Service. All long-time workers were to be processed by the Board of 
Missions, and on the field all functions were to be integrated under a 
field committee elected by the workers. Integration at home was ac- 
complished by joint meetings of the two executive committees and 
executive secretaries.** With this arrangement the work started by 
the Mennonite Central Committee was continued and enlarged. 


All of the forms of the work met opposition primarily from those 
whom it was aimed to assist. The immigrant groups that were con- 
servative in Canada were even more so in Mexico. Strict control 
was exercised by church authorities. One woman was put out of 
church for marrying a Mexican; others for minor deviations. Most 
were kept in line, and many who wished more freedom in education 
or innovations feared the consequences. Helping in this situation, 
when any contact with the outside was suspect, was difficult. 


HOSPITALS 


Hospital work seemed the most needed at the beginning and the 
least open to objection. The first MCC volunteers had served at a 
Methodist hospital in Chihuahua. Then a small hospital was estab- 
lished at Cuauhtemoc with ten beds and three nurses. Later a regional 
hospital was opened by the Mexican Government and the MCC 
hospital closed. Mennonite Central Committee nurses transferred 
to the new hospital. William Snyder’s report in 1956 showed three 
nurses and a cashier-accountant serving the state hospital.”” While 
their contribution was appreciated, their own frustrations were com- 
pounded by low standards and lack of authority. This led to desire 
for establishing a private church hospital and, as the General Confer- 
ence took over administration, became one of the prime aims. Land 
was bought for the purpose, and a permit for building secured, but 
the plan was finally abandoned when it was realized that competition 
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with the government hospital would be unwise and misinterpreted.” 


About ten years later, Tina Fehr, who had served thirteen years 
under both the Mennonite Central Committee and the General Con- 
ference as matron and nurse, wrote that the advantages of cooperation 
with the state hospital outweighed the disadvantages. She herself had 
been able to train nurses, to assist as an anesthetist, to deliver babies, 
and to exercise discipline. The needy, both Mennonite and Mexican, 
were served, and the church fellowship deepened through hospital 
contacts.27_ It should be added that an MCC clinic had been operated 
in Santa Clara from about 1947 to 1951 and another, more perman- 
ent, by the General Conference at Nueva Namiquipa in 1964 to 
serve the Santa Clara area. ; | 


SCHOOLS 

Educational work was perhaps less spectacular than medical but 
just as basic to proper development. It met even more opposition, 
especially at Santa Clara in the mid-fifties when a school was opened 
within the village. Children of more progressive parents who attended 
were derided and the whole community upset over the struggle. 
At Cuauhtemoc, where the school was apart from the villages, the 
work was less disturbed though without support from church officials. 
Under the General Conference, and with the passing of years, improve- 
ment came to the schools and attendance increased. Helen Ens 
arrived in Cuauhtemoc in 1955 and saw the school grow from seven- 
teen students to an enrollment of fifty-six in 1966. ‘The school at 
Steinreich served the Santa Clara area and had a new building in 
1965 with forty-four pupils and occupational as well as usual sub- 
jects.”° 

The work in agriculture was planned to better the economic condi- 
tion of the farmers who depended too much on limited crops and 
traditional methods. In the late forties the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee had purchased land near Cuauhtemoc, and Voluntary Service 
men had experimented with cattle and chickens. In the late fifties 
Harold Voth worked on grain improvement and diversification and 
promoted cheesemaking. He spent nine months with the Rockefeller 
Foundation program in Mexico which gave him access to new 
strains of seeds. Experimental plots were operated in scattered 
places to promote new crops and fertilizing. Other agricultural men 
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followed, and the demonstration plots, dairy co-op, and poultry proj- 
ects gave visual proof of the value of the new methods to both Men- 
nonites and Mexicans. 


CHURCH 


Little has been said so far about spiritual life and church work, 
and yet this was the primary concern of the Mission Board and the 
workers sent to the field. It was also the point at which there was 
the most stubborn resistance and suspicion. In fact, it may be some- 
what of an ethical question how much one should try to introduce 
new ideas to a people who had traveled so far and relocated to escape 
those very ideas. ‘The old church leaders were adamant in refusal to 
allow preaching services or meetings held by outsiders. 


In Cuauhtemoc there was from the beginning a small group not 
related to the Old Colony. David Redekop and his sons, as refugees 
from Russia, had located there in the mid-twenties and had established 
a thriving business. They became the center of a small congregation 
which joined the General Conference in 1941 through the efforts of 
H. P. Krehbiel. In Santa Clara there were several families who had 
broken away from the old groups. ‘These gathered for worship serv- 
ices and Sunday school, but for all others religious contacts were 
limited to home visits and such assistance as could be given. Medical 
and economic assistance thus became the channels for communicat- 
ing love and concern. Progress was slow and baffling at times and is 
dubious even yet. | 


The services held in both Cuauhtemoc and Santa Clara areas met 
with modest attendance. Leo Driedger reported a small group of 
forty-four at the former place in 1958 and a smaller group of a dozen 
or so at the latter.”? Persons sent by the Mission Board served as 
pastors at both places. With Sunday schools there were also intro- 
duced young people’s meetings, retreats, choirs, women’s societies, 
catechism classes, and other usual church activities. Attendance 
increased slowly, mostly by transfers from the conservative groups. 
The Cuauhtemoc group moved to a location outside the city and by 
1966 had a Sunday school of six classes with attendance of a hundred 
and was slowly moving toward indigenous organization. At Steinreich 
and Santa Clara regular services were held and in 1965 a church 
fellowship organized with seventy-four members. The following 
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years saw what in the 1971 report was called “dramatic growth.” 
The church was not only self-supporting but in charge of much of the 
program including operation of the schools by independent school- 
boards.*° 

The aim of the Mexico work had been stated in 1958 briefly: 
‘Total health, agricultural, and school programs to be a background 
upon which the inner demands of Christ can be made real to build 
His church.** There were serious difficulties: a conservative, unre- 
sponsive community; too many short-term workers, visa problems, 
and transient population, but there were those who persisted, a 
vehicle for love and understanding was created, and some. progress 
toward the real aim was registered. 


LOWER SouTH AMERICA COLONIES 


General Conference interest in Lower South America has centered 
primarily in the three countries: Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
To these may be added Argentina and Bolivia, where there was some- 
what less involvement. As in the case of Mexico, it was the Menno- 
nite immigrants who attracted attention. 


There were three main waves of immigration.*? The earliest was 
before 1930, when conservative Mennonites from Canada hoped to 
escape the Canadian domination of their lives and retain their own 
culture in a new land. They founded the Menno Colony in the 
Paraguayan Chaco. ‘The second wave, in the thirties, transplanted 
Mennonites of Russian background to Paraguay and gave rise to the 
Fernheim and Friesland colonies. A third postwar wave in the forties 
brought more refugees, mainly Russian, to settle in the Neuland and 
Volendam colonies. ‘There were also Sommerfeld and Bergtal Men- 
nonites from Canada who went at this time to Caaguazu in eastern 
Paraguay. More recently (1967-68) North American Amish have 
established colonies in Paraguay.** _ | 


Brazil had received perhaps 1,300 immigrants from the second 
wave in the early thirties. They first located in the state of Santa 
Caterina, founding what was called the Witmarsum Colony. This 
was later disbanded, and the colonists were relocated by the mid-fifties 
in, or on the fringe of, Curitiba and nearby New Witmarsum, also 
near the Uruguayan border in Colonia Nova at Bagé. Uruguay be- 
came the home of many Mennonites, predominantly Prussian, in the 
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postwar immigration, while at least eight colonies have been formed 
in Bolivia between 1954 and 1968 by immigration from Canada, 
Mexico, and Paraguay. 

From. the early settlements in South America there was much 
movement to Canada; within South America, there was movement to 
the cities. Thus Asuncion in Paraguay, Curitiba in Brazil, Monte- 
video in Uruguay, and Buenos Aires in Argentina came to have 
significant numbers of Mennonite residents. : 


In the economic and political aspects of immigration and settlement, 
the colonies were assisted by the Mennonite Central Committee. 
In religious life the various Mennonite groups in the North attempted 
to give help to those with which they were most closely related. The 
General Conference was concerned and in 1937 sent H. A. Fast, then 
executive secretary, to visit the settlements. As a result of this the 
General Conference decided to extend home mission support to the 
area. ‘The work became more insistent after the postwar immigra- 
tions when new colonies were established at Neuland and Volendam. 
Canadian ties with the new immigrants increased the interest. In 
1947, J. J. Plenert of the Home Mission Board accompanied P. C. 
Hiebert of the Mennonite Central Committee on a tour of the colonies. 
In succeeding years others were sent: A. W. Friesen (1948); G. G. 
Neufeld (1948); and Walter Dyck (1955). 


Visits of these ministers stimulated contacts, and other boards 
became involved. In 1958 Henry P. Epp and P. K. Regier made an 
extensive study of the colonies and what might be done in cooperation 
with them. More intimacy developed with congregations in the 
colonies, and a number of them became related to the General Con- 
ference. A list of these congregations and their colonies will be found 
at the end of the chapter. Biennial consultations were held among 
them during the fifties, and in 1960 there was set up a loosely organ- 
ized Conference of Mennonite Congregations in South America.** 
The officers were: Jakob Isaak, Fernheim, chairman; Ernst Regehr, 
El Ombu, vice-chairman; Jakob Duerksen, secretary; and Henry 
Dueck, Asuncion, treasurer. ike 

Besides the visitors mentioned above, there have been early longer- 
term representatives as Ernst and Ruth Ewert Harder (1947-50), 
Henry H. and Mary Reimer Epp (1953-56), and Henry T. and Helga 
Driedger Dueck (1956-69) who gathered members and organized 
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the church at Asuncion. Bruno and Elizabeth Jantzen Epp began 
years of service in 1954, first at Volendam in Paraguay and later in 
other places. 


INTERBOARD COMMITTEE 


By the mid-fifties it was recognized that three General Conference 
boards were concerned with assistance to the South American colonies, 
namely, the Board of Missions, the Board of Christian Service, and 
the Board of Education and Publication. To facilitate and integrate 
their work, there was formed in 1959 a coordinating committee which 
was later named the Interboard Committee on Latin America Affairs. 
There was also in Paraguay a representative committee called the 
Vermittlungs-komitee composed of leading ministers of the main 
colonies. ‘The two committees worked together. 


Assistance to the colonies was rendered in both personnel and 
funds. In addition to those mentioned above, teachers like Anna 
Isaac and Mary Warkentin served in elementary schools and B. 
Theodore Friesen taught science in high school. A. G. Neufeld made 
repeated evangelistic tours. Eleanor Mathies spent years as nurse in 
the Menno Colony. Just as important as the representatives sent 
south were those brought north. Jacob Isaak of Paraguay, Ernest 
Regehr of Uruguay, and David Koop of Brazil have paid visits. As 
students, Jacob Friesen of Paraguay was assisted in premedical studies 
by the Young People’s Union, also Jacob Duerksen at Canadian Men- 
nonite Bible College, and especially Ernst Harder who eventually 
completed college and graduated from Mennonite Biblical Seminary. 
All returned home for service, but Harder became particularly im- 
portant as the General Conference administrative representative in 
South America and later president of Seminario Evangelico Menonita 
de Teologia in Montevideo. Henrique Enns of Brazil also was 
enabled to graduate from Mennonite Biblical Seminary. 


Financial assistance was rendered in several significant ways. The 
problem here was to aid without implying domination or in ways that 
would undermine the sense of local responsibility. The earliest aid 
was in subsidies for self-supporting ministers who were so economically 
pressed that their pastoral work suffered. Some twenty were receiving 
this kind of help in the fifties, the grant being given in a lump sum 
to the Vermittlungs-komitee for distribution. Further financial aid 
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was given in grants or loans for the building of churches or schools 
and in scholarships. The loans, which covered only part of the ex- 
penses, were made by the Church Extension Services, Inc., with the 
Mission Board guaranteeing payment. 


PROGRESS 


The fifties then saw remarkable progress in the development of 
life in the colonies, not only in the church but otherwise. The Trans- 
Chaco Highway was proposed in 1952 and H. Harder was sent down 
with machinery by the Northern District. It was almost ten years 
later, September 9, 1961, that the first truck drove through from 
Filadelphia to Asuncion, signaling new economic opportunities. An 
Agricultural Experiment Station, near Filadelphia, was opened with 
MCC help. The young people of the colonies joined in a voluntary 
service project for leprosy treatment at a location designated ‘‘Kilom- 
eter 81” where Dr. J. R. Schmidt was in charge. They also helped 
in hospitals for the mentally ill and for tubercular patients as well as 
a children’s home in Asuncion.*® Many efforts at producing litera- 
ture were made as well as the adoption of suitable material in the 
German language available from the north. Der Bote was provided 
from Canada and circulated widely. The Bibel und Pflug was started 
in Brazil and, though troubled with financial, editorial, and publica- 
‘tion difficulties, managed to continue with North American subsidy.*° 


MISSION EFFORTS 


Probably the most satisfying aspect of South American Mennonite 
growth was the developing missionary sentiment and work in the late 
fifties and sixties. Mission work was done among three types of people 
—-Europeans, Spanish-speaking Paraguayans, and Indians. The Euro- 
peans were earlier German-speaking immigrants from World War I 
time who had settled in Southeast Paraguay. Once religious-minded, 
successive generations had lost contacts and had degenerated in reli- 
gious and social life. Led by Isaak Thiessen in 1955, the group near 
Encarnacion was given teaching and medical help in a mission station 
at Cambyreta. The work with Paraguayans was the spiritual con- 
cern at the leprosy project at Kilometer 81 and related places, espe- 
cially at the river port of Villa Hayes. 


It was the work with Indians that was most dramatic. ‘Thousands 
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of Indians live in the Chaco among the colonies and many were em- 
ployed on Mennonite farms. Mission work was begun among them 
by a mission society known as “Licht den Indianern” as early as 1933. 
The society represented three groups of churches: the Mennonite 
Brethren, the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren, and the General Con- 
ference. The Menno Colony became involved in work with the Indians 
through John M. Funk and Bernhard W. Toews in 1952 and 1953. 
From Funk came a settlement at Nueva Vida (New Life) and from 
Toews a station at Loma Plata, near Sommerfeld.*” Churches, schools, 
and hospitals have been built and the work has spread touching four 
tribes—Lengua, Chulupi, Sanapana, and Toba—with good response. 
Among the Lenguas, the largest tribe, are four congregations with 
over one thousand members.*® 


As the mission work grew, a Mennonite Missions Committee was 
organized in 1963. It was known as the Mennonitisches Missions- 
komitee fuer Paraguay (MMKfP). This committee represented vari- 
ous Mennonite churches of Paraguay as well as the General Confer- 
ence and (Old) Mennonite mission boards. It was concerned with 
mission projects and also the bookstore at Asuncion and radio work. Of 
the 1968 budget of $37,000 about $19,000 came from the north.*® 
It should be added that the Brazil Mennonites had also started mission 
work at various places. In 1964, to promote the work, they organized 
an ‘‘Association of Evangelical Mennonites of Brazil” in which Curi- 
tiba and Witmarsum cooperated with (Old) Mennonite churches. 
In Uruguay, too, an Evangelization Committee was organized in 
1959. It represented the General Conference and the Elkhart (Old) 
Mennonite boards and the Danzig Mennonite Church. It took over 
work started earlier by the Elkhart board among Uruguayan nationals 
and came to involve four churches in or near Montevideo. 


MENNONITE SEMINARY 


Another major accomplishment in South America was the opening 
of the Seminario Evangelico Menonita de Teologia (Mennonite 
Biblical Seminary) in Montevideo. It was the outcome of a felt 
need for trained leaders in pastoral work in the colonies and in the 
growing missionary efforts. It was furthermore the embodiment of a 
farsighted vision that the Bible training work of the (Old) Menno- 
nite Mission in Argentina could be combined with pastoral training 
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for the colonies. The first class was accepted in September 1956. 
In spite of early language and cultural problems, the result has been 
gratifying. The official board has representatives from Paraguay, 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and North America. Both the (Old) 
Mennonite Mission Board and the General Conference Mission Board 
are represented, being the main financial backers and suppliers of 
faculty. Nelson Litwiller was the first president and was succeeded in 
1966 by Ernst Harder. 


The South American constituency gave good support, and students 
were drawn widely with about two-thirds coming from the Chaco and 
other Mennonite colonies. Perhaps one-third were nationals. In 
1966 at the change of administration there were forty-two students, 
including some from as far as Colombia and Mexico.*® On a visit by 
Charles Taylor of the American Association of Theological Schools 
in 1961, this seminary was recognized as a leading school in South 
America.** 


In more recent years the conditions have changed. The political 
situation in Uruguay has become unfavorable for the attendance 
of outside students, a growing general feeling of nationalism has 
affected attendance, the Paraguay colonies have advanced econom- 
ically and socially to the point that many young people attend state 
schools or even European universities. ‘Thus enrollment at Monte- 
video has decreased drastically. In February 1974 the decision was 
made to close the seminary. In spite of this unfortunate end, the 
seminary in its twenty years made significant contributions to South 
American Mennonite life—giving theological training, reconciling 
diverse elements, unifying scattered congregations—and exerted a 
helpful influence in the larger community of Lower South America. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE CHURCHES IN THE COLONIES 


Os Menonitas, the information booklet prepared for the Ninth 
Mennonite World Conference, held in Brazil in 1972, gives data on 
Mennonite church membership in all Latin America. The figures are 
approximate in some cases and perhaps incomplete but suggest a total 
of 15,821 Mennonite church members in the five countries considered 
here. This includes national and mission congregations as well as 
those of ethnic Mennonites. Following is the data in table form.” 
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Table 20 
Mennonite Church Membership in Latin America 

National or Mission Ethnic Mennonites 

Country Total Members Church Members Church Members 
Argentina 2,938 2,882 56 
Bolivia 951 ot 951 
Brazil 2,767 1,119 1,648 
Paraguay 8,477 3,156 5,321 
Uruguay 688 110 578 
Totals 15,821 7,267 8,554 


Mennonite immigrants and their descendants thus comprise some- 
thing less than nine thousand of the baptized church members. 
Children in the church families would add a considerable number. 
Unfortunately, a varying number of ethnic Mennonites in some of the 
colonies are not baptized and hence are not included in the figures 
above. ‘The national churches have made much progress. 

It is primarily in the three countries of Paraguay, Brazil, and Uru- 
guay that the General Conference has related congregations. Men- 
nonite Brethren congregations would be found also in most of the 
same areas, the main exception being Uruguay where their number 
would be few. Evangelical Mennonite Brethren and Evanglical 
Mennonite Church (formerly Kleinegemeinde) have congregations 
at a few places. 

The congregations related to the General Conference are listed in 
the following table. With each is given a brief background of the col- 
ony, also the date of congregational organization with membership 
figures for 1960 and current status. Not mentioned in the list is the 
Menno Colony and church organization where much cooperation 
exists but no formal relationship. It may be noted in the 1971-72 
General Conference Handbook of Information that twelve South 
America churches are reported as formally associated with the Gen- 
eral Conference. ‘Their membership there is given as 2,367 plus 
1,621 unbaptized children. 

The General Conference contribution in finances and personnel 
to the South America colonies has proved a profitable investment. 
Economic progress has been encouraging, as have the many steps in 
health and education, but particularly gratifying has been the spir- 
itual response, the interest in missions and voluntary service, and the 
activity among young people. 
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If German-speaking Mennonites of European culture can accom- 
modate themselves to the English language and American culture, 
why not expect in due season Spanish-speaking or Portuguese-speaking 
Mennonites in a Latin culture? 


Table 21 
General Conference Related Churches in South America Colonies 


Paraguay 
Fernheim Mennonite Congregation, organized 1930, church building at Fila- 
delfia. 
Leader: Peter Wiens, 10 ministers. Members: 1960, 416; 1970, 494. 
Colony Fernheim, center Filadelfia, settled 1930 by Mennonites from Russia 
and Poland. In 1960, 20 villages. Population: 1960, 2,550; 1970, 2,777. 
Neuland Mennonite Congregation, organized 1947, church building at Neu- 
Halbstadt. 
Leader: Dietrich Klassen, 11 ministers. Members: 1960, 670; 1970, 408. 
Colony Neuland, center at Neu-Halbstadt, settled 1947 by refugees from 
Russia, 2,564 immigrants entered. By 1960, 1,010 added by birth, 136 died, 
and 1,769 had emigrated due to economic difficulties. Population: 1960, 
1,669; 1970, 1,251. 
Friesland Mennonite Congregation, organized 1937. 
Leader: Johann Regier, 3 ministers. Members: 1960, 230; 1970, 229. 
Colony Friesland, center Friesland, settled 1937 by 144 families from Fern- 
heim. In 1960, 10 villages. Population: 1960, 883; 1970, ca. 800. 
Volendam Mennonite Congregation, organized 1954, church building at Tiefen- 
brunn. 
Elder: Jakob Bergen, 4 ministers. Members: 1960, 275; 1970, 240. 
Colony Volendam, center at Tiefenbrunn, settled 1947 by refugees from 
Russia. Difficulties, low morale, and much emigration to Canada and Ger- 
many. By 1960, 13 villages. Population decrease: 1950, 1,810; 1960, 821; 
1970, 661. 
Asuncion Mennonite Congregation, organized 1950, with 46 members from 
Mennonites who had moved to the city. Leader (1970): Gerhard Goertzen. 
Members: 1960, 45; 1970, 73. 
Asuncion, capital city, no colony but urban Mennonites gathered. 


Brazil 

Curitiba Mennonite Congregation, organized 1937, church building at Boqueirao 

1946 and worship with MB congregation until 1972, second church at Vila 

Guairao. 

Elder: David Klassen, 6 ministers. Members: 1960, 224; 1970, 275. 
About Curitiba, Mennonites from the old Santa Caterina colony gathered 
in several locations. Boqueirao, where a cooperative was established in 1937, 
became the largest center. Mennonite population 1970, ca. 1,500. 

Witmarsum Evangelical Mennonite Congregation, now one congregation but 
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originally two: (1) the Witmarsum Mennonite Congregation and (2) the Free 
Evangelical Mennonite Congregation. The two met together but maintained 
separate organization. Members of the former in 1960, 106; of the latter, 56. 
Present leader serving combined group, Peter Pauls; combined membership: 
1970, 175. 
Present location New Witmarsum settled by movement from old Witmarsum 
in Santa Caterina to site northwest of Curitiba. Population: 1960, 554; 
19:70, 1,052: 


Uruguay 


El Ombu Mennonite Congregation, organized 1952, own church building 1958. 

Elder: Reinhard Fast, 4 ministers. Members: 1960, 199; 1970, 128. 

Colony El Ombu near Young, settled 1950 by refugees from West Prussia 
(Danzig) and Poland. Provided home for about one-half of the 1948 Danzig 
immigrants. 

Gartental Mennonite Congregation, organized 1953, under Elder Rudolph Hein. 

Elder (1970): Hermann Dau, 3 ministers. Members: 1960, 230; 1970, 121. 
Colony Gartental was settled 1952 by second West Prussia immigrant group 
of 1951 plus others of the first (1948) group. Population: 1960, 328; 1970, 
226. 

Delta Mennonite Congregation, organized 1956, under Elder Klaus Dueck, who 

continues as leader with 4 ministers. Members: 1960, ca. 100; 1970, 137. 
Colony Delta was third in Uruguay, settled 1956, 60 miles NW of Monte- 
video and named Delta after Vistula homeland of the immigrants. Popula- 
tion: 1970, 225. 

Montevideo Mennonite Congregation, organized 1952 from Mennonites in the 

city. 

Elder: Eckhard Bergmann, 2 ministers. Members: 1960, 207; 1970, 143. 
Montevideo city became Mennonite center with location of MCC Home in 
1949. Mennonite Biblical Seminary (Seminario Evangelico Menonita de 
Teologia) located here 1956-1974. 


Sources: data based mainly on Os Menonitas, 1972, and Jahrbuch der 
Mennoniten in Suedamertka, 1961. The former gives figures for each con- 
gregation in all colonies as of 1970-1971; the latter does the same as of 
1960. Letters of P. K. Regier and H. P. Epp reporting visit of 1958 have 
helpful observations. Bruno Epp has assisted in interpreting situations other- 
wise confusing. R. Herbert Minnich, Mennonite Immigrant Communities in 
Parana, Brazil, helps greatly in understanding the Brazil situation. 


It should be added that colony life in general is very much tied up 
with church life. Institutions as hospitals, schools, cooperatives show 
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the influence of both. Church life in all congregations involves many 
activities—Sunday school, women’s societies, youth groups—besides 
the administrative councils and service agencies. 

Some of the conditions which caused early discouragement have 
been remedied, but problems still exist. Maintaining the faith is difh- 
cult in an environment which is becoming increasingly intimate and 
no more favorable than in the North. As Minnich’s study of the com- 
munities in Parana shows, the urban challenge is as great a threat to 
the religious life of South American Mennonite colonies as it has been 
to North American rural congregations. South America, however, 
has a reservoir of strength that may be a great asset to all American 
Mennonite life. 


Chapter 10 


Christian Service at Jiome 
and Abroad 


Several activities which would now be classed as Christian service proj- 
ects were started in earlier days more or less spontaneously. Some of 
them, as relief to immigrant congregations, were referred to the Home 
Mission Board. Others, as hospitals, arose under local sponsorship, 
either district or community. Others again were promoted directly 
by the General Conference itself. With the passing of time and the 
development of such operations, they came to be organized more 
effectively and in 1950 were gathered together under one administra- 
tion by a new Board of Christian Service. 

For our purposes it may be well to consider Christian services of the 
church under the following heads: Hospitals and Homes, Relief and 
Rehabilitation, Service for Peace, and Mutual Aid. Our main con- 
cern will be with the work of the General Conference, but it will in- 
evitably be bound in some cases with that of districts and particularly 
with that in cooperation with other Mennonite groups through the 
Mennonite Central Committee. A full elaboration of the latter is not 
possible here. 


HosPITALS 

The first attempts at deaconess and hospital work have been men- 
tioned earlier in connection with expanding home mission work. All 
were begun and continued with a strong sense of compassion for the 
suffering. Much charitable work was done, and outside support was 
needed in spite of the self-sacrificial service of deaconess nurses. Only 
in later years has income approached actual expenses of operation. 

The hospitals listed at mid-century as having General Conference 
connection were the following: 
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Capacity 
Founded 1950 1970 

Bethel Deaconess Hospital,* Newton, Kansas 1903 100 100 
Also School of Nursing, discontinued in 1973 

Bethel Hospital, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 1905 21 
Reorganized 1930 as a community hospital 

Bethesda Hospital,* Goessel, Kansas 1898 26 18 
New 24-bed hospital completed in 1973 

Concordia Hospital, Winnipeg, Manitoba 1927 85 
Also School of Nursing 

Mennonite Deaconess Hospital,* Beatrice, Nebraska 1911 32 110 
Increased to 142-bed capacity in 1973 

Mennonite Hospital,* Bloomington, Illinois 1919 130 269 


Also School of Nursing 


Other hospitals have been started under Mennonite sponsorship and 
then shifted to a community base. Some of those listed here have 
moved in that direction and only those starred are now recognized as 
officially related to the General Conference or a district conference. 

Certain features have characterized all of the hospitals. They began 
with deaconess nurses or Mennonite nurses who had a strong sense of 
commitment to their chosen field as a vehicle for Christian witness. 
They stressed quality in their service and sought accreditation by the 
Red Cross or other recognized agency. They served as an inspiration 
to other areas where hospitals were established on other church or 
community basis. They were appreciated and won growing commu- 
nity support, leading to transfer to a local community board of wider 
base than the original organization. All of them grew with the times, 
expanded their facilities, upgraded equipment and procedures, and 
enlarged the staff. ‘They were rewarded with government grants but 
still found it necessary to increase charges. In the whole process they 
became somewhat more institutionalized, yet they continued to at- 
tempt personalized service, and employed chaplains to direct religious 
activities and counsel patients. 


ALTA LOMA SANATORIUM 


There was one hospital that actually came under General Conference 
ownership and supervision, but its existence was rather short-lived and 
not too successful. That was the Alta Loma Sanatorium for tubercu- 
lar patients. Originally promoted by the Pacific District Conference, 
the hospital was built with funds solicited throughout the General 
Conference. Operating with considerable promise in 1917, responsi- 
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bility for the institution was accepted by the General Conference, and 
a committee of six appointed to manage it. : 

From here on the results were not up to expectations. There had 
been forty-four patients before the General Conference took over and 
sixty-one more in the following three years. A few were entirely cured 
and some fifty improved sufficiently that they could leave. Others 
left even though unimproved, and only four were still in residence in 
1920. The following year with only two patients left in residence, the 
committee recommended -closing the institution. The conference 
agreed; the property was sold and eventually a permanent fund of 
$20,000 realized, the income from which was to be available for 
charitable purposes.” 

The main difficulty in operating the sanatorium was the lack of 
Mennonite interest. Of the 105 patients; only seven were Mennonites, 
and in the whole period, only two Mennonite nurses served, both 
briefly. Spiritual work was carried on by the Reedley pastor but lacked 
support from the inside. The real purpose of the founders was not 
being met. Add to this the decreasing incidence of the disease and the 
availability of Sala subsidized centers. ‘The need for the institution 
was not pressing.® 


MENTAL HEALTH 

Another type of hospital ssastie more acne inaugurated, has 
proved most successful. It is the care for mentally ill. Two charac- 
teristics have marked the beginning of the work: one, that it arose 
directly out of experience of Mennonite men in alternate service dur- 
ing the war years; and the other, that it has been a joint.operation of 
various Mennonite groups. At times it has also involved other caine 
thetic denominations. 

Many different kinds of service were rendered by conscientious ob- 
jectors in Civilian Public Service. Some, as the smoke jumpers or. the 
Minnesota guinea pigs, were perhaps more spectacular, but none had 
the longtime effect and deep impression that marked service in mental 
institutions. Actually 1,500 Mennonite men had served in such insti- 
tutions by 1946.* It was in a sense a menial service but one where 
love and understanding in a Christian spirit seemed to contribute to 
restoration. One man after another emerged from this experience 
with the conviction that they could no longer call themselves Chris- 
tians without doing something for these unfortunates. 
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_ The General Conference along with other Mennonites was aroused. 
At the 1945 session a resolution was proposed that the General Con- 
ference cooperate with the MCC to establish a mental institution. 
This was immediately modified by an addition that “if this is impos- 
sible our own General Conference go ahead as a Relief Board to 
establish a mental institution.”? The addition was unnecessary for 
the MCG, and other constituent groups were equally convinced, and 
by 1947 it was reported that three institutions were under considera- 
tion. One was to be in the East, one in the West, and a third in some 
midwestern location. ‘The opening of the first one was in the East 
and was accomplished in 1948 by transformation of the former Civilian 
Public Service camp near Hagerstown, Maryland, into a ranchlike 
institution to be known as Brook Lane Farm. It was licensed by the 
state of Maryland and had an average of seventeen patients in resi- 
dence in the first two years. ‘The second to be opened was Kings 
View Hospital at Reedley, California, and was dedicated on February 
11,1951. The third materialized as Prairie View Hospital at Newton, 
Kansas. Parallel in time was also Philhaven Psychiatric Hospital, near 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, opened in 1952 by the Lancaster Mennonite 
Conference and later affiliated with Mennonite Mental Health Serv- 
ices, Inc. (MMHS), which is the name given to the psychiatric service 
arm of the Mennonite Central Committee. 


During the fifties the established institutions were filled to the limit. 
By 1956 Prairie View had operated to capacity for three years, Brook 
Lane had added a ten-bed extension, Kings View planned expansion.° 
Other centers were interested. The eastern central area opened Oak- 
lawn Psychiatric Center as a daytime psychiatric institution at Elkhart, 
Indiana. By the end of the sixties two more had been opened: 
(1) Eden Mental Health Center at Winkler, Manitoba, opened under 
other sponsorship but later a MMHS affiliate, and (2) Kern View 
Community Mental Health Center at Bakersfield, California. 


As of 1970 three of the MMHS institutions—Brook Lane, Oaklawn, 
Prairie View—were officially recognized as related to the General 
Conference. In the twenty years since Brook Lane was opened as a 
quiet farm community with loving care for mentally disturbed patients, 
there has been much development. Compassion and Christian care 
have been matched with the best scientific training, having qualified 
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psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, and therapy attendants in 
each institution. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED 

Homes for the aged have not been sponsored directly by the General 
Conference, but districts and Mennonite communities have attempted 
tc respond to this need. The earliest was the home in Frederick, 
Pennsylvania, established in 1896 when N. B. Grubb negotiated the 
purchase of a building being vacated by the closed Frederick Insti- 
tute." This home for the aged is operated by a Board of Managers 
under the Eastern District. The second was the Mennonite Old 
People’s Home at Meadows, Illinois, where a board representing the 
Central Conference and the Evangelical Mennonite Church purchased 
land in 1918 and dedicated a home in 1923.° 

The Bethel Home for the Aged, Newton, Kansas, was dedicated in 
1926, and the sister institution at Mountain Lake, Minnesota, was then 
also serving both sick and aged. These two institutions were admin- 
istered under an independent society with support of the local con- 
gregations and district conferences.® 

Sense of responsibility for the aged became more acute, and year- 
books of the fifties list a number of homes sponsored from various 
General Conference Mennonite backgrounds. A representative list 
would show the following with some indication of their growing 
service. 

“R07 
Eastern District 


Mennonite Home for the Aged, Frederick Pennsylvania 70 
Increased by 50 in 1971 


Central District 


Meadows Mennonite Home, Meadows, Illinois 66 
Planning 60-bed addition 
Mennonite Memorial Home, Bluffton, Ohio 32 


Expanded to 87 in 1973 
Northern District 


Eventide Home, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 58 
Planning to upgrade care 
Salem Home for the Aged, Freeman, South Dakota 52 
Western District 
Bethel Home for the Aged, Newton, Kansas 74 


Expanded from 33 in 1950 
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Bethesda Home for the Aged, Goessel, Kansas 67 

Pleasant View Home, Inman, Kansas 36 
Expanded by 86 in 1973 

Memorial Home for the Aged, Moundridge, Kansas 42 

Canada | 

Mennonite Home for the Aged, Coaldale, Alberta 11 

Bethania Mennonite Personal Care Home, Winnipeg 100 
Relocated and expanded in 1970 

Salem Home for the Aged, Winkler, Manitoba 70 
Reduced to 58 single rooms 

Salem Personal Care Home, Winkler, Manitoba (1973) 60 
Extended care added 

Herbert Nursing Home, Herbert, Saskatchewan 54 

Mennonite Nursing Homes, Inc., Rosthern, Saskatchewan 68 


As it stands now in the seventies, the problem of caring for the aged 
is taking a more serious turn. More than 10 percent of the general 
population is over sixty-five years of age, and the percent is rising. 
As of 1900 perhaps one out of twenty-five of the population was over 
sixty-five years of age; for 1950 the figure was one out of twelve; for 
1980 it was predicted to be one out of seven.*® The General Confer- 
ence alone could have ten thousand elderly persons, most of whom 
might eventually need a home. The sentiment is changing from that 
of caring for unfortunates to providing suitable retirement facilities for 
“senior citizens.”’ Much study is going into the problem, and the idea 
of an “old people’s home” is no longer suitable. In some places rather 
elaborate retirement facilities have been planned on a paying rather 
than charitable basis. ‘This new turn has given rise to such inter- 
Mennonite or community institutions as Greencroft Villa, Goshen, 
Indiana; Schowalter Villa, Hesston, Kansas; Swiss Village, Berne, 
Indiana. The church recognizes the need for special financial support 
for many who qualify for this kind of living, and for all a special kind 
of spiritual help and counseling is desired. The problem grows more 
complex and insistent as retirement becomes more common and 
lengthening life span increases the later years. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Apart from the modest local needs that called for response, the first 
large Mennonite relief effort in America was that demanded by the 
Russian Mennonite immigration in the seventies of the nineteenth 
century. ‘The General Conference gave a hearty answer to this along 
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with other American Mennonites. The second call for a large effort 
came at the end of the century. Reports were received of severe 
famine in India. The news was spread through the church papers 
and by visiting missionaries. George Lambert of the (Old) Menno- 
nites toured many churches and wrote a popular account of what he 
had experienced under the title India, the Horror Stricken Empire. A 
strong movement developed in favor of opening mission work in India 
and sending relief. Out of this came two developments of importance: 
(1) the beginning of General Conference overseas missions, and (2) 
the organization of the first General Conference Relief organization. 
The former will be discussed later under foreign missions; the latter 
marks the beginning of organized relief work which is our immediate 
concern. 
A resolution of the 1899 Conference provided: 


that the General Conference establish a Relief Commission of six members who 
shall receive contributions for the support of all charitable causes and distribute 
them according to the desire of the donors or, if undesignated, according to 
their judgment.1! ) 


Through this commission—later called the Emergency Relief Board— 
the General Conference was led into a series of new and varied in- 
terests. The first was the gathering of contributions that by May 
1900 warranted the commission in joining forces with the Christian 
Herald to charter a relief ship. Eight thousand bushels of corn in the 
shipment to Bombay came from General Conference Mennonite 
donors. In India it was forwarded in eighteen carloads to different 
mission stations for distribution.”” | 


David Goerz accompanied the shipment and in addition distributed 
$2,335. More was sent later to India and other countries as well. In | 
the first fifteen years, contributions amounting to $35,000 were sent 
to famine sufferers in China and in Japan, earthquake sufferers in 
San Francisco, Mennonites in Russia, orphans in Syria as well as 
smaller amounts to Armenia, Finland, and Italy. This first partici- 
pation in worldwide Christian philanthropy brought an overseas 
interest and a sense’ of.accomplishment to rather provincial-minded 
Mennonites. It-prepared them for larger enterprises in later years. 


The First World War brought the next big challenge for Emergency 
Relief. It was a double-edged challenge. During the war, suffering 
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in Europe called for help; the Relief Commission reported $17,000 
contributed for relief and a further $60,000 for reconstruction after 
the war. But the news also came of intense suffering among the 
Mennonites in Russia. War and revolution had created famine con- 
ditions and devastated the very colonies that many of the General 
Conference members had come from fifty years before; relatives were 
affected. This brought larger demands than anything before. The 
Relief Commission reported the following amounts for successive 
periods: 1921-23, $277,000; 1924-26, $131,000; 1927-29, $41,000; 
and 1930-33, $123,000. 


THE Mattonnre Cane COMMITTEE | 

It was the agonizing appeals of this war situation that brought 
about the organization of the Mennonite Central Committee. All 
Mennonites were aroused, and at a gathering of representatives on 
July 27, 1920, at Elkhart, Indiana, this cooperative agency for the 
larger Mennonite constituency was proposed and, two months later, 
officially organized. Five branches were immediately involved, and 
over the years it has come to involve some twenty groups—Mennonite, 
Brethren in Christ, and Amish—representing almost every variety of 
thought and life across the range of Mennonite patterns. The Men- 
nonite Central Committee has undoubtedly been the most significant 
unifying factor in Mennonite life in this century. It was first through 
the Emergency Relief Board and later the Board of Christian Service 
that General Conference participation was routed. 


The story of the Mennonite Central Committee and its work may 
be found elsewhere,’ but the significant aspect for our purpose here 
is that the General Conference has from the beginning been one of 
the most active participants, and through the cooperation with other 
groups has been enabled to do things that would have been unthink- 
able without this avenue of joint effort. The Emergency Relief Board 
and its successor, the Board of Christian Service, have always had two 
lines: of activity: first, that activity carried on in the name of the 
General Conference; and secondly, that done in association with 
others through the Mennonite Central Committee. The latter was by 
far the greater as to funds involved and personnel. 

Until World War II the major activities of the MCC were in the 
nature of relief and rehabilitation and mainly, though not entirely, 
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directed towards ameliorating the lot of suffering brothers and sisters 
in Russia and Europe and toward assisting in the emigration of those 
who could find refuge elsewhere. In these moves and in the resettle- 
ment, General Conference personnel, finances, and supplies were gen- 
erously distributed. 


RELIEF OF WAR SUFFERERS 


With the onset of World War II two new demands faced Mennonite 
Central Committee and its constituent groups. The first was the re- 
lief of war sufferers and the second, the administration of camps for 
conscientious objectors. Response to relief needs so far had been con- 
fined mainly to Mennonite sufferers, but the war exploded the areas 
of suffering beyond all previous experience. It opened a service to 
sufferers regardless of nationality, race, or religion which was to con- 
tinue far beyond war years. War relief began with service to Poland 
in 1939 and shortly spread to England and France. Evacuee homes 
were opened for children and older people, shipments of clothing were 
forwarded from both Canada and the United States, milk was dis- 
tributed to schoolchildren in France, and a home for convalescents 
was provided near the Spanish border. The Emergency Relief Board 
reporting for the triennium 1938 to 1941 showed $12,000 appropriat- 
ed for war relief under the MCC. This was about 42 percent of the 
budget of this board and seemed a considerable figure. It was actu- 
ally only the beginning. 

Succeeding trienniums saw relief for war sufferers expand until 
there were various kinds of relief work in eighteen countries in 1947 
with 293 people serving under MCC direction including 67 from the 


Total Total 
Mennonite Mennonite 
Central Central 
Committee General Committee General 
Workers Conference Workers Conference 
Austria 3 2 Holland 25 URS 
Belgium V6) 1 Hungary 1 
Brazil 2 1 India 11 2 
China a2 12 Italy 17 6 
Denmark 1 Paraguay 30 11 
England 1 Philippines 16 
Ethiopia 11 Poland 25-- 3 
France 20 4 Puerto Rico 35 7 


Germany 29 12 Switzerland ee *) 1 
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General Conference. This was the maximum expansion of the war 
relief program. Countries served and the number of MCC workers 
and General Conference participants as of May 1, 1974, are shown in 
the preceding listing.** 


The types of work in which these men and women were engaged 
would include those mentioned above and also tractor plowing, build- 
ing, public health, and in some cases spiritual ministry. The Emergency 
Relief Board called for contributions in amounts previously incon- 
ceivable and in the triennium 1947-49 disbursed $358,000 for war 
relief, plus $67,000 in wheat, and almost $150,000 toward refugee 
resettlement. These expenditures, which were through the MCC, 
constituted practically 80 percent of the board’s funds for the period. 
It represented the largest amount contributed for war relief in any 
similar period and the highest proportion of expenditures through the 
MCC. 

It is hard to estimate what this meant for the General Conference 
and for Mennonites in general. Contacts across the sea cemented 
friendships on an international basis and revived the Mennonite sense 
of relationship. An exhibit of art pieces—etchings, lithographs, and 
wood-block prints—was presented to the American Mennonites from 
the European churches as a token of appreciation and was circulated 
among Mennonite centers. Understanding of world cultures was fos- 
tered and cooperation wrought acquaintanceship and regard among 
relief workers. Even those who never left their American homes were 
forced into association through drives for clothing, food, and funds. 
Withal there was a sense of having given a Christian witness in time 
of trouble. Not least important was the fact that relief efforts did not 
end with the war. The nature of the work changed from one of 
immediate relief to more long-range follow-up efforts at rehabilitation. 
Twenty-five years after the war, various kinds of relief service con- 
tinue and the triennium 1965-67 shows General Conference relief dis- 
bursement through the Christian Service Board of $285,000 via MCC 
channels, besides a further $100,000 to other MCC service and witness 
projects.” 


CAMPS FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Parallel with the war-relief efforts rose the responsibility for consci- 
entious objectors to military service. This, for Mennonites, was 
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dropped into the lap of the Mennonite Central Committee. The Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940 provided for the assignment 
of conscientious objectors by religious conviction to work of. national 
importance under civilian direction. The provision was the result of 
a concerted appeal by representatives of the historic peace churches. 
The churches affirmed their wholehearted loyalty to the country but 
asserted, as the Mennonites stated: | 


We humbly state to our government that, before God and our conscience, we 
cannot assume responsibilities, the purpose and end of which is the destruction 
of human life.1¢ 


The story of the Civilian Public Service camps and other detached 
service projects has been told in Melvin Gingerich’s Service for Peace. 
Despite the fact that less than half of the young men of the General 
Conference who were drafted chose alternate service and less than half 
of the churches gave their full support to the cause, there was a clear 
stand officially by the General Conference and a clear peace witness 
by many who stood by the church position. The government was to 
provide housing in camps, technical direction, work program with 
machinery and tools. ‘The church group was to be responsible for 
camp administration, clothing, food, medical care, and educational 
program. 

During the six-year period there were some 150 camps or projects 
under various civilian administration to which nearly twelve thousand 
men were assigned. Mennonites assisted in the direction of sixty-four 
of the camps, opening their first one in May 1941 and closing in March 
1947. Mennonite CPS assignees numbered 4,665 of which 828 came 
from the General Conference.*’ At the highest enrollment, in 1945, 
there were 650 General Conference men in CPS camps. The church 
was responsible for the financial support of the men, and for this pur- 
pose the Peace Committee of the General Conference raised about 
$500,000 during the six-year period.** ‘This was not the whole story, 
for support was needed for dependents of the men, and for which the 
Emergency Relief Board took responsibility. ‘Then, upon release from 
service, rehabilitation funds were also needed and were again SUEY 
by the same board. 


The Civilian Public Service program has been criticized in many 
ways. There were occasional cases of poor discipline; men were dis- 
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satisfied with the nature of the work to which they were assigned. It 
was said that financial responsibility of the churches for the program 
was not warranted; and particularly that the dual nature of camp 
control suggested church alliance with the government in something 
related to military effort. Allowing for all this, it must still be recog- 
nized that the sacrifice and service of the men and their families was 
acknowledged by many (even those who disagreed with them) as a 
true Christian witness. The church also was forced to examine its 
position. Out of this experience came a reassurance of the nonre- 
sistant faith, a generation of men with unique training who provided a 
priceless resource of personnel in succeeding years, and a surge of 
interest in relief, missions, and mental health service. 


POSTWAR PEACE WITNESS AND SERVICE 


The war ended in 1945; Civilian Public Service was discontinued, 
but since the draft for military service was retained, some new program 
for alternate service by conscientious objectors was to be inaugurated. 
The constitutional reorganization of the General Conference structure 
in 1950 came just at the time of this changing situation. The new 
Board of Christian Service was charged by the constitution with re- 
sponsibilities in the “broad area of relief, peace, mutual aid, and ques- 
tions of social concern.” The board attempted to classify the work 
in three areas: (1) Hospitals and Relief, (2) Peace and Service, and 
(3) Mutual Aid. There was the understanding of a double objective 
—first, directing the General Conference efforts, and secondly, repre- 
senting the General Conference in participation with work of the 
Mennonite Central Committee. 


In the next two decades each area of work expanded and prolifer- 
ated to involve the board and its related district committees in a multi- 
tude of unforeseen activities. To hospitals were added homes for the 
aged and the growing problem of the older members of society, chil- 
dren’s homes where voluntary service was rendered, and the deaconess- 
nurse movement along with women in church vocations. To relief 
was added overseas service in many forms and joint action with the 
Board of Missions in serving Mennonites in Mexico and South 
America, as well as interest in the growing work of Mennonite Men 
and its related Disaster Service. To the peace and service area came 
the greatest development of new concerns and new responsibilities. 
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With the new arrangements for alternate service for conscientious 
objectors came involvements in counseling, complications in supervis- 
ing, and a whole new program of peace education. A study confer- 
ence on peace problems introduced a new “Age of Conferences.” 
Social concerns multiplied and demanded literature and discussions 
on race, nuclear power, missile bases, temperance, labor relations, the 
moral issue in investments in war-related industries, the pressure of 
radical right groups in anti-Communism, Christian standards of living 
in an affluent society, capital punishment, and opportunities for re- 
habilitation of offenders. ‘This suggests the spread of new interests 
which were to confront the board. 


The retiring Peace Committee at the 1950 sessions of the General 
Conference expressed their confirmed conviction in the words: “Our 
biggest task is the task of peace education.”*® The new board with its 
peace and service committee found this to be true. Central to the 
board’s program was the determination to find some suitable Christian 
alternative to military service. ‘This demanded an approved public 
service alternative program, its presentation to young men subject to 
the draft, and a certain supervision of draftees in their alternate 
service. Education for all of the church constituency to assure church- 
wide support was necessary and especially education for the youth to 
enable them to make an intelligent choice in their enforced decision. 
With this came the effort to provide within the framework of the 
government-prescribed alternate service something of the most effec- 
tive Christian witness and to persuade drafted young men to accept 
the highest type of service. 


THE 1-W Procram 

The CPS program of World War II times was discontinued in 
March 1947, and Selective Service classified conscientious objectors 
in a 1-W category to await a new program. ‘The new program was 
delayed in appearing but was in operation in the early fifties. This 
had some similarities to the former program but notable differences. 
The work was to be of public service significance, not of a religious 
nature, but there was great flexibility for the individual to choose 
employers and receive remuneration at current rates. Albert Gaeddert, 
who was the board representative in MCC Peace and Relief, in his 
1952 report pointed out four specific areas of difficulty and concern. 
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First, there were no base camps as in CPS and thus no church re- 
sponsibility for supervision of camp operation but also no opportunity 
to carry on a mass educational or religious life program. Secondly, 
men had the privilege to choose the type of work they wanted, whether 
under MCC auspices in a service that might be voluntary or with 
limited income, or one under auspices of state, federal, or local gov- 
ernment agencies. ‘Ihe church was thus at ease with no requirement 
to support the program financially beyond very modest amounts. ‘Then 
also the men were much freer than in CPS. There was no Selective 
Service control as long as the men maintained good relations with 
their employers. With good wages and free time the 1-W man was 
at liberty on off hours for social or religious activities or for taking on 
a second paying job. Men might live together for economy sake and 
yet work at different shifts and not even know each other. To create 
a fellowship was no small task. Finally, the challenge of the church 
was to keep contact with men in service. For those choosing projects 
under MCC auspices, there were established points of contact; for 
those in state institutions it required devising avenues for counseling 
and pastoral service. It was a responsibility that the church might 
take seriously or neglect and one that the men might welcome or might 
resent. 


In this situation the MCC had a significant place and the constitu- 
ent conferences also participated. During most of the fifties the MCC 
maintained a 1-W office with administrative responsibility for keeping 
records of 1-W men in service, visiting 1-W units and coordinating a 
sponsorship program, giving counseling services, publishing the /-W 
Mirror to keep the various units informed of each other, and assisting 
in workshops for peace education and sponsorship training. The 
‘‘sponsors”’ so involved were men drawn in from Mennonite circles and 
served on marginal time, visiting and helping units or groups and 1-W 
individuals to which they were assigned.”° 


After about a decade of operation, a 1-W Program Review Com- 
mittee on behalf of the General Conference made a study of the 1-W 
situation through discussion with leaders, pastors, and visits to units. 
The report was significant.** The committee found general satisfac- 
tion with the Selective Service system and the policy and freedom 
which it provided. They were pleased to note that the proportion of 
men entering conscientious objector service was higher than in World 
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War II. Many pastors reported an improvement in the spiritual con- 
dition of men during their 1-W period of service. Of more serious 
concern was the lack of preparation of young men for entering the 
required alternate service and the lack of sufficient relation with the 
home church or nearby congregation as well as lack of a close pastoral 
ministry. 3 

Out of this study came suggestions for a restructured pastoral and 
training service which was considered and approved by the MCC and 
its constituent group in January 1960. The new arrangement trans- 
ferred part of the administrative work from the MCC office to a 1-W 
Coordinating Board.”* The Coordinating Board had members from 
each cooperating group and from the MCC Executive Committee, 
and with a full-time coordinator to implement board policies and pro- 
cedures. The Coordinating Board was to be independent of the MCC 
but was to report annually to the MCC. The duties of the board 
were outlined as (1) seeing that every man had a solid spiritual base 
and contact with his home congregation, (2) providing assistance in 
personal problems, (3) suggesting helpful educational and _ recrea- 
tional opportunities, and (4) in general, supervising the growth of the 
1-W man and his responsibility to Christ and the church. The first 
board meeting was held in May of the same year and entered immedi- 
ately on its responsibilities with Dwight Wiebe serving as full-time 
director. 


What this new procedure meant for the General Conference and 
other constituent groups was that each group assumed responsibility 
for the care of its own men. Each constituent conference was to have 
its own 1-W program administrator to work with the Coordinating 
Board.” The Board of Christian Service thus had wider and more 
specific responsibilities, as well as opportunities, for supervising General 
Conference men in 1-W service. In many cases this was possible in 
cooperation with other Mennonite groups; particularly close relations 
developed in some units between the General Conference and the 
(Old) Mennonite Church. 


BoarD OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE AND THE 1-W ProGRAM 

- Against this background of overall development of the 1-W program 
the Board of Christian Service will be seen to have an increasingly 
deepening involvement. There was a decentralizing movement of 
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supervision from the MCC to the constituent groups on one hand, and 
within the groups from the center to the district conferences and local 
congregations. The Board of Christian Service directed much of this. 

In the beginning the board’s primary responsibility was education 
for peace. This meant awakening congregations and young men to 
the opportunities and obligations of alternate service for conscientious 
objectors. The Eden Peace Study Conference, about which more is 
said in the last chapter, was called to consider together the church’s 
peacetime responsibilities against a kind of lethargy in some congrega- 
tions. It resulted in a vigorous freshening of peace convictions. It 
stimulated review of the historic peace position, encouraged state or 
district peace study conferences, and urged greater efforts to reach the 
church youth of draft age. Young men in 1-W service were urged to 
give a clear Christian witness and to accept Voluntary Service or Pax 
overseas service rather than 1-W paid work; at the same time young 
men not drafted, and young women also, were urged to give at least 
a year of voluntary service as a peace witness. 


Peace education was promoted by literature. The earlier Power of 
Love (1947) edited by the former Peace Committee and written by 
four authors for use in Sunday school classes and group discussion was 
followed by H. A. Fast’s Jesus and Human Conflict in 1959 for the 
same purpose. Erwin Hiebert’s Impact of Atomic Energy (1961) 
with its study of moral implications of the new age was also sponsored 
by the Board of Christian Service. Supplementing these larger works 
was a host of pamphlets of which the board reported about 130 
thousand printings of ten titles during the triennium ending 1956. A 
quarterly periodical entitled Youth and Christian Love was also start- 
ed in 1954 with 2,400 copies reported sold. Other peace pamphlets 
were produced as Notes from a Hearing, All Mixed Up, and The 
Noncombatant Position, all in 1958. Use of the NSBRO film Alter- 
natives was encouraged. Special interest pamphlets were issued in 
1959: Peace in the Home and Christian Vocations for Girls. 


The most dramatic and probably most effective educational effort 
was the series of youth mailing inaugurated in 1955. With somewhat 
over five hundred on the original mailing list, the number increased to 
eighteen hundred in 1958 and came to include young women as well 
as young men. The aim was to reach all youth in the predraft age— 
seventeen and eighteen years of age. ‘The mailings were irregular but 
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appeared monthly or bimonthly and were sent to each person after 
his or her seventeenth birthday. It was estimated in 1960 that 80 
percent of the young people were reached in the mailings. A similar 
mailing was carried on in Canada but because of the different draft 
situation provided different material. ‘The aim was to let young 
people know the various alternatives to military service and direct 
them toward those which gave best opportunity for a Christian witness. 


Somewhat related to the youth mailings was the introduction of 
preservice training schools. The first was held September 15, 1960, 
when thirty-eight men attended for three days. Four more were 
scheduled for the next year. After the first year of operation it was 
reported that 103 men had entered 1-W service, of whom 47 (45.6 
percent) had gone through the training schools.** ‘This was part of 
a new pattern for entering 1-W service. Some twenty 1-W placement 
advisers were appointed in advantageous centers and closer church 
contacts were assured by having young men referred to the advisers 
by their pastors. Referral was followed by formal application and 
training school. The advisers were provided with an adviser’s manual 
and supplied with latest information as to new openings and trained 
for counseling draftees. 


The efforts of the board, while helpful, were not entirely successful; 
it was found that there were areas where there lacked sufficient in- 
terest to warrant a training school, and many young men entered their 
1-W service without contacting pastors or advisers. Some seemed to 
find their greatest interest in “getting it over with.” Vern Preheim, 
serving as associate executive secretary of the board in 1963 closed his 
report on the 1-W program with the disturbing words: 


A seemingly insurmountable problem is keeping track of our 1-W men. Some 
serve as long as four months before we learn about it. They do not pay any 
attention to their home church, the conference, or the local church where they 
are serving. One wonders why they are in 1-W at all.?5 


These words give some suggestion as to the problem faced by the 
Board of Christian Service in directing an alternate service that would 
be a most clear Christian witness. ‘To appreciate the situation it 
should be understood that men entering 1-W service had several 
choices. As far as the government requirements were concerned, a 
period of service in a task of national significance was sufficient, and 
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for this, hospital service was one of the most acceptable. Those who 
entered this work received reasonably good salaries and could even sup- 
plement them if they wished. It was typical of what came to be called 
the 1-W Earning Service. However, under the 1-W umbrella were 
other services, also approved by the Selective Service and regarded by 
them as 1-W service. Three of these could be mentioned specifically. 
Voluntary Service was a nonearning service where groups of men and 
women lived in units serving in a variety of projects including work 
with delinquent children, with migrant laborers, in hospitals, or in 
miedical research. They received maintenance, travel expenses, and a 
minimum allowance for personal expenses. Pax Service was voluntary 
service in overseas rehabilitation, first in Germany then expanding to 
many other countries. The Pax man received maintenance and al- 
lowances somewhat similar to those in Voluntary Service. There was 
also what was called 1-W Mission Supporting Service. This was es- 
sentially 1-W Earning Service with the qualification that the earner 
set aside a specific portion of his earnings to support a mission, relief, 
or service project of his choice.”* The last three obviously had closer 
relation to the church and Christian testimony. 


The church, working through the Board of Christian Service, had 
two objectives which overlapped. The first was to set before the youth 
of the church the historic position of nonresistance and encourage 
them to take the alternate service offered for conscientious objectors 
to military service. The second, and more difficult problem, was to 
encourage young men who entered alternate service to make that 
service a real Christian witness. 


In the first objective they were reasonably successful. It has been 
stated that about 50 percent of General Conference Mennonite young 
men accepted military service. This was probably true at mid-century 
but later data shows a considerably lower percentage. Figures report- 
ed in 1972 show an increasing proportion of conscientious objectors 
after World War II, as follows: 7” 


Year 1944 1954 1960 1970 
Percent 21 46 51.8 63.3 


Much of the credit for this growing acceptance of the nonresistant 
position goes to the vigorous program of the Peace Committee and 
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the Board of Christian Service with their literature, mailings, “boot 
camps,” and counseling. 

Attaining the second objective of Christian witness in sacrificial 
service was less successful though there was evidence of progress. The 
Board of Christian Service report to the 1962 session of the General 
Conference showed 133 men in 1-W earning service and 45 in Pax 
and Voluntary Service, suggesting that 25 percent chose the more 
sacrificial route. ‘The later figures, however, make a better showing. 
The board reports of 1964 and again 1966 show over 40 percent in 
church-related services.** In 1964 there were 63 out of 143 1-W men 
in Pax or Voluntary Service or in jobs of minimum remuneration in 
Mennonite institutions. The 1966 report lists all men in 1-W service 
by name, service, and location.*® Of the 270 men included, 49 are in 
overseas service—Pax, Voluntary Service, Relief, ‘Teachers Abroad 
Program—and 61 in domestic voluntary or similar service. Thus 110 
of 270, or 41 percent, were performing service of a witness nature at 
some cost to themselves. This increase in church-related service was 
what the board was seeking and regarded with some satisfaction even 
though the proportion never reached one-half. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


As the church had started out in participation in CPS with high 
hopes and later found dissatisfaction in what seemed a church-state 
operation, so the experience with 1-W service came to raise disturbing 
questions. In the later fifties there was a growing dissatisfaction with 
the 1-W Program as an official peace witness of the church. Wilfred 
Unruh, as associate secretary of the Board of Christian Service, includ- 
ed in his 1958 report on Peace and 1-W Program a clear remark to 
this effect: 


1-W is a Selective Service program and not the church’s. A fellow could actually 
serve in 1-W completely outside the touch of the church. At the same time 1-W 
represents one of the greatest unparalleled mission-peace-service opportunities 
of the century.®° 


This was reiterated the next year with a growing conviction that 
though the 1-W men were highly spoken of, there was little real sacri- 
fice or peace witness. 

In the summer of 1959 there was initiated a major study of the 
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responsibility of the church to the 1-W program. Typical questions 
considered were: 


(1) Is paid service really witnessing? . 

(2) What is the proper role of the church in administering a 1-W program? 
(3) How can the church be closer to her men? 

(4) Should we say more about what kinds of service are acceptable for 1-Ws? 
(5) How do VS and Pax best fit into the 1-W program?3? 


With the discussion of such questions there emerged the conviction, 
clearly stated, that “earning 1-W is a government-devised program,” 
while Voluntary Service and Pax are the church’s peace program. 
Earning 1-W was tolerated as a way out for many unwilling to go 
much farther, but the problems it raised were unavoidable and per: 
haps unsolvable simply because the basic problem—universal military 
service—was not solved. It was like trying to grow good fruit on a 
corrupt tree. 


With this approach there was effort to make a clear statement of 
1-W philosophy. The Committee on Voluntary Service and 1-W in 
June 1960 met and recorded some of their convictions in the follow- 
ing points: *? 


(1) “It is first of all in the commitment of men to Christ that we find meaning 
in the purpose of 1-W.” 


Alternate service was to be clearly a Christian service. 


(2) “The church feels responsible to assist the 1-W man to choose a Christian 
alternative to military service for which he is obligated by government 
decree.” 


Obligation to serve is an obligation to Caesar to be met acceptably 
but on a higher level than minimum obedience. 


(3) “The church recognizes that the 1-W is a young, maturing Christian; . 
1-W as a period of special opportunity to live and work . . . directly in the 
context of church leadership and guidance.” 


It is an advantageous time, when ideals of youth run high, to experi- 
ence warm, directed, cooperative Mennonite service, a time of wit- 
nessing to the cause of Christian peace. 
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(4) “The church offers guidance . . . orientation, and challenges the 1-W to 
sacrificial service to help realize the goal of the church and to witness for 
Christian faith and life, including the nonresistant peace witness,” 


This was the basis for the new push on church-related services in 
the 1-W program. ‘To this was added the responsibility of every 
Christian, drafted or not, women as well as men, even the elderly, to 
engage in some form of social witness as a servant of Christ and the 
church.** 


With this introduction to the development of thinking and practice 
of the Board of Christian Service regarding the alternate service for 
conscientious objectors imposed by the government and its possibil- 
ities for Christian witness, a short account may be added of the various 
forms of service administered through the board. 


Pax 

The men in Pax service were all in foreign countries and widely 
distributed. ‘Their first and outstanding service was in refugee home 
construction in Germany. A contingent of twenty men arrived there 
in April 1951 and was later increased to thirty-five. Some made 
cement blocks, others assisted in building houses, first at Espelkamp 
and later at Luebeck and Bachnang. Espelkamp in one year had 
five houses with twenty apartments built.** As of 1953 there were 
seventy-cight men under the Pax program of whom fifteen were from 
the General Conference. Sixty-five men were in Europe, mainly 
Germany, seven in Greece, and six in Jordan. Gradually more areas 
were included until 1962 showed four continents touched. 


An interesting feature was the association with missions so that 
Missions Pax became a three-year assignment of 1-W men at teaching, 
maintenance of machines, hospital duties, and similar work previously 
absorbing time of experienced missionaries. They taught agriculture 
in Greece, drilled wells in India, distributed food and clothing in 
Algeria, leveled land in West Pakistan, and cultivated the jungle in 
Bolivia—duties beyond their preparation and experience. Yet, as the 
Congo director said, ‘““They administer well the jobs considered beyond 
their capabilities.”’** 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
Voluntary Service offered a much broader program. It recruited 
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both men and women and served at home and abroad. The General 
Conference under the Board of Christian Service offered short-term 
summer projects, while the Mennonite Central Committee provided 
both short-term projects at home and long-term assignments abroad. 
Many of the postwar Voluntary Service projects were a continuation 
of former relief and rehabilitation work. 


Short-term Voluntary Service began in the General Conference in 
the summer of 1946 when nine volunteers assisted the mission church- 
es in Chicago. It continued strongly mission-related with work in 
other cities as Topeka, Kansas City, and Fresno. After twenty-one 
years it was noted that the summer Voluntary Service program had 
“come of age,” and during that time 2,061 volunteers had engaged 
in this kind of planned service.** It had involved teenagers, senior 
citizens, and families. Diverse activities gave outlets for talents of all: 
teaching, recreation, work camps—an endless array. 


Long-term Voluntary Service emphasized service in new cultural 
surroundings; it was a service and an educational experience. Work 
could be with the handicapped, with inner-city underprivileged, with 
prison inmates or delinquents, in hospital or nurseries, in rural public 
health. In overseas VS, as in Pax, there were teaching, medical, 
maintenance, and the business openings related to mission work. One 
of the new openings in MCC Voluntary Service in the sixties was the 
Teachers Abroad Program (TAP). The first contingent of six teach- 
ers to serve under nationally administered schools went to Africa in 
1962; two years later there were sixty such volunteer teachers, and in 
1967 it was reported that 114 teachers were serving in nine countries 
of Africa and twenty-three in Newfoundland. 


If 1964 may serve as a fair sample, the number of General Confer- 
ence members in the various service categories is listed as follows: ** 


Summer and winter short-term service 153 
Long-term volunteers 90 
Pax and overseas VS 35 
Teachers Abroad Program 25 
Relief-service staff 139 
1-W earning workers 82 


Total 524 
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SocIAL CONCERN 


Perhaps the clearest and most impressive result of the postwar efforts 
of the church has been an overall sense of responsibility of the church 
for social concerns. There had long been a Peace Committee, or 
peace organization of some kind, which attempted studying problems 
of peace and war and the education and direction of youth with 
respect to this. Relief activities during the wartime had supplemented 
this. It was through this service in the joint name of peace and 
relief that the eyes of the new generation were opened to the relation 
of social problems to the problem of war and peace. As a result, a 
new committee on Social Concerns was set up about 1957, parallel 
with committees on Peace and Voluntary Service. The new commit- 
tee became very active in wrestling with such issues as race, temper- 
ance, labor, business ethics, and agriculture; they distributed literature 
especially on race and temperance. 


In their report to the 1959 session of the General Conference, the 
Board of Christian Service notes many issues which had troubled the 
new committee in defining their areas of work. “In the process we 
found that our peace witness was a vital part of our search in almost 
every area.** In other words, peace and social concern could not be sep- 
arated; as a result peace and social concerns were all gathered together 
under a single committee bearing that name. The new committee 
became active in promoting study conferences. There was one in 
April 1959 in Chicago, on the “Mennonite Church and Race,” an- 
other in the fall of 1961 on the “Church and Society.” In prepara- 
tion for the latter, ten study groups met at different places prior to the 
conference and prepared papers on various subjects. Seventy-five 
delegates working in seven commissions studied these concerns in their 
theological and biblical setting, reaching a consensus that “the Chris- 
tian has an inescapable responsibility to witness to social issues. It is 
impossible to say that we will minister to the soul of man but not to 
the body, for the two form one indivisible whole.’*® Districts have 
been stimulated also to organize study conferences on their concerns— 
the Eastern District on race (1959), the Western District on farm 
problems (1958), the Canada Conference on the church and its wit- 
ness to society (1959). The Canada Conference became especially 
vocal on some of these problems in the sixties when it was realized 
that their members were taking an active part in politics. No less 
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than 184 Canadian Mennonites occupied government offices.*° 

In General Conference sessions, along with discussions on inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, evangelism, and church discipline, there were 
statements prepared and discussed on such questions as: The Chris- 
tian and Race Relations, The Christian and Nuclear Power, Capital 
Punishment, in 1959; the Christian Family, Communism and Anti- 
Communism, in 1962; Nationalism, Poverty, and World Hunger, in 
1968. All of these tend to confirm the conclusion that Mennonites 
were moving from a traditional attitude of isolation from the world 
to one of involvement in the world, not only with relation to evange- 
listic responsibilities but as well with relation to social responsibilities. 


UrsBan CHurRCH PROBLEM 


Penetration into the world is further suggested in the activity in 
city churches. The Committee on City Churches set up in 1959 was 
not only concerned about Mennonites moving to the city but also 
about the city conditions into which they were being thrust. Out of 
this came a new understanding of the city. The Woodlawn Church 
in Chicago became a laboratory in interracial development. An Okla- 
homa City urban ministry was begun facing issues of poverty, race, and 
education. In Fort Wayne, Denver, and Markham, housing and child 
care were tackled along with preaching, visiting, and Sunday school. 

The city church problem was particularly acute in Canada where it 
was noted that of the forty mission subsidized churches, seventeen 
were in major cities. It was these city churches in Edmonton, Winni- 
peg, Hamilton, and Toronto that were growing most rapidly. Among 
these, how could the old rural fellowship be nourished, how could 
family life and child training be retained against the secular social 
environment? Yet there was the other side, as the report to the 
Canada Conference expressed it: ‘Far above the fears and threats 
faced by the city church because of its complex environment are the 
outstanding opportunities of speaking for our faith as we penetrate 
society in our vocations and other social ties.** 


NEw AGENCIES 

‘This broadening of vision was characteristic of the sixties in both 
the States and Canada. Accompanying the new outward look was 
also the organization of several new agencies for promotion of work 
both within and without the General Conference. Five might be 
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named: Mennonite Mutual Aid, Women in Church Vocations, Men- 
nonite Disaster Service, Mennonite Men, and Church Extension 
Services, Inc. All were sponsored by the Board of Christian Service, 
though some were more independent than others. A brief explana- 
tion of each will be sufficient. 


Mutual Aid Services, Inc. Created in June 1945 as the Board of 
Mutual Aid, this agency was renamed and incorporated in 1958 as 
Mutual Aid Services, Inc. The original stimulation came from the 
prospective demobilization of large numbers of CPS men who would 
have to be absorbed back into society with no personal resources to 
draw on. The rehabilitation of CPS men had been under study by 
the MCC, and a new section on Mennonite Aid was organized in 
1944, The MCC study had shown, with relation to General Con- 
ference men, that 178 had expressed need for information, 377 had 
need for financial assistance in continuing education, farming, or 
business, and that 413 had expressed the wish to return to their home 
communities.** It was this demand that the new General Conference 
board hoped to meet. 


The Mutual Aid Board emphasized the traditional Mennonite sense 
of responsibility for each other. They hoped to retain the young 
people, invigorate church life, and give a Christian witness in the 
process. The method would be by promoting self-selp, not charity. 
Three lines of activity were proposed. First was a counseling service 
for young men giving information as to job openings, farms for sale 
or rent, and areas suitable for settlement. Second was the offer of 
loans on a business basis at low interest rates. Third was the encour- 
agement of private individuals and conference organizations to de- 
posit reserve funds with the Board of Christian Service as an invest- 
ment. The borrowed funds would receive interest and be returned 
on expiration. 3 


The operation was reasonably successful. In the first five years 
$81,000 was distributed mainly to former CPS men, though others 
participated as time went on. By 1953 the board had helped one 
hundred men to purchase a home, get established on a farm, set up 
housekeeping, or complete an education. Beside those to private in- 
dividuals, special loans had also been made to corporate bodies as the 
Old Colony Mennonites for transporting used machinery to Mexico, 
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and for resettlement of Danzig people in West Germany, and others in 
Witmarsum, Brazil. 

Under the new constitution (1968) Mutual Aid Services, Inc., con- 
tinues operation as a subsidiary corporation of the General Conference 
with all board members appointed by the Commission on Home Min- 
istries. 


Women in Church Vocations. An organization of young women 
was formed in 1957 in an attempt to recapture some of the idealism 
and service which had characterized the deaconess movement of a half 
century earlier. The Western District had made a study of this ques- 
tion which was reported to the General Conference session in 1950. 
Modifications of the earlier program were suggested, such as: relax- 
ation of the garb, recognition of the right to marry, a limited time of 
service, and a broader program of education and fields of service. The 
conference was favorable and assigned supervision of the work to the 
Board of Christian Service. This board attempted to outline a pro- 
gram for women in church vocations as a whole to meet the needs of 
Christian service and missions.** ‘The new organization (to be known 
as Women in Church Vocations) would recruit, guide, train, and 
help place women candidates and would result in a close fellowship of 
consecrated young women active in the various avenues of church 
service. 

A dozen young women joined the movement in the next years. 
Most of them studied at Mennonite Biblical Seminary, and the first 
commissioning service was held for four of them on May 24, 1959. 
Of these four, Virginia Claassen and Martha Giesbrecht went to work 
with the mission in Japan, Cornelia Lehn and Muriel Thiessen be- 
came writers and editors for conference periodicals. 


Marion Keeney Preheim served as the first promotional secretary 
and was followed by Hedy Sawadsky in 1959. Both were active in 
contacting girls by letters and visits. Annual conferences were held 
for a few years; the third, in October 1959, was attended by twenty 
young women. However, the earlier enthusiasm was not maintained, 
and the number of women joining the organization decreased. ‘The 
reasons varied. Some could not meet the educational requirements, 
and to meet this objection the standards were lowered from four years 
in college plus one in seminary to two years in college and one summer 
of voluntary service. It was hoped in this to attract a wider range of 
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vocations including secretaries and practical nurses. Difficulties in 
placement were also encountered as few congregations were. ready to 
add the salaried positions which the women were prepared to fill. 
Some of the women married, which was quite acceptable to the pro- 
gram as planned, but made it more difficult to maintain the: close 
fellowship originally anticipated. 


By 1960 it was recognized that the WCV program was not having 
the desired success. In spite of working with as many as 225 women, 
the organization failed to grow. Perhaps stimulated by this frustra- 
tion, the idea grew that recruiting workers for church-related voca- 
tions was really a church responsibility. As such, it applied to men 
as well as to women. In fact such a vocational office had been pro- 
posed and recommended to the Executive Committee by the Board of 
Christian Service in 1955.** The year 1961 became a year of decision 
for the WCV. Several possibilities were considered: (1) Revise the 
program into an allover coeducation church vocations program; 
(2) Abolish all membership requirements and consider the WCV as 
a ministry to all women in church careers, emphasizing recruitment 
and fellowship; (3) Disband WCV entirely and await a more expe- 
ditious time and more suitable church vocations movement.*® The 
actual recommendation of the board finally was that the recruitment 
and promotional program for women in church vocations should con- 
tinue but formal membership and.commissioning be dropped; further, 
that a larger program in the entire field of church vocations should 
be explored. In 1963 the WCV disbanded organization. 


Out of this experience came the General Conference: Personnel 
Office which was opened in July 1966 with Arnold Nickel as the first 
secretary for personnel and ministerial placement. In operation ‘it 
became responsible directly to the Executive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Conference and aimed to serve all boards, institutions, and careers 
of a church-related nature. While quite different from the WCYV, it 
in a sense grew out of that particular effort at recruitment and tried 
to maintain and enlarge its purpose. | 

Mennonite Men. This conferencewide organization of laymen came 
to life in 1947. Loosely organized district groups of men had func- 
tioned before this time. The Men’s Brotherhood of the Eastern Dis- 
trict was. one of the first, having been formally organized on August 
11, 1918, at Souderton, Pennsylvania. The men were challenged to 
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support various conference causes, particularly the Frederick Home for 
the Aged, as well as relief causes.** Other districts were stimulated 
to similar organization and by 1947 applied for recognition as a Gen- 
eral Conference auxiliary organization. A constitution was adopted and 
formal organization occurred in 1950.*7 The purpose as stated was 
to provide “a more intimate fellowship so as to develop spiritual 
strength for Christian service.” 


In the earlier years the men of each district carried on their own 
projects, such as construction of retreat ground facilities, student schol- 
arships, help in flood disaster and, in the Northern District, the bull- 
dozer. for Paraguay road construction. As overall conference projects, 
the men studied ministerial salaries and worked for increases, proposed 
and encouraged Boys League units or church-related Boys Scouts. At 
various times the district organizations responded to natural disasters, 
and as the women once rallied around sewing societies so the men 
developed a Mennonite disaster service that eventually had a rather 
phenomenal growth. 


Mennonite Disaster Service. This operation proved too large for any 
one Mennonite branch. In communities where Mennonite population 
was more concentrated, inter-Mennonite disaster units were formed. 
Such cooperation enabled quick response to be made in the late fifties 
to disasters at Fargo (North Dakota), El Dorado (Kansas), and sim- 
ilar places. Units were on duty in a few hours, and as many as six 
hundred men were working per day. Nurses also were provided. From 
a Kansas center of administration at Hesston, tornado rescue units 
were on call day and night and ready to leave on twenty minutes’ 
notice.** For Mennonites who hesitated to participate in Civil Defense 
with its military implications, Disaster Service seemed an acceptable 
alternative. 


In the sixties Mennonite Disaster Service became well organized 
under the MCC umbrella with a central office for the United States 
and Canada located at Akron, Pennsylvania. It was prepared to re- 
spond as fast and as efficiently as possible. The report to the General 
Conference in 1968 calls Disaster Service “The Gospel in Overalls.” 
It records 723 man-days of work in southern Texas, fifty-eight cars 
loaded with volunteers to Louisiana after Hurricane Betsy, and mas- 
sive response to the Palm Sunday tornado damage in Indiana. Besides 
these, teams were sent as far away as Turkey, Haiti, and Alaska. All 
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these words perhaps mean less than the picture of one distraught 
family in a tornado- or flood-wrecked home welcoming a voluntary 
team of husky builders ready to begin free cleanup and reconstruc- 
tion. | . 


Church Extension Services, Inc. ‘This subsidiary corporation of the 
General Conference grew out of the need for loans to smaller congre- 
gations for construction of church buildings. As noted earlier the Home 
Mission Board had made both grants and loans for buildings but 
found the business aspect of loaning and collecting funds incompatible 
with its other work. As in the case of mutual aid, a separate corpo- 
ration seemed the logical answer. The organization and incorporation 
was completed on October 29, 1958. The seven members of the board 
were chosen from other boards—Board of Business Administration, 
three; Board of Missions, two; and Board of Education and Publica- 
tion, two. 


The plan involved receiving funds as investments for which 4 per- 
cent interest was paid, then loaning them out to congregations at 5 
percent, the difference covering administration. Loans were predomi- 
nantly to smaller churches and those having difficulty negotiating 
commercial loans. Some loans were made to churches outside of the 
continent where the Board of Missions approved and guaranteed re- 
payment. In the first ten years of operation CES processed fifty-one 
individual loans totalling $754,833 with about $487,000 outstanding 
at the end of the period.* 


The establishing of both this service and mutual aid were an indi- 
cation within the larger community of love and concern by the older 
people for the younger and less resourceful. It has helped beginning 
congregations to get started and has promoted church extension and 
development in many of the newer urban locations. 


SUMMARY 


The preceding chapter on home ministries well illustrates the post- 
war growing concerns in such matters as care for the constituency, 
urban evangelism, church unity, and the ministry. This chapter con- 
tinues to show expanding concerns for responsibilities within and 
beyond the community. It would be false to assume that all of these 
forward moves were pressed unanimously. There was often hesitation 
and even objection to accepting responsibilities regarded as unneces- 
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sary or unwarranted. The heavy financial obligation of immigration 
relief, CPS support, or city church extension found many unwilling 
supporters. New social concerns as racial desegregation had its doubt- 
ers. The conference statement on capital punishment was presented 
with revisions to three General Conference sessions before winning 
adoption in 1959. On the other hand, progressive voices were heard, 
and with education and brotherly persuasion the conference was able 
to take actions officially that presented standards and ideals. If some 
were too slow, perhaps others were too fast, but a Christian fellowship 
was maintained in the process and advance recorded. 

Having reviewed the work of home ministries and Christian service, 
it remains yet to look at the effort of the church in overseas missions, 
which was the most absorbing and cementing interest of the General 
Conference through the years, and then to review the education and 
publication work which was designed to support the evangelistic and 
humanitarian interests in which congregations were jointly involved 


Chapter 11 


OverSeas cMission, I: 
‘Préparation, at Jiome 


MISSIONARY INTEREST ) ) 

Better known in early days as “foreign missions,” this aspect of 
church life was a most momentous factor in bringing the General 
Conference into being and unifying it in the formative period. The 
newly organized conference was immediately challenged to accompany 
home mission activity with foreign mission (Heidenmission) efforts. 
C. H. A. van der Smissen called the two types of work “twins” in his 
address on the Jubilee Celebration in 1909.* He stressed that foreign 
missions was the mother of the General Conference, though he ad- 
mitted that home missions had received the first practical action. Yet 
foreign mission treasuries were set up at the first sessions of conference 
in 1860 and shortly after a Central Mission Society was organized, 
while at the end of the first decade came the first volunteer for service. 
A mission periodical, Die Nachrichten aus der Heiden Welt, was in- 
augurated in 1876; actual “foreign mission” work begun among the 
Arapahoe Indians of Indian Territory—later Oklahoma—in 1880. 
All of the new conference’s resources in personnel and finances were 
called forth in these relatively simple moves of the early days. 

The work grew even faster than the resources. While large home 
responsibilities were being incurred following the immigrations of the 
seventies, at the same time the Indian work expanded to the Chey- 
ennes of Montana and the Hopis of Arizona. Thirty missionaries were 
sent to these fields in two decades, buildings were erected and then 
replaced when destroyed by fire, schools were opened, and industrial 
education for Indian youth started on Christian Krehbiel’s farm in 
Kansas. Then new fields, really overseas, were found with the open- 
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ing work in India in 1900 and in China soon after. By 1920 foreign 
missions. had crystallized into the highest Christian calling in the 
church’s operations, a responsibility to be accepted with the utmost 
consecration and sacrifice. To this ideal service the General Conference 
gave a good measure of inward approval and outward support. 


The foreign mission was the major interest at all sessions of the 
General Conference. Missionaries, when present, were accorded 
complimentary votes, and it became customary to have a special eve- 
ning sponsored by the Women’s Missionary Association devoted to 
rousing addresses by missionaries. They made a vivid impression, 
seated in a long row on the platform and often clothed in garments 
characteristic of their fields of service. The lostness of the heathen 
and the contrast in those who had accepted the gospel was portrayed. 
Some appreciation of foreign cultures was expressed, but it was usual- 
ly subdued against the wretchedness of common life. 


It was well-toward the middle of the century before a more ade- 
quate view of missions became current. The new emphasis centered 
on a recognition of cultural values even when different, the need for 
a church-centered approach rather than the rescue of isolated indi- 
viduals, and particularly the necessity of achieving a church-body di- 
rectly administered by national Christian leaders rather than imported 
missionaries. 


The new approach tended to turn the spotlight off missionaries and 
give them a less idealized, but more human, image. They were equat- 
ed with pastors and teachers, and the long row of queerly dressed 
messengers to foreign lands disappeared from the conference platform. 
In one of the last missionary lineups, attempt was made to include 
home missionaries, but some of them refused to be included in a cere- 
mony that seemed to raise them above fellow pastors. The foreign 
missionary, then, became simply another servant of the Lord. 

In spite of the changing image of missions and the missionary, the 
call to present the gospel to all people near and far has been a chal- 
lenge and a rallying point for the best efforts of the General Con- 
ference. Today the number of persons involved in foreign service and 
the financial support required far exceeds that of any previous period. 
The foreign mission is still a large and vital part of ““The Mission.” 

This chapter can hardly be a history of foreign missions conducted 
by the General Conference; the topic is too broad for our purpose. 
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Rather, we here are interested in what the prosecution of foreign mis- 
sions did to the conference and its congregations and the response it 
called forth. Three aspects of the work may be noted—the Foreign 
Mission Board, the foreign missionaries, and ‘the fields of work. The 
last, of course, could well be a major study but will need to be abbrevi- 
ated. : 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


As has been noted, the first Foreign Mission Board was formed in 
1872. A. B. Shelly, president of the conference, and Christian Scho- 
walter, secretary, were joined by three elected members—Christian 
Krehbiel, C. J. van der Smissen, and J. H. Oberholtzer. These five 
were probably the most highly regarded men in the conference. Ex- 
cept for Oberholtzer, they all served in this capacity for a quarter of 
a century. With the constitution of 1896 the Foreign Mission Board be- 
came an elected body of six members serving nine-year terms. Two 
of the early members continued on the new board. A. B. Shelly 
rounded out thirty-nine years, twenty-two of which he served as secre- 
tary. In 1911 he resigned with his last term still not completed. He 
pled the weakness of old age as his reason. The resignation was ac- 
cepted and he was given lifelong honorary membership, the only 
board member to be so honored. Christian Schowalter served for 
thirty years. These two longtime members were joined by a third, 
Gustav Harder, who was first appointed as treasurer in 1890 and 
then elected as board member serving thirty years, all of them as 
treasurer. S. F. Sprunger was another longtime member who was 
first elected in 1896 and served for twenty-one years. Thus a half- 
dozen men practically constituted the mission board for the first forty 
years of its existence. 


About 1910 a new crop of longtime servants appeared. J. W. 
Kliewer and P. H. Richert, along with M. M. Horsch and S. M. 
Musselman were the most noteworthy. Richert served the longest of 
the group, 1911 to 1947, thirty-six years. All of this time he was 
secretary and had the closest contact with all fields and all mission- 
aries. His heavy correspondence was carried on while pastor of a large 
congregation and active in local and district conference causes. Kliewer 
served for twenty-seven years and was chairman of the board for all 
but three years of this time. Horsch served for twenty-four years and 
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Musselman for twenty-one. All of the men who have been named 
completed their years on the board before mid-century. 


In the thirties a third crop of longer-time board members began to 
appear, but the 1950 constitution limited membership to two consecu- 
tive terms of nine years. Four or five of them reached the maximum 
of eighteen years, but the time of lifetime service on the foreign mission 
board was past. — } 


Reviewing the board membership up to 1950, it could be noted that 
thirty-five different men had served in that capacity. Eight served for 
a quarter of a century and eight more for a few years more or less 
than twenty. In a sense these men were specialists dealing in affairs 
that the common member highly approved but hardly understood. 
With World War II and the explosion of foreign contacts, a new type 
of board member was in order. Foreign travel had become common- 
place; experienced short-term relief workers returned home with better 
understanding of foreign cultures and needs. After the war several 
men with foreign experience were elected to the board; an occasional 
layman was chosen, and in 1959 the first woman, Esther Wiens, was 
elected. ‘The growing interest of the Canadian churches in General 
Conference foreign missions was recognized in 1947 by the election of 
J. J. Thiessen to the board. In the fifties two more Canadians were 
added—G. P. Epp and George Groening. The phenomenal develop- 
ment of interest in Canada and the addition of work in Africa needs 
further mention. 


Since the foreign mission work of the General Conference was car- 
ried on by the one central board, there was no occasion for district 
conferences to organize for foreign work. Unlike that for home mission 
work, funds and personnel for foreign work were entirely routed to the 
General Conference board and administered from the central office. 
There were two exceptions to this, namely the Central Conference and 
the Conference of Mennonites in Canada. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE MISSIONS 

The Central Conference, or Central Illinois Mennonite Conference 
as originally formed, joined the General Conference in 1945. As of 
that date the foreign work of the two were merged, but before then 
the Central Conference worked independently. Their interest in 
foreign missions was aroused in 1905 by missionary addresses, and a 
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Foreign Mission Committee of three was then elected. In 1911 this 
conference decided to cooperate with the Defenseless Mennonites (lat- 
er Evangelical Mennonite Conference) for work in Africa. The new 
board was first called the United Mennonite Board of Missions but 
the following year was incorporated under the name Congo Inland 
Mission.” Among the most active early members from the Central 
Conference were Valentine Strubhar, who served as president from 
1911 to 1925, and Emanuel Troyer. In more recent years R. L. 
Hartzler has served on the board for over thirty years, being secretary 
half of the time and also vice-president or president. The board has 
been served by executive secretaries: D. N. Claudon, 1911-26; I. R. 
Detweiler, 1926-30; A. M. Eash, 1928-36; C. E. Rediger, 1936-50; 
H. A. Driver, 1950-60; Reuben Short, 1960-1974; and James 
Bertsche, 1974—. 

After 1945, the General Conference became ever more deeply in- 
volved in the work of the Congo Inland Mission, since 1972 the 
‘Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission.” In the early days of this mission, 
each missionary secured his or her own support from friends or spon- 
sors, and the board was responsible for the field budget. By 1950 this 
was outgrown and each participating conference was made responsible 
for its own workers and a proportionate share of the field budget. The 
Congo Inland Mission Board then became a sending agency for the 
participating conferences. By 1959, the year before the revolution in 
the Congo and exodus of missionaries, the General Conference Board 
of Missions was. responsible for forty-six of the eighty-six missionaries 
on the field and $123,000, about half of the total budget.* The two 
boards are organized entirely independent of each other, but there is 
constant intercommunication and overlapping in membership. 


CANADA CONFERENCE MISSIONS 

The Conference of Mennonites in Canada also organized its own 
foreign mission board and for reasons. somewhat similar to those of 
the Central Conference. When the Conference of Mennonites in 
Canada was organized in 1902, it was primarily to further home mis- 
sion work. However, it was decided then also to have special offerings 
for foreign missions to be sent to the General Conference treasury. In 
successive years the Canada Conference home mission work was very 
closely intertwined with that of the General Conference work in 
Canada. Because of the heavy Mennonite immigration and its de- 
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mands, little resources were left for work elsewhere. By 1945 those 
responsibilities were lessening and wider concerns presented themselves. 


The Bergthaler group in Manitoba had been active in organizing 
the Canada Conference and promoting its work, but the Bergthalers 
had never joined the General Conference. Through a member who 
had gone to Mexico, they became interested in missionary work among 
the T’arahumara Indians there. To further this work the Mennonite 
Pioneer Mission was organized in 1945. When that work turned out 
to be impossible, attention was turned to the Indians in northern 
Manitoba. This Indian work then became their “foreign mission” just 
as had been the case earlier with the General Conference. 


About the same time, the General Conference churches of the Can- 
ada Conference began to feel a concern for foreign missions and or- 
ganized a Foreign Missions Committee. The committee outlined their 
duties in 1950 as promoting interest in missions, assisting in recruitment 
and preparation of candidates, and giving moral and material support 
to work among the northern Indians.* The chairman of the committee, 
David Schultz, was also a most active supporter of the Mennonite 
Pioneer Mission. The two mission agencies—Mennonite Pioneer 
Mission of the Bergthalers and Foreign Mission Committee of the 
Canada Conference—thus developed parallel and with much over- 
lapping. Both supported foreign missions of the General Conference 
financially and with personnel but made no attempt to administer 
work outside Canada; at the same time both were involved in missions 
to the Indians in Canada. 


Since both mission boards reported to the Canada Conference and 
their work was so similar, it was logical that an amalgamation of the 
two should be proposed. This was clearly stated in the report of 1953 
and a rather full cooperation was already in effect.” The mechanics 
of merging required time, but first official steps were taken in 1957 
and the process completed in 1960. This marked the end of the 
Mennonite Pioneer Mission as a separate organization; the name is 
still used for the work among Indians, but the only administrative 
body is the Board of Missions of the Canada Conference. ‘The board 
cooperates fully with the General Conference Commission on Over- 
seas Missions, recruiting candidates and providing financial support, 
but administers no foreign work. Canadian contributions for General 
Conference foreign work increased during the fifties from $44,405 in 
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1951 to $125,202 in 1958.° The total for all foreign, home, and Indian 
work amounted to $221,169 in 1958. 


GROWING RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BOARD 


Returning to the story of the General Conference Board of Missions, 
it was in the beginning little more than a committee operating under 
the direction of the General Conference. Reports and recommenda- 
tions were made to sessions of the conference where actions were taken 
and instructions given to the committee. With expanding work this 
situation could not last long. In 1899 the board was authorized to 
hold special meetings as necessary at the expense of the mission 
treasury. By 1910 the board was meeting annually as instructed by 
the conference. The meetings were regarded as expensive but never- 
theless wise. By mid-century there were two regular meetings of the 
full board each year and quarterly meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


With the acceptance of China in 1914 as a new field, after the 
fields in America and India, the financial demands seemed more 
serious. It was proposed in 1914 that an executive secretary be se- 
cured to serve jointly the home and foreign mission boards. M. M. 
Horsch acted in this capacity from 1915 to 1917. He made five trips 
in the States and Canada promoting the mission work but felt unable 
to continue longer. For various reasons a successor was never found. 
It was a continuing need but not filled until 1948 when Howard Nyce 
accepted the position for six years. He was followed by John Thiessen 
(1954-1958), then Orlando Waltner and Andrew Shelly. Shelly gave 
his energetic and consecrated gifts to this position from 1960 to 1971. 
He was succeeded by Howard Habegger. Without men of this type 
after the mid-century years, it would have been quite impossible for 
the board to administer its work which had then become worldwide. 


Intimate contact and understanding of the field was easy as long 
as work was limited to the Indians in America. Christian Krehbiel in 
Kansas was almost adjacent to the Oklahoma field and participated 
actively. When responsibility spread to India and China, contacts 
were possible only through the missionaries. Foreign travel was slow 
and even precarious, and board members hesitated at the expense of 
such travel. By 1910 there were requests from the India missionaries 
that conference inspectors visit the field. The board was sympathetic 
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but for ten years found no suitable man. Finally in 1920 J. W. 
Kliewer, president of the board, agreed to go. He was accompanied 
by J. P. Habegger of Berne, Indiana, traveling at his own expense. 
The inspection tour covered all five fields at home and abroad and 
required a full year’s time; another year was spent in visiting churches 
and reporting on mission conditions.’ On the part of the missionaries 
in India and China who had long wished for such a visit, it was a 
great encouragement. ‘The stimulation at home also was very satis- 
factory. What were rare visits by board representatives in the early 
years became more common by mid-century and are now well recog- 
nized as essential both to understanding the work and administering it. 


One can have a great deal of respect for the farmer-preachers who 
with limited understanding of international relations and cultural 
problems yet tackled the complicated problems of sending out mis- 
sionaries of the gospel. They were constantly conscious of limited 
financial resources and considerably worried when debts amounted to 
$4,000. Missionaries from the field continually pressed for needed 
improvements or advances into new territory and new work. Much 
of it was supported by the urgent pleas for sick, dying, and lost 
humanity with which they were surrounded. Against these pleas 
the board had to weigh possibilities for increased giving by the 
churches. Most of the new expansion was eventually approved, 
usually with the reservation “if finances allow.” When the China 
field was proposed for board acceptance in 1914, India had already 
urged the opening of a fourth station, and the two moves seemed 
more than could be warranted. Yet both were recommended— 
China with the provision “as soon as the treasury permits and the 
fourth station in India has been built.”* Providentially, the fourth 
station was built and the treasury permitted the new field also. 

The operations of the Foreign Mission Board called for a good deal 
of faith. Board members, while under pressure for expansion from 
missionaries, were under instructions from the conference not to go 
into debt. In the board report in 1908 there was complaint that this 
restriction could be a hindrance to the work. 


Strictly construed it forbids the Board to undertake anything unless it knows 
beforehand where the needed money is to come from. Even the continuation 
of the work already begun may under certain conditions cause an indebtedness. 
In this case either the work has to be retrenched or abated, or debts have to be 
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made. Hitherto, however, the Lord has graciously provided means so that no 
debts had to be made.® 


The disbursements and receipts for successive years show how the 
board needed to expand horizons and how well the conference con- 
gregations responded. While it did become necessary later to accumu- 
late debts, it was with conference approval, and eventually receipts 
made up the deficits. Board reports at each conference give amounts 
received and disbursed for each triennium. From these, the average 
annual receipts for the period may be ascertained. 


Average Annual Receipts for Each Triennium, 1899-1950 


1899-1902 10,116 1917-1920 80,029 1935-1938 87,225 
1902-1905 = 12,452 1920-1923 84,085 1938-1941 78,660 
1905-1908 18,617 1923-1926 110,836 1941-1944 131,606 
1908-1911 23,399 1926-1929 126,582 1944-1947 220,074 
1911-1914 27,550 1929-1933 84,948 1947-1950 338,236 
1914-1917 39,875 1933-1935 62,345 


The work expanded rapidly after World War I with maximum 
receipts about 1926, then sharp decline with the depression of 1929 
and after. It was almost fifteen years before contributions again 
matched the 1926 level. During these years the board was in serious 
trouble. In spite of high giving, July 1926 saw a deficit of $18,000. 
Missionary salaries and budget advances were delayed. “Have we 
overreached our strength?’ they asked; “Have we faith that we can 
go on?’*® As time passed, the situation became worse. A certain 
general loss of vision and interest in missions in the late twenties 
was compounded by the widespread depression. Low prices for farm 
products and the competition of relief for Russian Mennonites espe- 
cially affected Mennonite mission receipts adversely. The board found 
no way out except in retrenchment. Budget cuts caused the closing 
of some work on the fields and decreases in salaries, while furloughed 
missionaries remained at home and sought other employment. 

“Will missions survive?’ was the question asked by many mission 
friends. ‘To this the board replied, “Yes, as long as the churches and 
the missionaries will heed that loud voice from heaven.”" The test 
was the treasury, and while it remained low, there was evidence of 
much self-sacrifice both at home and abroad. Recovery came slowly, 
but it came. By the forties receipts were breaking all previous records, 
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and with the withdrawal of missionaries from China and reduction 
of expenditures there, a large balance began to accumulate. 


The board was now faced with a new problem—new resources and 
new possibilities for expansion. It was the year 1945 that marked this 
new phase of endeavor. The merging of the Central Conference with 
the General Conference brought into the picture’ a whole developed 
work in the Congo (now Zaire) along with supporters for it. This 
explains the big increase between 1944 and 1947. But other fields 
were added too, as well as other sources of support. The new fields, 
one after another, included (besides the Congo) Colombia, Japan, and 
Taiwan, along with South American fields that had formerly been 
under MCC support. The new resources were the growing congrega- 
tions in Canada which in addition to their own work among Indians 
rallied with personnel and funds to General Conference work. 


Receipts are a little more difficult to compare after 1950 because 
that year home and foreign missions were combined under one board, 
and the figures for the two areas recorded somewhat differently. 
Combined home:and foreign mission receipts averaged about $160,000 
per year in the early forties, but in the mid-sixties the combined 
receipts reached 114 million dollars. "The year 1962 marks the first 
time that the joint receipts exceeded one million dollars. In 1950 
it was still less than one-half million, though even that was far above 
the demands that so challenged the SO IMEou ss at the beginning of 
the century. 

In general, the board members took their weil very seriously; 
they maintained good rapport with the missionaries whom they sent 
out and retained the confidence of the constituency which supported 
them. Their primary concern was evangelism, and they rejoiced at the 
numbers who accepted Christ and the salvation offered in Him. 
Yet they were open to other forms of work as well (especially educa- 
tion, hospital, and relief), not only because of the converts they won 
but because of the humanitarian witness to the love central to the 
gospel. 

In the seventies a more mature and independent “Third World” 
was criticizing Western culture, Western imperialism, and Western 
missions. Realization was brought to the board that missions must 
respond in a new way. The board, now the Commission on Overseas 
Mission, called in 1972 for a serious consideration of Goals, Priorities, 
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and Strategy. Some fifty commission members, national leaders, and 
missionaries gathered in what became a “Watershed”’ study. A new 
decade was opening with new directions to all fields for meeting the 
new concerns of mission structure, national leadership, place of mis- 
sionaries, and the role of institutions—while yet retaining the old 
imperative for global mission.” 


WoMEN’S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


While membership on the Board of Missions was long reserved for 
men, the women were nevertheless active and made a monumental 
contribution to the work. They proceeded quietly, without fanfare, 
and apparently had little desire for publicity. Yet H. J. Krehbiel 
reported a story in the Bundesbote in 1895 which suggests that some 
may have even then felt discrimination. The story was that a bishop’s 
daughter, acting as his secretary, came to the words Frauen-Missions- 
Verein and asked if they should be capitalized. The father replied, 
“No, such a society is only ordinary.” But the daughter replied, 
“Not right, Father, if the words were Maenner-Missions-V erein, then 
I would have to write in large letters.”** Large or small letters, 
the women’s societies were even then on the move and due for great 
things. By 1926 the triennial report of the Women’s Missionary 
Societies was included in the Minutes and Reports of the General 
Conference sessions, and with 1932 the officers of the Women’s 
Missionary Association were invited to meet with the Foreign Mission 
Board at their annual meeting. The board repeatedly has expressed 
appreciation for their contributions, publications, and other activities. 


The first societies were organized before the mission board came 
into being. An early sewing society, of which there is little record, 
met in the 1860s under the leadership of Mary Risser of the Salem 
Church in Ashland County, Ohio.** The first permanent society was 
that organized in 1867 by the women of the Zion Church, Donnellson, 
Iowa, in the home of the pastor, Christian Schowalter. More were 
formed in the eighties and the conference report for 1890 lists eighteen 
such societies.** ‘They were found in all districts: Eastern, six; Middle, 
eight; Western, two; and Northern, two. The newer western con- 
gregations became active in the following years. The 1923 statistical 
report shows the following data by conference districts: *° _ 
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Eastern Middle Western Northern Pacific Canada Total 


Number Churches 26 13 57 15 14 5 130 
Number Women’s Societies 11 12 39 9 12 4 87 
Number Members in 

Societies 368 1,073 1,198 376 401 1163) 3.9352 


By the time of the General Conference Diamond Jubilee in 1935, 
the Canada churches particularly had come to the fore with seventy- 
two societies.** Junior and intermediate societies were also being 
organized; in the Central Conference (not then associated with the 
General Conference) a conference Ladies Aid Society had been 
organized in 1925 with twenty local societies.** 


The years around 1900 constitute a preliminary period in which 
the women were trying their wings and becoming recognized. The 
first activities were sessions for sewing with devotional and study 
periods. Women were first introduced in the public session of the 
Middle District Missionsfest in 1892, where it was reported that they 
gave “practical and instructive messages loud enough to be under- 
stood.’ They made bold to sponsor a Miussionsfest at the next 
General Conference session in 1893 and were granted time in the 
evening before the opening of the sessions. It attracted a large crowd 
and was evidently a success. The songs, declamations, essays, and 
talks were by the women and mostly from the Middle District, 
though there was one contribution by the Moundridge, Kansas, 
society, and Susanna Krehbiel of Halstead spoke on her experiences 
in mission work.”° The meeting closed with an offering of $66.66 
which was given to the Mission Board and a benediction by A. B. 
Shelly—the only man on the program. 


This first meeting was important for one more thing. While it was 
essentially a Middle District women’s meeting, a call was put forth 
for every sewing society in the General Conference to send in a sta- 
tistical report for the next session, “so that all may be gathered in an 
association (Verband) of sewing societies.”** ‘The idea of an overall 
organization was thus propounded. The Women’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation was coming to birth and was formally organized in 1917 with 
Susie Hirschler Haury as president. A constitution was adopted in 
1929 with a stated fourfold purpose: ” 


(1) To support home and foreign missions 
(2) To spread missionary interest in the churches 
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(3) To mediate between societies and missions that needs may be met 
(4) To produce and disseminate missionary information. 


The main committees were the Executive Committee, the Literature 
Committee, and a Committee of Sewing Supervisors consisting of one 
representative from each district. 

The women believed that there was a special work for missions 
which men could not do, and in the earlier years—through the twen- 
ties—this was predominantly sewing. They were not called sewing 
societies in vain. Detailed reports were requested from societies and 
the number of items sent in and shipped out was carefully recorded. 
The report for 1920-23 showed over twenty-five thousand items, 
mostly garments with some bedding as well. ‘This type of work de- 
creased as years went on. Missionaries found that free gifts of 
clothing were not conducive to developing self-reliance. ‘They pre- 
ferred to teach sewing and have the societies send money for material 
which could be bought more. advantageously on the field. Interest 
aroused in sewing had to be converted to other endeavors. ‘The meet- 
ings came to be devoted to programs with singing, topics for discus- 
sion, book reports, and mission study. The Literature Committee was 
especially active in this time, preparing programs and suggesting 
study materials. 

Fund-raising projects came to be proposed, and the women respond- 
ed well to specific requests. In 1931 they promoted, by offerings and 
mission sales, such things as: an automobile for the Kai Chow, China, 
hospital; school building for Jagdeeshpur, India;.a building for the 
Concordia Hospital in Winnipeg; help for Russian Mennonite refu- 
gee students at Bethel College. A “Iwo Cents a Week Plan” was 
proposed and stressed whereby every member would give that amount 
regularly for a pension fund specified for retired missionaries. 

With the war years came requests for relief clothing, canning for 
CPS camps, and the packs for men called to CPS camps. Every 
man was supposed to have a.pack from home, or from the women, 
which contained: bed sheets, pillow cases, towel, washcloth, sewing 
kit, shoe polish, stationery, a soap, shaving supplies, and a 
toothbrush. 

New fields opened after the war, and enlarged resources came 
from the Central Conference women and from Canada. Annual 
budgets for projects grew from about $10,000 in the thirties to 
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$50,000 in the fifties. Besides supporting overseas missions, the 
women’s interests spread to include home ministries, education, the 
Bible Society, and institutions. Their projects at Mennonite Biblical 
Seminary included missionary apartments, nursery, and grants-in-aid 
for women students. Support was directed specifically to items in the 
regular budgets of the different conference boards and rendered in 
money rather than supplies. At the beginning of the sixties their faith 
and work accounted for about $70,000 per year, and at the end of 
that decade it had doubled. 


Besides the earlier sewing and the later financial help, the women 
were always involved in producing and promoting literature. Leaflets, 
packets, dramatizations, biographies, and maps flowed from their 
center to local societies along with reading courses and study outlines. 
Their best production was their own periodical, the Missionary News 
and Notes. Begun as a mimeographed sheet, it became a printed 
pamphlet in 1926, soon an eight-page monthly and later sixteen pages. 
Instructions to the local societies were given and communication 
between distant groups facilitated. Reports from missionaries kept 
current information available. In time it came to be the best re- 
pository of General Conference mission information. It was renamed 
Missions Today in 1965 and published jointly by the Board of Mis- 
sions and the Women’s Missionary Association as the conference 
mission periodical. In 1974 the magazine became the quarterly 
Window to Mission, as a project of WMA (later Women in Mission) ; 
it sought to emphasize that all Christians are “in mission.” (Encom- 
pass was begun for coverage of COM news. ) 


Looking back over the years, much credit should go to the early 
officers. Susie Hirschler Haury, first president, held the office from 
1917 until ill health forced resignation in 1933. Martha Krehbiel 
Goerz was one of the first three officers, treasurer at first, then editor 
of the Missionary News and Notes, also secretary and later vice-presi- 
dent. Frieda Regier Entz served uninterruptedly as treasurer from 
1920 until 1948. Later officers have carried on in the same generous 
tradition. The Women’s Missionary Association has been more than 
an association; it has been a multitude of consecrated and energetic 
women, serving the Lord together in the way for which they were 
particularly qualified. With their monthly meetings, their pattern of 
devotion, their projects, literature, and auxiliary Young Mission 
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Worker groups, the sisters may well have done more to popularize 
‘‘mission”’ than their brothers on the Mission Board. 


THE MISSIONARIES 


The earliest Protestant missionaries were a rare breed. Like Abra- 
ham, they sought a country of which they knew nothing. Misunder- 
stood by friends, dissuaded by family, and not encouraged by the 
church, they yet found supporters and pushed out into strange lands 
and people. Early mission boards were not churchwide organizations 
but rather societies formed of concerned individuals sympathizing 
with the zealous apostles of the faith. Later they were transformed 
into denominational boards. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
when the General Conference came into being, such denominational 
boards were common, and the new organization was structured around 
this missionary idea. Yet as of that date there were no candidates 
among American Mennonites. 


Where did Mennonite missionaries get their stimulus to break 
familiar ties and seek a new country? One might say that it was 
inherent in the gospel, which is true. Witness the early church. 
But that early zeal passed away and had been lost for centuries. One 
might say that for Mennonites it was inherent in the Anabaptist view 
of a voluntary, committed, and disciplined membership. ‘This also 
was true, but Anabaptist missionary zeal of the estan ey century had 
long been lost by 1800. 


EVANGELICAL INFLUENCES 


There is no doubt but that the missionary interest among Menno- 
nites was introduced and cultivated by the evangelical awakening 
around 1800. The Dutch Mennonites were first with a mission board 
organized in 1847. That board was practically taken over intact from 
a society organized originally to support the British Baptist work in 
India.** ‘The same British evangelicals had labored among Swiss 
and German Mennonites for support which then went to the Dutch 
society. In Russia the Lutheran Pietist and Baptist influences led 
to organizing mission work. The first Russian Mennonite missionary, 
Heinrich Dirks, came in 1871 from Gnadenfeld, that center of evan- 
gelical influence which gave rise to the Mennonite Brethren Church 
and reawakening in general. 
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In America it is no less clear that evangelical influences were at 
work among Mennonites and fostered missionary interest. The South 
German Mennonites coming in mid-nineteenth century to Illinois 
and Iowa brought this which they had caught before leaving Europe. 
The Wadsworth Institute with the van der Smissen family at the 
center was a hotbed of prayer meeting, Sunday school, and missionary 
interest.“ The Oberholtzer movement in Pennsylvania had had 
strong evangelical influences from the Evangelical Association, so much 
so that a split had resulted around William Gehman. Also in Canada, 
Methodist influence aroused Daniel Hoch and, through him and his 
congregation, filtered into other Mennonite groups. Toward the end 
of the century such influences multiplied. The large Berne, Indiana, 
congregation of Swiss Mennonites was much influenced by nearby 
Winona Lake evangelical assemblies; the Central Conference church- 
es of Amish background were founded by men like Joseph Stucky, 
open to outside influences, and nourished by pastors, many of 
whom attended Moody Bible Institute. ‘The western churches of 
Russian Mennonite background, especially in Minnesota and South 
Dakota, were warmed in many cases by evangelical and revivalist 
groups who sought and won some adherents and at the same time 
stimulated deeper life in others. 


The first Mennonite missionaries came from these groups who had 
been stimulated by the new evangelical breezes; few came from the 
staid old churches that were culturally Mennonite but not awakened 
by new life from the outside. On the other hand it must be added 
that once the missionary appeal was accepted, it was most easy to 
reinterpret the Mennonite way to include foreign missions and to 
appeal to authentic Anabaptist-Mennonitism as a proper base for it. 
So the Mennonites developed a logical missionary movement. 


One passing missionary figure to flit across the General Conference 
scene was Eusebius Hershey. He was a Mennonite from Pennsylvania 
who was engaged in wide evangelistic travels for over forty years. 
In 1863 he attended the third session of the General Conference and 
signed his name to the new school constitution as a full elder delegate. 
He was an ardent evangelist and promoter of missions but never 
officially adhered to the General Conference. About this time he 
joined William Gehman’s group in Pennsylvania which later united 
with others to form the Mennonite Brethren in Christ. When he 
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found no Mennonite missionary ready to go, he himself volunteered, 
although he was over sixty years of age. With no apparent support, 
he left for Africa about 1890. He barely served six months before 
age and overwork caught up with him and he succumbed to illness. 
He is claimed to be the first foreign missionary from the American 
Mennonites.”° 


REPRESENTATIVE MISSIONARIES 


In the meantime, however, another had come to the fore who was 
to be the first General Conference missionary. Samuel S. Haury, born 
in Bavaria but raised in Summerfield, Illinois (where his parents had 
settled in 1856), was a member of the Summerfield Church. This 
congregation was at that time perhaps the most active one in all 
conference causes. He attended the Wadsworth Institute from 1868 to 
1871 and on graduation volunteered for foreign missionary service. 
Guided by Principal van der Smissen he applied to the Dutch mission 
board but after further training in Germany returned to be assigned 
by the new General Conference board. When the negotiations to send 
him to Sumatra failed, he sought other fields and finally opened the 
work in Indian Territory among the Arapahoes in 1880.7 Although 
within the American continent, his transcultural mission was as “‘for- 
eign” as any at the time and might well rate him as the first American 
Mennonite foreign missionary. 


Some twenty others, men and women, could be mentioned who from 
similar background joined in the early Indian mission, but two merit 
special attention. Henry R. Voth was born in 1855 in South Russia 
but came to America as a youth. He was a member of the Alexan- 
derwohl Church in Kansas and attended the Wadsworth Institute in 
its later years. After eight years of service in Indian Territory he was 
sent in 1892 to open the work in Arizona among the Hopis. Rudolphe 
Petter came from Switzerland, sponsored by the Swiss Mennonite 
churches who applied in 1890 to participate in General Conference 
missions.*’ Petter attended the 1890 sessions, gave his testimony, and 
was accepted. He spent about fifteen years in Indian Territory among 
the Cheyennes and then moved to Montana to finish a lifetime of 
service with the Northern Cheyenne mission. 


These men and their wives are typical of the missionaries, almost 
thirty in number, who in the years before 1900 went as missionaries 
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to the Indians in America. Their individual years of service varied 
and their training varied, but they were alike in a passion for reaching 
with the gospel those who had not heard of Christ. They received a 
modest financial support consistent with the times but made no 
demands nor sought any assurance other than that of a fraternal 
regard. | ) 


As to missionaries to India at the opening of the new century, 
evangelical influences are again evident. P. A. Penner, beloved as 
the “Champa Sahibji,” came from the Bethel Mennonite Church at 
Mountain Lake, which was composed largely of immigrants from 
that evangelical center, Gnadenfeld in the Molotschna Colony. He 
himself was born in Russia in 1871 and came with his parents to 
America at the age of four. Twenty years later J. B. Baer, con- 
ference evangelist, and Christian Kaufman of South Dakota held a 
week of services at the Bethel Church. The report: says, “Many 
decided for the Lord.” Among them was Peter Penner, a young 
man of twenty-three, who then sought by prayer and study where his 
field of service for the Master should be. When the call came for a 
missionary to open General Conference work in India, Penner was 
ready. He and his wife, Elizabeth, together with J. F. and Susanna 
Kroeker, arrived in Bombay on December 9, 1900. The Kroekers 
were forced by ill health to abandon the work in 1909 and returned to 
the place of his birth, Gnadenfeld, Molotschna.** Elizabeth Penner 
died in Calcutta in 1906; one of the original four, P. A. Penner, lived 
to spend forty years in missionary service in India, joined in 1909 
by his second wife, Martha Richert. 


Twenty missionaries had been sent out to India by 1920. All should 
be mentioned but they are too many for our space. Here are a few. 
Annie C. Funk from Pennsylvania was the first single woman to go 
overseas, sent out in 1906, much beloved as a schoolteacher. Return- 
ing home on her first furlough, Annie literally gave her life for others. 
She was on the ill-fated $. S$. Titanic and at the. final moment sur- 
rendered her seat in the last lifeboat to a mother with children. P. W. 
and Matilda Ensz Penner from Hillsboro, Kansas, were the next to 
spend as much as forty years on the field, 1908-1949. Only one other 
was privileged to exceed the forty years on the field—that was Martha 
Burkhalter from Berne, Indiana, who went out immediately after 
college days for service from 1917 until 1959. Then there was her 
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brother Noah Burkhalter, less than a year in India (1919-20), who 
died after a siege of typhoid fever. His widow, Adah Good Burkhalter, 
later married Paul Wenger, each spending about thirty years in India. 
Samuel T. and Metta Habegger Moyer, arriving in India twenty years 
after the opening of General Conference work, were to lead in the 
opening of a jungle area to the gospel and to stay for thirty-six years 
of service. Without mentioning the many others, these serve as samples 
of the men and women who had experienced a deep and personal 
relationship to Christ and volunteered as messengers for the gospel 
to India. 


It is interesting and perhaps not accidental that the first missionary 
to open General Conference work in China came from the same Bethel 
Church in Mountain Lake as the first missionary to India. Henry J. 
Brown, though uncommunicative about it, was deeply moved spiritual- 
ly as a youth.”® Struggles led to the assurance that he was called by 
God as a missionary, though the place was not clear. Both India and 
Africa called, but the way was blocked. Finally, with the help of his 
bride, Maria Miller of South Dakota, the path was seen clearly to lead 
to China. Maria’s cousin, Jonathan J. Schrag, served with the China 
Mennonite Mission in Shantung and to this place, without promise of 
board support, they directed their steps. Late December 1909 found 
them traveling overland in the barren plains of North China. It was 
Christmas Eve and they had hoped to find welcome and rest in the 
Schrag home, but nightfall found them forced once more to accept the 
discomforts of a Chinese inn. In later years Mrs. Brown was wont to 
recall how they pitied themselves, crowded with other travelers and 
animals, until they got out the New Testament and read of that other 
family forced to spend Christmas Eve in an inn; then what had 
seemed a tragedy turned into a blessed experience. 


It was 1914 before the work undertaken by the Browns was ap- 
proved as a mission field for the General Conference. Then a succes- 
sion of new recruits was sent out. Peter J. and Jennie Gottshall Boehr 
in 1915 were the first additions to the field. Peter came from Wisner, 
Nebraska, and Jennie was the daughter of W. S. Gottshall of Penn- 
sylvania, an active pastor and evangelist in the conference. Besides 
home and church influences, these two, and many others of this period, 
found their call to foreign missions nurtured during college days by the 
Student Volunteer Movement. One of the first single women to go to 
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the China field was Talitha Neufeld from Russia who had been ap- 
pointed to India but was stopped by the war and detoured to China; 
she landed in 1915 and served until forced out by later disturbances. 

These three fields—American Indian, India, China—had been 
approved by the Board of Missions by 1920 and were to be the three 
conference areas of foreign work for twenty-five more years. To them 
were sent missionaries from the General Conference congregations. 
Only a few have been named; more will be mentioned later in con- 
sidering the work. The significance at this point is that these represent 
a considerable number, ninety altogether as of 1920, who had volun- 
teered, had been commissioned, and had actively engaged in present- 
ing the gospel to people of other cultures and lands. The suggestion 
has been made where this stimulus came from and that it had been 
vigorously promoted among the churches. Congregational life was 
never the same after “missions” became a concern. 


Without trying to record names and dates of all individuals in- 
volved, we would yet like to know where these missionaries—and those 
who followed them—came from, how many they were, where they 
went, and the times when churches were most active. 


PERSONAL RESPONSE 


Perhaps the first question of interest is the extent of missionary 
response in personnel by General Conference churches. It was a 
fairly simple thing to open a treasury where freewill gifts could be 
sent, but to actually find volunteers for foreign service was quite a 
different proposition. In the one hundred years from 1870 to 1970, 
there were 514 people who were accepted by the Board of Foreign 
Missions and commissioned to some field. Some stayed for a short 
time, others longer, and a few for a full lifetime of service. Actually 
there was only one volunteer in the first decade, and he did not get 
located until 1880, so the accompanying table shows the number of 
missionaries accepted and assigned by the board, decade by decade, 
during the first century. It also shows the area by districts from which 
they came. 

It should be understood that these figures represent new missionaries 
entering service for the first time. They do not represent the number 
of missionaries in service in that decade. The number in service at 
any particular time could not be more than the total that had entered 
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Table 22 


Number of Missionaries by Districts and Decades*® 


1880- 1890- 1900- 1910- 1920- 1930- 1940- 1950- 1960- 

1889 1899 1909 1919 1929 1939 1949 1959 1969 Total 
Eastern 1 1 2 4 fbi’ 3 Wee 
Middle and Central © eputhnes’4 ibs ed Bet Co ete lo. oo 
Western . 5 9 16 17 24°s P26 0089 F157 
Northern 3 3 Gis v2b rt Bae 
Pacific 2 7 8 18 39 
Canadian 2 41 38 # 484 


ee eee 


64 125 141 472 
Py lies Cpa © 


ene ee 0 Ge 


66 127 160 514 


—_—_ oso ——— ee 


13 
5 
2 
1 

Total from GC Churches 11 12 22 32 39 
6 ee 
28 


From Other Sources 6 


nN nO 


Overall Total Abas Ghd 33 43 


up to that time and would actually be considerably less due to short- 
term workers or others who withdrew from service for various reasons. 


The table shows a response in personnel that agrees closely with the 
previous table of receipts in contributions. There was an increasing 
number of volunteers from 1880 until the twenties of this century. 
Then began a decline that lasted roughly fifteen years. In the forties 
again begins the rapid increase of new missionaries which provides the 
forces for the new postwar fields. 


The Western District shows the largest number of missionaries and 
—-with the Middle-Central District—the most consistent support in 
personnel. The Eastern District was a little slow in responding but for 
its size in time had a creditable representation. The Northern and 
Pacific districts being later in development naturally were somewhat 
slower in starting their response but then made a good showing. The 
interesting figures from Canada repeat what was evident earlier, that 
there was a great postwar outflowing of life. : 


Regarding the figures from Canada further explanation is in order. 
The table does not include those sent down to Lower South America 
to work with the Mennonites located in Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
nor those sent to Mexico for work with Mennonites. Canadian church- 
es provided a large proportion of these, and the total, all after 1945, 
would amount to some sixty more, many being short-term. Nor are 
the Mennonite Pioneer Mission workers included, those sent to the 
Indians in northern Canada areas. These, though often serving for a 
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limited period, would number well over twenty.** From the United 
States there were also some serving in Mennonite colonies in South 
America and Mexico, perhaps twenty altogether, er alaenelere es, less 
than those from Canada. 

As to the number of missionaries under the Board of Missions at 
any one time, there were in 1920 fifty-two persons serving in three 
fields. At the 1923 General Conference session the board reported 
sixty-four in all fields. This was a kind of magic number, for at every 
session thereafter until 1941 a similar number—from 61 to 64—Wwas 
reported. Some withdrew or retired but were replaced by others. In 
the number, however, were included those home on furlough, and in 
the depression years (as might be expected) that number was large. 
Eleven were on furlough in 1933 and sixteen in 1935. Eight of the 
eleven would have gone back but were on extended furlough due to 
lack of funds. After 1945 with the war over and new fields open, the 
total number of missionaries increased rapidly, and in 1947 there were 
76 on all fields; in 1950, 104; in 1960, 171; and by 1970, 180. It 
should be added that in the postwar figures, especially the last two 
decades, the es 1-W, and other short-term workers accounted for 
quite a number.” | 

Given 514 missionaries supplied by General Gide ference churches, 
the next question might be how were they distributed among the 
various mission fields. The following table will show the sources by 
districts and the fields served. 


Table 23 
Sources of Missionaries and Fields Served 
American China- 
District Indian India Taiwan Japan Congo Colombia Total 
Eastern 1 7 6 1 4 8 27 
Middle-Central 16 20 es 6 27 10 96 
Western 54 34 21 9 30 9 157 
Northern 15 10 19 i 12 6 69 
Pacific 6 10 6 ie A 3 39 
Canada Ze 13 17 13 10 3 84 
Other source 13 6 11 2 Ps 9 42 
Total 127 100 97 45 92 48 514 


The number of persons who have gone to a particular field does not 
necessarily reflect the number that served on that field at any one 
time. If 1960 may serve as an example, there were actually on each 
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field in November of. that year the following number: American 
Indian, twenty-five (Oklahoma, ten; Arizona, nine; Montana, six) ; 
India, thirty-seven; Taiwan, thirteen; Colombia, ten; Japan, twenty- 
three. In the Congo, missionaries had just withdrawn due to the revo- 
lution, but the year before, there had been forty-five missionaries plus 
ten Paxmen from the General Conference. 

The conclusion to be emphasized here is that the ainircties thronate 
out the whole General Conference had accepted responsibility for send- 
ing the gospel to places where it. was unknown and that the sense of 
responsibility had grown with the years. Of all the causes for which 
personal sacrifice and material contributions were solicited, this was 
the one which was least self-centered. This was the one which gave 
the clearest indication of pure motive. It was the one to which a 
challenge for personal commitment to Christ and His cause could most 
closely be linked. Consequently, missionary rallies, evangelism, stew- 
ardship, and Christian education were brought together in a move- 
ment that did more than anything else to unify and challenge the 
congregations. ‘There could be but one final worthy motivation to 
this so distant and intangible responsibility—the love of Christ. 

There remains yet the question what these zealous messengers of the 
cross and their supporters sought to accomplish and what results were 
secured. 

The next chapter will discuss the first three fields, and the following 
chapter will discuss the postwar fields. 


Chapter 12 


OvesSeas Mission, II: 
“The Three Fields” 


Given some five hundred missionaries with a mandate to preach the 
gospel to all nations, a board to provide overall direction, and a con- 
stituency to supply moral and financial support, three questions come 
to mind: To whom did they go? What did they do? and What were 
the results? 


Up to mid-century there were mainly three peoples with whom 
these messengers of the gospel were involved: the American Indians 
for seventy years, the people of India for fifty years, and the Chinese 
for forty years. ‘These were the three areas which occupied attention 
for a half century and were often referred to as ““The Three Fields.” 
Following World War II several new fields were added: the Congo 
where other Mennonites had been working for thirty years, Taiwan 
which was a prolongation of the China work, and Colombia and Japan 
where new work was started. — 


THe AMERICAN INDIAN FIELD. 


Though S. S. Haury had tried to locate in far-off Sumatra, the 
finger of the Lord had seemed to point to nearby people just as strange 
and unknown. After a fruitless trip to Alaska, Haury, accompanied 
by a committee of three from the Mission Board, visited Indian terri- 
tory in Oklahoma and agreed on a location at Darlington, a govern- 
ment center on what was then the Arapaho reservation. So the first 
“foreign mission” of the General Conference was really at home.’ It 
was May 1880 that Haury and his young bride Susie Hirschler Haury 
made a four-day trip overland by spring wagon from Halstead, Kan- 
sas, to their future mission station. Stories of the early days make 
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interesting reading. Buildings were necessary, yet no materials or 
workmen were at hand to do building. Christian Krehbiel says: 
“Haury’s first task was to supervise and to instruct Indians in this 
manual labor. That cannot be accomplished in nightgown and 
slippers.’”* 


The building, completed in August 1881, was completely destroyed 
by fire with the loss of life of four children.* Rebuilt as a three-story 
brick structure, it served as a school until 1898. In the meantime, 
1883, another school had been started at Cantonment, about sixty 
miles away. ‘This school continued to operate until 1901. 


At Cantonment there were both Arapaho and Cheyenne, though the 
missionaries were supposed to work with Arapaho only since other 
mission agencies were serving Cheyenne. This limitation disappeared 
in time, and when Rudolphe and Marie Gerber Petter arrived in 1891, 
they were assigned to work exclusively in Cheyenne camps. This was 
the beginning of serious language study of the Indian tongues. There 
had been some slight use of Arapaho language, but it was never mas- 
tered by any of the missionaries, and their evangelistic work was car- 
ried on through interpreters. . 


Petter’s training and ability came in good stead here, and he made 
good progress in the language and in intimate communication with the 
Indians. In time he was able to work without the aid of an inter- 
preter and undertook translation of Scripture portions, the preparation 
of a grammar of the Cheyenne language, and a dictionary. For these 
rather monumental productions he has received wide credit. In pur- 
suit of this work he received word of other Cheyenne in the North, and 
contacts were made with the Northern Cheyenne in Montana. Visits 
to that place, where the Cheyenne were surprised by white men speak- 
ing their own tongue, led to opening a station at Busby where G. A. 
and Anna Hirschler Linscheid were located in 1904. Mrs. Linscheid, 
in her little pamphlet It So Happened, tells of their difficulties in get- 
ting settled and their primitive life in the first years. Land was se- 
cured, homes built, and friends made with the Indians. Later new 
locations were found. The one at Lame Deer opened in 1908 became 
especially important when Petters relocated to Montana in 1914 and 
continued the language work. Petter’s first wife died in 1910; his 
second wife was Bertha E. Kinsinger, one of the Oklahoma mission- 
aries who had served as his secretary. She labored with him until his 
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death in 1947, and she continued in Montana until past ninety years 
of age, though she had retired earlier. Alfred and Barbara Hirschy 
Habegger had also joined the Montana staff in 1918 and were priv- 
ileged to spend around forty years in service there. 


The third mission among the American Indians was opened in 
Arizona in 1893. The year before, Christian Krehbiel and H. R. Voth 
went on invitation to examine the field. As a result Voth was drawn 
from the Arapaho work where he had served almost ten years and 
charged with opening the new field among Hopi Indians at Oraibi. 
Here he served for another ten years and was followed by J. B. and 
Nettie Harms Epp (1901-11) and J. B. and Aganetha Balzer Frey 
(1903-29). Another early worker was Mary Schirmer who came in 
1910 and a few years later adopted a little Hopi boy whose mother 
had died at his birth. The boy grew up to be Daniel Schirmer, who 
with his Hopi wife, Amy Talasnemptewa, have long been active in 
Indian mission and church work. 


Although all the people in the three American fields were Indians, 
there were significant differences among them. ‘There were three 
geographical areas and three distinct tribes: the Arapahoes in Okla- 
homa; the Cheyenne, southern in Oklahoma and northern in Mon- 
tana; and the Hopi in Arizona. The Arapaho and Cheyenne may 
have once been in the Great Lakes area. Driven west by hostile tribes 
and later subdued by United States troops, they were relocated in 
reservations. Later they became wards of the government and re- 
ceived compensation in various forms. In the process much of their 
spirit was broken. ‘There was further trouble in Oklahoma when the 
land which had been assigned to the Indians was divided up, giving 
each man a share and selling the rest to white settlers. The difficulty 
was compounded as land of individual Indians was sold off to hungry 
white settlers. Eventually Indian families became so scattered that old 
social and economic ties were broken. 


In Arizona the situation was different again as the Hopis had never 
been displaced but continued in the same location and same way of 
life as formerly, though on a reservation. In fact, Old Oraibi is ad- 
vertised as the location in the United States having had the longest 
continuous occupation. The people also have continued their tradi- 
tional agricultural way of life, living in permanent rather than tempo- 
rary houses. . 
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All Indians were deeply spiritual in their concepts of nature as being 
spirit-filled. Mountains and natural objects inspired awe; the sun 
dance of the Cheyenne, snake dance of the Hopis, and other cere- 
monies and rituals expressed their reverence and dependence on spirits. 
Disease was often thought of as the result of spirit activity, and medi- 
cine men treated patients with incantations and natural remedies. With 
changing conditions much of the old was lost. Many tribes became 
receptive to a Messiah cult and to a new continuing religion centering 
in peyote, a hallucinogenic cactus. More recently there are efforts to 
revive the old ways. 


Types of Work. The first approach of missionaries to these people 
was well received. As strangers and white they were tested and then 
allowed by the chief to present their message. Opposition frequently 
broke out later, especially when entrenched authority of the medicine 
men was threatened or when the peyote cult found their activities cur- 
tailed. Actual acceptance of the gospel was slow in coming. Mis- 
sionaries repeatedly referred to the “hard and stony soil.” ‘They saw 
the people as “backward,” “uncivilized,” and “primitive.” All of this 
was true from the missionary or the white man’s point of view. Yet 
at the same time they recognized a brusque honesty and a nobility that 
was attractive. 


The missionaries’ first interest was evangelistic. They attempted to 
present the gospel, at first with an interpreter, in camp visits and house- 
to-house visits. As facility in the Cheyenne and Hopi languages de- 
veloped, more use was made of the native tongues. Scripture portions, 
songbooks, and the Pilgrim’s Progress were among the first of Petter’s 
translations. Use of these demanded ability to read, and such classes 
came to be very important, especially in Montana. Sewing classes for 
the women were popular, providing an opportunity for working to- 
gether and for the younger ones to learn knitting or crocheting. A 
lunch was served at noon and the day was closed with a devotional 
period. As churches were built, public preaching, Sunday school, 
prayer meeting, and even choir practice were found with attendance 
varying and often undependable. Attempt was made to organize 
congregations as early as possible. In Oklahoma after fifty years work 
there were reported six church buildings representing five congrega- 
tions: Cantonment, organized in 1889 with churches at Longdale and 
Fonda; Canton, first organized in 1897 at Cantonment and moved to 
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Canton in 1907; Clinton, organized in 1899; Hammon, organized in 
1906; and Thomas, organized in 1928.4 In Montana and Arizona a 
similar pattern is found. 


If evangelism was the first interest, it nevertheless was not the first 
activity. ‘The first work was educational. It was advisable to start 
work with children in the school at Darlington. This was expanded 
to a similar effort at Cantonment and was supplemented by the in- 
dustrial school set up for Indian children by Christian Krehbiel on his 
own farm. It was hoped that by reaching children, who could pre- 
sumably be more easily won, the gospel would be carried to their 
parents. The schools were appreciated and did good work with finan- 
cial subsidy from the government until the late 1890s when govern- 
ment schools were opened and support to private schools discontinued. 
After closing of the Oklahoma mission schools, formal educational 
work was discontinued until 1951 when the Hopi Mission School was 
opened in Oraibi.° 

Medical work of a simple nature was carried on. Both H. R. Voth 
and J. B. Epp had had some slight medical training and Lisette 
Kinsinger was a trained nurse. The latter visited among the Indians 
in her profession, while all missionaries gave what help they could in 
caring for the sick or undernourished. As a demonstration of love, 
this won friends that words could not have done. Such work was 
eventually cared for by the government, and missions then had less 
opportunity. 

Results. What were the results? Before answering this question it 
may well be noted that the missionaries were up against some serious 
difficulties. ‘The first was the language problem. It was among the 
Cheyenne that missionaries were most free to use a native tongue, and 
it was with this tribe that the smoothest access and greatest results were 
found. With the Arapahoes there lacked good communication. As 
one missionary expressed it, he felt like a warrior on the battlefield 
with his hands bound.’ Lack of language meant also lack of under- 
standing of Indian thought processes. Perhaps the judgments against 
Indian superstition and lack of interest might have been less severe 
with deeper understanding. Certainly those who knew the Indian 
best admired his good qualities most, as witnessed by Rudolphe 
Petter’s moving account of the old shaman’s story of creation and the 
gifts from the Allfather.". H. R. Voth’s close contact with the Hopis 
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and his ethnological studies gave an appreciation of Indian thought 
and art, though his methods aroused resentment among the Indians. 
His contributions are in the possession of the Field Museum at 
Chicago. | | | 

To the language difficulty should be added the fact that many of 
the missionaries to the Indians served short terms. Less than half 
served as long as ten years. The high turnover and lack of continuity 
might be less crucial today but were more serious when deep gulfs of 
communication had to be bridged. 


Suppression by white rule was hard for white missionaries to live 
down, and on the part of the Indians, the loss of a sense of responsi- 
bility after their subjugation and supervision by the government was 
ruinous to character. Indolence with drinking and gambling became 
too current, and the older members of the tribe bemoaned the lack of 
old virtues. The bad example of many whites contributed to further 
deterioration. 


It is not surprising then that results were slow in coming and meager. 
It was five years before the first schoolgirl, Maggie Leonard, was 
baptized. Others followed, and it was hoped they could carry the 
gospel home and interest their parents, but this kind of immediate 
result was not found. By 1905 there was a beginning. The Canton- 
ment Arapaho Church claimed thirty-six members; the Cheyenne 
Church had fifty-six making a total of ninety-two in the Oklahoma 
field. The work in Montana was too recent and the Arizona field too 
hard to show fruit. By 1920 each field had better results with 108 
converts in Oklahoma, 39 in Arizona, and 203 in Montana.® By mid- 
century the numbers had increased to: Oklahoma, 414 living church 
members; Arizona, 25 active members; Montana, 283 living mem- 
bers.° The total number of baptisms including all converts whether 
living or dead would be more than double these figures. _ 


Another index of effectiveness is the participation of Indian leaders 
in presenting the gospel to their own people. It was reported in 1905 
that two Indian workers were assisting—Frank Harrington with the 
Arapahoes and Harvey Whitefield with the Cheyenne. In 1917 
William Meek was the assistant as Canton, Homer Hart at Hammon, 
and two (father and son) Heap-of-Birds at Clinton. The son, John, 
attended Bethel College and returned to be the leader at Deer Creek. 
In Arizona by 1920 Otto Lomavitu, a young Hopi, was assisting at 
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Oraibi, as was Elizabeth Qoyawayma. Fred Johnson with his wife 
worked at Moen Copi where he was the first Hopi to be in charge of 
a station. Karl Johnson, later an Oraibi pastor, and Floyd Schmidt 
on the Oraibi School Board were two of four orphans raised by Elisa- 
beth Schmidt while serving as housekeeper for missionaries. Not to be 
forgotten is Daniel Schirmer, a missionary’s adopted son, with training 
at Los Angeles Bible Institute. 

In Montana we read of Vohakass, a Cheyenne with previous Chris- 
tian contacts who came to the Petters in 1916 and was a loyal helper 
for ten years.’ ‘There were several others also, but best known of all 
was Milton Whiteman. Milton had a deep voice, sang well, and 
preached in both English and Cheyenne. He was ordained as an 
evangelist in 1942 and as a full elder on April 2, 1950. 

Real results are hard to judge, but that the good news of Christ has 
been carried sincerely by missionaries and Indian Christians, and that 
some have honestly accepted it cannot be doubted. Friends have been 
made and lives changed. In his report for 1935 Alfred Habegger 
summarized the work in Montana with words that could apply much 
the same to other fields: 


Ignorance and superstition gave way to intelligent faith and trust in God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Filth and indifference have to give way to 
cleanliness and zeal for that which is good. Drunkenness and laziness gave 
place to sobriety and industry. Men and women have turned from darkness of 
heathen worship to glorious light of the gospel.14 


The years of mid-century and since have brought to the Indian 
Americans much the same changes that we have all experienced. In- 
dustrialization, urbanization, and the generation gap plague them. 
They are subject to the usual exploitation of minority groups. The 
church has come to recognize that new efforts must be made and a 
more adequate relationship established. 

Fifty years have brought changes in perspective, both for white and 
for Indian. In 1911 Rudolphe Petter regarded them as children 
“who cannot grow to sound and strong manhood without parental 
care.”?* ‘Twenty years later the viewpoint had changed sufficiently 
that the General Conference passed a resolution inviting “the Native 
churches on our mission fields” to become members of the General 
Conference.** It was noted that two in Oklahoma had already ap- 
plied and been accepted. 
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It was in Arizona that the mid-century results were most frugal. 
Only twenty-five active members after fifty years work hardly seemed 
like sufficient response. In 1960 a Christian anthropologist William 
Reyburn, with experience in other American Indian fields, was invited 
to make a study of the mission work among the Hopis. He spent six 
days on the field in August of that year, and his report caused much. 
heart searching among missionaries and board members. He called 
attention to the split that had occurred in the Hopi Church over the 
missionaries’ disagreement with J. B. Frey. Besides this split among 
the Mennonites, there was the competition with other missions. ‘The 
Hopis, therefore, along with their fragmentation into political and 
other factions, were being presented with a fragmented pattern of the 
gospel, which only served to make them cling more tenaciously to their 
one unifying element—Hopi religion. Further, the Hopis were pre- 
sented with a mission church that was dominated by women and chil- 
dren and that was under white leadership. 


For this, Reyburn called for two fundamental steps. First, the rec- 
onciliation of the Independent Hopi Church and the Mennonite 
church, and secondly, a merger of Mennonite and Baptist work into 
a United Hopi Church. This church would be under Hopi leadership 
with missionary assistants who would be invited and retained by Hopi 
approval. As a further step he called for turning over all property— 
Mennonite and Baptist—to the new church. Other questions of lan- 
guage, school, and translation would be secondary to these.” 


This heroic proposal was more than either the Mennonites or the 
Baptists were ready for, but it did cause serious thinking and consul- 
tation between the various groups. As a result there was a new coop- 
eration in many aspects of field work. By the end of the decade the 
Baptist and Mennonite mission leaders proposed to the Hopi Christian 
leadership that both groups would be open to the development of a 
United Hopi Christian Church. This policy was approved by the 
Commission on Home Ministries (CHM) at the annual meeting in 
December 1969. The Hopi leaders, however, were somewhat hesitant 
to move immediately in that direction. 


In the meantime (in the sixties) there had been an emphasis on 
Indian administration of the churches not only in the Hopi field but in 
all Indian fields. Congregations were consulted in assigning new 
workers, and in 1963 the field secretary’s report warned that “even 
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missionaries will need to become more responsible to the local church.” 
The following year a constitution was proposed for the North Cheyenne 
Mennonite churches which combined the mission and the church into 
a single body. 

In 1969 was developed the Mennonite Indian Leaders Council with 
representatives from each of the Indian congregations and the Hopi 
Mission School. This has provided a channel through which Indian 
leadership might influence the way that the CHM carries on the 
Indian work and also controls the spending of CHM Indian ministries 
budget. The 1971 report shows eight of twelve churches under In- 
dian leadership and the Hopi Mission School under a newly formed 
Hopi-led school board. 


THE FIELp IN INDIA 

What did American Mennonites in 1900 know about India? From 
Russia a Mennonite Brethren missionary, Abraham Friesen, had gone 
out to work under the Baptists in 1890. Mennonite papers duly re- 
ported the terrible famine in the mid-nineties. The Mennonites re- 
sponded with a shipment of corn and received reports from David 
Goerz who accompanied it. More specifically, Missionary Ferdinand 
Hahn and George Lambert gave personal accounts of mission work 
and famine suffering. Most of this emphasized the poverty, sickness, 
and suffering, and the spiritual needs of a depressed people. Of the 
other India they knew less: the land of beauty, the architectural gems, 
the fabulous wealth of the few, the long line of religious philosophers, 
a literature, and a culture of thousands of years. 

There were deep contrasts too: the gentle Buddha and the blood- 
thirsty Kali; the palaces with gardens for the rich and a blanket on the 
ground for the beggar; the high caste Brahman and the outcaste 
pariah. A series of conquerors had ravished the land and had left a 
mixed population augmenting the many tribal elements that had com- 
posed the Indian people. Various languages and different states were 
represented under a government responsible to the British Crown. 
Some revolt was seething underneath, but it was kept in control until 
after World War I. This was the India that called for the gospel and 
to which the General Conference in 1896 responded with a hopeful 
resolution to begin a mission when funds and missionaries were avail- 
able. 

Beginnings. ‘The story of the mission has been told many times.”® 
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The P. A. Penners and J. F. Kroekers arrived in India in 1900 and, 
after a ten-month period of study and exploration, located at Champa 
and Janjgir in the central part of that northern plain known in history 
as Hindustan. In the meantime, they had made headquarters at the 
(Old) Mennonite mission at Dhamtari, and the new location was not 
so far away but that convenient communication has been possible 
through the years. 


The first task was building, but before even a home was erected, an 
incident happened which set the stage for a major future endeavor. 
Two leprous beggars called for help. After repeated visits they were 
located in a little hut off the premises. More gathered and, in time, 
buildings were begun for a leper asylum. Various leprosy missions 
provided the funds while the mission gave personnel and services in 
operation of the home. In twenty-five years it came to be one of the 
largest in India with a capacity of five hundred residents and a record 
of two thousand having gone through the institution. Now after 
another fifty years the work continues with improved techniques and 
expanded services. P. A. Penner required no attendance at preach- 
ing services and made no pressure for conversion, but Jesus Christ was 
presented by word and deed. Penner estimated that two-thirds of 
his residents became Christians. The outward change was unmis- 
takable—from filthy to clean, from starved to healthy, from hopeless 
to hopeful. The inner change had its testimony also in the new hope 
and the parting expressions of peace. 


While Penner was working with leprosy patients, Kroeker at Janjgir 
was working with outcastes and orphans. A primary school was start- 
ed, and later under Annie Funk, a girls’ school. Kroeker came to be 
highly respected with his commanding mien and black beard, of which 
Moyer reports the unconfirmed story that it was so long it could be- 
come entangled in the spokes of his bicycle. Kroeker had to withdraw 
on account of ill health in 1909, and about the same time three new 
missionaries arrived. By the end of the first decade the two mission 
stations were reasonably well developed and a third was about to be 
opened at Mauhadi some twenty-five miles southeast of Champa. A 
fourth station was opened at Korba, twenty-five miles north of 
Champa, in 1914; ten years later a fifth station farther south yet in 
the jungle near Basna, at a place now known as Jagdeeshpur. In mid- 
century two more centers were established, one at Sarguja in the Far 
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North among non-Hindu tribal people and the other in the Far South 
in Saraipali in a field previously cultivated but turned over to the 
General Conference mission. 

Thus there came to be a string of seven mission locations over a 125- 
mile distance from Surguja in the Far North to Saraipali in the Far 
South. Each had its own special characteristics and peculiar mission 
activities. ‘The mission staff of course had increased accordingly and 
over the years had normally numbered about twenty-five. 


World War II marks a distinct change in the missionary situation. 
A large missionary staff had spread out in the main centers. There 
were organized churches with Indian pastors and schools staffed with 
Indian teachers and a large number of co-workers of various kinds. 
As of 1940 the Indian evangelists, teachers, and medical workers would 
outnumber missionaries six to one.*® Yet the final direction of the 
work was by missionaries, and they had built up an impressive array 
of operations. The five main centers had well-built brick churches, 
primary schools, dispensaries, and homes for pastors, teachers, other 
co-workers, and missionaries. 


Institutions. At certain centers there were larger institutions. The 
leprosy home and hospital at Champa has been mentioned; there were 
forty-two houses which at one time had over six hundred inmates. 
There was also a dispensary, church building, and both boys’ and girls’ 
boarding schools for the untainted children of leprous families. ‘The 
whole was financed by the American Leprosy Mission and other or- 
ganizations but entirely operated by the mission. ‘The property valu- 
ation amounted to over $50,000.” At Champa also was the medical 
compound with hospital-dispensary, wards, homes for staff, and other 
supplementary buildings. This was the first hospital established by the 
mission in India and ‘had been pioneered by Drs. Harvey R. Bauman 
and Ella Garber Bauman, sent out in 1925 as a husband-and-wife 
medical team. Another hospital was developed in Jagdeeshpur by Dr. 
Herbert E. and Hilda Reusser Dester who began with a dispensary 
about 1928 and enlarged it to a full-fledged hospital with out-station 
clinics in the early thirties. 

Nor were educational institutions lacking to supplement the primary 
schools. The Annie C. Funk Memorial at Janjgir, a middle school for 
girls, served the whole field. Two thousand girls attended over the 
years, becoming a source of women doctors, teachers, nurses, and Bible 
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teachers. A similar, but larger, middle school for boys was started in 
Mauhadi about 1917. With direction from John and Elizabeth Wiens 
Thiessen, it grew to a flourishing middle school for boys with dormitory 
and boarding facilities and with agricultural and industrial training. 
After the disastrous flood of 1937 (when the whole compound was 
inundated, buildings damaged or destroyed, and life imperiled) the 
beautiful wooded location at the convergence of two rivers was found 
to be dangerous and impractical. Due to this reason and the growing 
response in the Jagdeeshpur area, the boys’ school was moved by 1941 
to that place and developed as the Janzen Memorial School. It was 
to become the largest school in the area with the addition of full high 
school; in time it also became coeducational. 


One more significant educational institution was the Bible school at 
Janjgir. It ministered particularly to the evangelistic efforts of the 
mission. Established in 1930, it prepared evangelists for rural work. 
Students were accepted regardless of previous schooling, given support 
while in school and trained by study and practical work. Students 
came from neighboring missions, and in the early forties it became a 
Union Bible School with new quarters and higher standards. 


Besides the major institutions, there were also widows’ homes and 
orphanages. The 1941 report shows fifty-eight widows housed, of 
whom thirty-five were supported by the mission and twenty-three self- 
supported. The orphanages numbered two, one with twelve boys and 
one with eleven girls. Sixteen outstations, related to the main centers, 
had evangelistic or educational work supervised by the mission but 
with no investment in property. Altogether the physical plant pre- 
sented a creditable achievement through the efforts of the mission and 
the home supporters who gave financial and moral support. The 
valuation of mission buildings, not including land, as of 1940 was 
conservatively estimated at $133,480. 

Evangelism. ‘The main concern of the missionaries in their work 
was not buildings and land, or even medical and educational service, 
but souls. As P. A. Penner wrote in his 1941 survey: 


Evangelism is and always will be, I trust, the main work of the missionaries 


with the object of bringing souls into vital contact with the Saviour, the rare 
Jesus Christ, and the strengthening of the organized church.18 © 7 


Educational, industrial, and medical work had its place in the overall 
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program but could not displace the actual preaching, teaching, and 
singing of the Word of God at the main stations and the twenty-five 
hundred villages that dotted the eight thousand square miles of India 
mission field. There were 142 million people to be reached; this was 
the challenge. 


One of the most spectacular ways in which this challenge was met 
was the annual “touring” in which missionaries and Christians en- 
gaged. ‘The winter months were cool and dry and presented a favor- 
able opportunity to travel and camp among the villages. Mathilda 
Ensz Penner presented a vivid account of the effort: buffalo carts 
packed with medicines, food, furniture, and literature; overnight trips; 
camping in mango groves; sending out workers two by two into homes; 
preaching in marketplaces; teaching by songs, rhymes, pictures; eve- 
ning mass meeting; and a call to accept Christ.*® Many stories were 
told of the results of this work. Sometimes the people ran away; 
sometimes they were roused to opposition; sometimes they listened and 
responded, even breaking family ties to follow the new teaching. 

More continuous and systematic presentation of the gospel was made» 
at the main centers and at the outstations where evangelists and mis- 
sionaries conducted regular services and classes. Here attempts were 
made to gather believers into a worshiping and growing body. ‘The 
converts won by touring and those reached by other methods of witness 
fed into these groups, and these, in turn, became the centers of further 
efforts. ‘These were the congregations, organized as soon as the num- 
ber of believers warranted. By 1940 there were twenty-two such 
congregations with 2,196 baptized members. (If children of Christian 
families were counted as well as other Christians not members of the 
local church, there would be a Christian community of 3,739.) It was 
with some satisfaction that missionaries could point to this evidence 
of spiritual growth as well as the more obvious physical developments. 


Church Conference. The years of the forties marked the end of 
one era and the beginning of another. World War II was over. 
Nationalist efforts which had been building up for years culminated 
in the independence of India and its division into three separate coun- 
tries—India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. The situation for the church was 
never the same again. War refugees brought added responsibilities, 
independence spirit surged in churches too, regions once closed to 
foreign missions became open, and the suppressed classes awakened 
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from centuries of domination demanded human rights. 

Organization of the Hindustani Conference in 1942 well illustrates 
the changes in mission-church operation. Before this time there had 
been. what was called a church organization as early as 1912. There 
had also been a Hindustani Congress set up in 1922. ‘This cared for 
problems among the Indian. churches, worked to locate a home mis- 
sion field, and could advise the missionary body. Actually, as Harold 
Ratzlaff expressed it, the Indian church leaders had a certain amount 
of influence in the church but very little authority.*° Indigenization 
was in the air in the thirties and stirred Indian leaders and missionaries 
to work out a constitution, accepted in 1942. This constitution made 
the Hindustani Conference, through a Governing Body, directly re- 
sponsible for certain aspects of the work previously administered by the 
Missionary Conference. ‘The work assigned to the Hindustani Con- 
ference was the evangelistic work with supervision of local churches 
and pastors, the primary schoolwork, publication, the Bible school, and 
the home mission field. The responsibility for administration of the 
larger institutions, mission stations, and missionaries was retained by 
the mission. Missionaries were represented on the Governing Body 
but were a minority, comprising only seven of seventeen members. 


The Hindustani Church Conference was a step in the direction of 
independence for the Indian church, but only a step. Various prob- 
lems still remained in the relation of mission to church. The Hindu- 
stani Conference constitution left the decision regarding complete 
independence for further consideration. It attempted to safeguard 
against misuse or unwise use of funds by stipulating that all budget 
requests from the field should be forwarded to the board through the 
mission treasurer and that the giving of Indian congregations would 
be a measure of the grants that they might expect from the Foreign 
Mission Board. 


Postwar Developments. In the thirty years since the Hindustani 
Church Conference was set up, the mission has chosen to continue a 
middle-ground pattern between radical turnover to church control on 
one hand or complete mission control on the other. Mission and 
church exist side by side with each having the proper sphere. ‘The 
Hindustani Conference has grown in ability and experience. In its 
sphere it is a responsible, autonomous body with control of evange- 
listic-and church work and a strong voice in educational and medical 
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work and with decisive vote on inviting missionaries and stationing 
them. The Mission Conference adopted a new constitution in the 
late sixties whereby membership is open to a considerable number of 
Indians in administrative positions as well as members at large and 
co-opted members. ‘The Mission Conference remains responsible for 
all previous mission work not turned over to the Church Conference 
and specifically for buildings and land held in the name of the Board 
of Missions. In general it stands as a middleman between the board 
and the church. 


Other postwar developments can only be hinted at, but they are 
tremendous. Some are negative. ‘Turning over evangelistic and 
church work to the Church Conference meant the end of the subsi- 
_dized annual “touring’’ efforts and many paid evangelists. Mission- 
aries looked back with nostalgia to the old days of these spectacular 
efforts. The Funk Memorial School for girls was closed as govern- 
ment schools attracted students, and Janzen Memorial School became 
coeducational. Union Bible School at Janjgir was discontinued as 
higher standards were pressed for church workers and cooperating 
missions turned elsewhere. More positive developments occurred in 
the growth and expansion of all school and hospital work. Janzen 
Memorial School, once a middle school, became a coeducational high 
school with (in 1970) 202 girls among the 476 students. With re- 
vised Indian system it may be raised to college status. Hospitals are 
all being upgraded and leprosy work has emphasized outstation treat- 
ment and almost miraculous restoration of hands and feet. Literacy 
and literature work is receiving more attention. 


Spectacular developments came in the expansion of the field and in 
the inauguration of new work. Just before the war (in 1937) the 
large area adjoining the southern end of the field previously worked 
by the English Baptists was turned over to the Mennonite mission. 
This involved some seventeen churches and four hundred Christians 
over a distance of fifty miles. This was reorganized into six large 
churches, fitted into the Hindustani Church Conference, and has 
proved one of the most productive areas of the field. A new mission 
station at Saraipali was constructed to foster work among the new 
churches. At the far north end was the independent state of Surguja. 
With the coming of independence in 1947 this state, previously closed, 
became open to evangelistic work. Puran Banwar, Indian pastor 
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trained in America, was sent in 1956 to work that field. He was urged 
to live and work at the level of the tribal people and identify with 
them. Results were seen in the gathering of Christians in seventeen 
villages and in a remarkable response in interest. In Kharradard 
almost the whole village of twenty families became Christian. Schools 
with evangelist-teachers were opened. Earlier opposition disappeared. 


Korba, a small sleepy village with enormous coal deposits nearby, 
became a thriving metropolis and industrial center as the Indian 
Government developed the mines and installed electric generating 
plants, fertilizer factory, Indian Technical Institute, and other pend- 
ing projects including a high dam and aluminum plant. Indians from 
all over the country thronged the place including many Christians. 
The little church and mission were challenged by the new situation 
and could not keep up with the needs. New church efforts were made, 
reading rooms were opened, and an English-medium school was 
started in 1966 and grew in one year from thirty-eight students in 
three grades to eighty-six in seven grades. At neighboring Bhilai, an- 
other industrial center was constructed by the government and here 
the mission cooperated with others in developing a Christian program. 


Cooperative efforts of many kinds became current. Among the 
most important were inter-Mennonite relief work and literature pro- 
duction, interdenominational participation in Union Biblical Seminary 
at Yeotmal, Christian Medical College at Vellore, Woodstock School, 
and Landour Community Hospital. 


Of the many changes, three might be mentioned. First, mission- 
owned property was transferred to the Evangelical Trust Association 
of North India in 1973. While this gives the Trust Association legal 
right to it, the mission still retains the functional use. Second, active 
Hindu opposition to Christian work is sometimes seen in government 
regulations that limit conversion and create difficulties in securing 
missionary visas. Third, the whole question of future missionary 
participation in church work is raised both from the viewpoint of 
possible anti-foreign feeling and from its retarding effect on the de- 
velopment of real Indian church responsibility. Whereas once it was 
thought “the more missionaries the better,’ the thought now is that 
the least number necessary is best. Further, missionaries to be accept- 
able must be emotionally mature and must be trained for specific 
work. 
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Orientation of mission field Christians from a foreign denomina- 
tional relationship to a local or regional Christian relationship is likely 
to be a natural development. Connections between the various Men- 
nonite church groups in the same country are developing and have 
also been set up with such agencies as the Evangelical Fellowship of 
India and the National Christian Council. A significant development 
along this line was the first Asia Mennonite Conference (1971), hold- 
ing promise of cementing international Asian relations among all 
Mennonite bodies from India to Japan to Indonesia. 


THE FIELD In CHINA 

Two of the major mission fields to which the General Conference 
turned attention in the first half of the twentieth century have been 
discussed. ‘The third was China. What can be said about China? 
That magnificent land was so promising at one time and then so dis- 
appointing; but perhaps the end is not yet, and one can still look for 
an adequate response from Christian seed sown in faith. The story 
illustrates both the best and the worst in mission history. 

China with 600 to 800 million people, with a land area one-twelfth 
that of the whole globe, with her long continuous history—four thou- 
sand years, has the longest uninterrupted cultural development in the 
world. Uninterrupted? Yes, basically uninterrupted, but punctuated 
by periods of rise and fall which have given Chinese historians a 
theory of cyclical development illustrated by the series of great dynas- 
ties with disturbed and revolutionary periods in between. Chinese are 
uniformly proud of their cultural attainments and their outstanding 
place in world history. They are recognized as being, in certain 
periods as the twelfth or seventeenth century, “the most enlightened 
and the most advanced country on the globe.” ‘The nineteenth- 
century partition by foreign powers has been hard for them to under- 
stand, and they have repeatedly asked, as in former disturbed periods, 
“Ts this fatal decay, or is it the beginning of a new and greater era?”’ 
Since 1950 China’s shame at being overrun by foreigners has been 
wiped out, and Chinese can again hold up their heads in the world. 
China bows to no one. This is the great new fact that distinguishes 
today from the beginning of the century. 

When H. J. and Maria Miller Brown arrived in China in 1909, the 
decadent empire was in its last days. A republic was set up in 1911. 
Great hopes were pinned on a president and a democratic government 
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to replace the old imperial rule. But China was not ready for democ- 
racy; the president tried to be an emperor and failed. Warlords took 
over, and a fragmented country was subjected to a quarter century of 
competition, strife, and banditry. This was the setting for the new 
General Conference mission. : 


The New China trying to be born needed everything. Christian 
missions were ready, along with the gospel, to assist in setting up 
educational, medical, and social reform patterns—based on Western 
experience, of course. The General Conference mission as it expand- 
ed was not behind others in its contribution. Brown’s initial work 
(even before building accommodations were adequate) included 
starting primary schools, teaching hygiene, and simple medical services. 
Who could refrain from advising the old women with trachoma to 
avoid wiping the baby’s eyes with the same rag she had used on her 
own? Brown had had two years of medical training and was called 
“doctor” by the patients he treated. Many diseases came to his atten- 
tion, and minor operations were performed that one less bold might 
have feared to undertake. “Many a time,” he testifies, “I was really 
surprised how well things did turn out.’?* With this was also preach- 
ing of the gospel and women’s work in which Mrs. Brown was of 
immense help. 


After 1915 came new missionaries, a comprehensive building pro- 
gram, division of the work along more professional lines, and expan- 
sion of the field to cover six counties (Asien). By mid-twenties an 
area one hundred miles long by perhaps forty miles wide, with six 
major centers, was occupied. Something over two million population 
was involved in thousands of small villages and marketplaces. 


Three American-style large church buildings were erected, one in 
Ta-ming at the north end, one within the city of Kai-chow, and an- 
other in the large mission compound in the Kai-chow East Suburb. 
Smaller but adequate church buildings were either built or rented in 
the other county seats—Nan-lo, T’sing-feng, Chang-yuan, and Tung- 
ming. ‘These were the centers where regular church services were 
provided and from which evangelists and Bible women were sent out 
to work in surrounding villages. As a special effort two large tents 
were kept circulating most of the year with an evangelistic force and 
medical clinic visitation. 

Educational work was developed under mission supervision at all of 
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the church centers. In addition, with leadership from E.G. and Hazel 
Dester Kaufman, there was developed a broad program of country 
schools and preaching places. The building and furniture were sup- 
plied by the local school board, while the mission subsidized the 
teacher-preacher and supervised the operation. ‘The idea was to 
demonstrate to any village interested the value of a school and 
accompanying Christian teaching in the hope that this would even- 
tually be accepted and given entire support locally.°2 Two junior 
middle schools were also operated. The earlier Hua Mei Middle 
School at Kai-chow was well equipped and eventually under Chinese 
administration became a full senior middle school. ‘The later one at 
Ta-ming was smaller and less successful. Girls’ schools were also part 
of the program with primary schools at the main centers and a junior 
middle school at Kai-chow, though this was later absorbed in the Hua 
Mei school when it became coeducational. An educational loan fund, 
aimed to recycle itself, prepared a generation of teachers, preachers, 
and at least one doctor. . As of 1926 the educational program was at 
its height with sixty schools in all, forty-one for boys and nineteen for 
girls, and with a budget of $10,000 which was twice that of the 
evangelistic budget and many times more than the medical budget.” 
After 1926 the situation changed. Country schools dropped out as the 
local boards were required to provide a greater proportion of the ex- 
penses, and the civil disturbance of 1926-27 closed down much of the 
schoolwork temporarily. 


Medical work, with the coming of Dr. a M. and Marie Wollman 
Lohrentz and two nurses, Frieda Sprunger and Elisabeth Goertz, took 
on a more professional turn. A serviceable. clinic building with a 
quadrangle of wards was built. Chinese doctor and nurses were se- 
cured or trained. In the thirties, with the presence of Dr. C. L. and 
Lelia Roth -Pannabecker, additional wards were built along with a 
two-story building which provided ‘better facilities and quarters for the 
school of nursing. Disturbed conditions made hospital service busier 
than ever. By 1940 the hospital, with three doctors and eight nurses, 
had almost 30,000 outpatient treatments and 1,273 inpatients. 


The physical plant which formed the basis for mission and church 
work involved no small investment. The homes for missionary and 
Chinese workers, the church and school buildings, the hospital com- 
pound, as well as other general buildings and land involved an ex- 
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penditure of close to $150,000.** This is one measure of the support 
the mission had received from the church at home. The fact that the 
physical plant was lost twice, once to the Japanese-sponsored govern- 
ment and again to the Communist government, is perhaps less impor- 
tant than what happened to the invisible aspects of the work. 


Postwar Collapse. ‘To anticipate at this point, it might be said that 
the whole mission program in China came to an end in 1951. Actually 
it had practically ended in 1941. As of that year the United States 
became embroiled with Japan in World War II, and American na- 
tionals (including missionaries) either left the country or were herded 
into internment camps; property was commandeered. Some mission- 
aries and thousands of Chinese escaped to West China avoiding the 
Japanese-occupied area. At the close of the war, relief agencies 
stepped in and missionaries returned, hoping to take up their programs 
where they had left off. That was not to be. A new cloud appeared 
on the horizon; the Communist power was even more restrictive than 
the Japanese had been. Though there was a brief period of perhaps 
five years (1946 to 1951) when missions were able to work in the West, 
this ended abruptly with the completion of “liberation” and with the 
War in Korea. The General Conference had eleven missionaries in 
various parts of China during these years. The last left in 1951, P. J. 
Boehr in particular being escorted out under guard for supposed sub- 
versive activities. So did the mission end. But what of the church? 


Struggle for a Responsible Church. It must be understood that 
evangelization was the primary purpose for which missions existed. 
Other endeavors were significant only as they ministered to this or 
were at least compatible with it. Modern missions had arisen out of 
the evangelical awakening of the early nineteenth century, and evan- 
gelization was best understood in the terms of individual personal 
salvation. Confession of sin, pardon, and rebirth in the name of 
Christ was the ideal. In the case of many Chinese converts, this ideal 
was realized; in the case of others, it was questionable. The most 
understanding and loyal believers became associated with the mis- 
sionaries and formed the Chinese staff with which they worked. 


While the fellowship of believers was prized and congregations were 
“organized” as soon as possible, the church as a body of committed 
believers sufficient unto themselves developed slowly. The missionary 
was an intermediary who interpreted God’s will to the believers. The 
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concept of the indigenous church became current in the twenties after 
the forming of a Chinese National Christian Council. The three quali- 
fications of self-support, self-administration, and self-propagation be- 
came common vocabulary. Our mission accepted the ideal as valid 
but could see no way for its realization without some period of devo- 
lution. Missionaries were necessary, and the more the better. That 
the task of evangelization was basically the task of the church was not 
realized, or at least not regarded as possible for the moment. 


As more converts were won, as a new generation of Christian youth 
raised in Christian homes appeared, and as more maturity came to the 
body of believers, the situation demanded attention. The need was 
recognized as most imperative in 1927 when civil war forced the 
evacuation of most missionaries’ families from the interior. At times 
only two or three missionaries were left to carry on the work of fifteen 
or twenty. A large church was under construction in Ta-ming, 
trouble was erupting in the middle school, country conditions were 
disturbed, the two large tents were confiscated by soldiers, and the 
hospital was besieged with wounded and distressed. All work needed 
supervision, and to make matters worse, the disturbed years were 
followed by famine conditions in part of the field.” 


It was in these years that a strong spirit of nationalism was in the 
air, and awakened Chinese—especially youth—were demanding abro- 
gation of unequal treaties, abolition of foreign concessions in the cities, 
and elimination of extraterritoriality. Missionaries as foreigners with 
special privileges were also under fire. Under these circumstances the 
mission made the first attempt to work out a Chinese-foreign organi- 
zation for mission work. Of course there were individual churches 
with church boards and also school boards, but all were dominated by 
the missionary and not related to each other. 


A field organization was proposed on a fifty-fifty basis since equality 
was in the air. Every office was double; the chairman was balanced 
by a vice-chairman with the stipulation that if one were a missionary, 
the other should be Chinese. Committees of four were charged with 
supervision of the work, and each committee was composed of two 
missionaries and two Chinese. The one fly in the ointment was that 
the mission, in response to pressure from some individuals, insisted 
that the treasurer must be a missionary, while the Chinese should be 
the assistant and not handle money. Probably no Chinese would have 
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accepted the treasurership with its responsibility, but the stipulation 
was a barefaced inequality, unacceptable in a day when unequal 
treaties were under bombardment. ‘The whole matter of a field or- 
ganization failed in 1927 and was temporarily dropped. Some of the 
missionaries would gladly relive those days and take a stronger stand 
against what was an unwise insistence. 


As times passed it became increasingly clear that not only was it 
advisable to have a responsible Chinese church organization, but it 
was essential if the Chinese church was to be a responsible church. 
Both Chinese and missionaries were sobered by the years just before 
and after 1930, and more brotherly negotiations were undertaken. The 
celebration in 1936 of twenty-five years of mission work in the China 
field was an inspiring background for emphasizing church conscious- 
ness. A new organization was approved and a Chinese Church 
Conference inaugurated about this time. ‘The mission organization 
continued for a few years but was then replaced by a General Com- 
mittee responsible to the church conference. This committee had nine 
members with a majority of Chinese and was responsible for all of the 
work previously handled by the mission. It was possible then, when 
conditions brought about the departure of missionaries, for all work 
to be continued under the General Committee and the Church Con- 
ference.”* So was the way prepared for a continuing church under 
complete Chinese administration. 


The China missionaries looked back on their forty years of work 
with some satisfaction. Where there once had been no church and 
few individual believers, there had arisen a growing and responsible 
body. Adequately trained people with experience were in charge of 
every institution. Seven pastors had been ordained and were able to 
serve throughout the field. There were twenty-four organized congre- 
gations belonging to the Church Conference and forty more preaching 
places. ‘The Bible school had prepared a good number of self- 
supporting voluntary workers for evangelistic work. Women and 
girls had been brought together and trained in reading, hygiene, 
and the gospel. In the later years inquirers were coming in unusual 
numbers—758 in 1939 and 1,474 in 1940—-and church members had 
come to number over 2,000. With the 1946 disturbance and Com- 
munist takeover, a deepening of spiritual life and revival swept the 
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field. Surely the Spirit of God had been working and the mission had 
not been in vain. 

What happened to the Chinese church after 1950? The tenacity of 
the missionaries in the closing days was matched by the loyalty of 
their Chinese associates. When the last missionary left and the final 
day of parting came, direct communication ended. Continuing cor- 
respondence only aroused suspicion, for the church was already marked 
as a foreign body with its loyalty in question. Further foreign assist- 
ance, either in personnel or funds, was not to be permitted to Te 
Christian church in China. 


One could wish to assume that the revival and growth of the forties 
continued under Chinese ministry. This was not so; the best assump- 
tion is that this renewal was a preparation for the struggles ahead. In- 
direct reports brought occasional bits of information. Two men con- 
tinuing in follow-up of the MCC orphanage apparently lost their lives 
in the course of examination and opposition. Another evangelist 
persisted so recklessly in preaching that he was jailed, then finally 
freed as insane. Schools and hospitals were confiscated and converted 
into government institutions. Public meetings were not long permitted, 
and eventually even small private groups for worship were outlawed. 
The church that was left went underground, and one can only hope 
and pray that out of this will sometime emerge a faithful remnant. 
Only God knows the future. 


Lessons from China. The missionaries had some regrets and learned 
lessons that may well be applied to all mission fields and which the 
_ church at home needs to keep in mind. While nothing was all wrong, 
probably also nothing was all right. A few things may be mentioned. 


The reliance on treaty provisions in securing property and in inte- 
rior residence seemed necessary. The need diminished after 1922, and 
especially after 1927, but was never eliminated. Special recognition 
and certain privileges were accepted and made life more pleasant but 
did not make friends, let alone brothers and sisters. 

Missions have been accused of being an arm of American foreign 
policy. It is much overemphasized but not entirely untrue. It was 
practically impossible to be extricated from the complications of 
Western imperialism. 

More important was the failure to make as many and as close per- 
sonal contacts as possible. There was no complete failure here, but 
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friendship was always across a barrier. Compound living was far 
above that of the best-trained employees; equipment such as auto- 
mobiles and even food and clothing was on a different level. It all 
contributed to an attitude of superiority. 

There was also too much intermissionary and inter-Christian con- 
troversy. Differences regarding attitude toward social problems, regis- 
tration of schools, and even theological questions made deep divisions 
that should have been bridged by prayer and honest discussion. 

Perhaps most important was the slowness and hesitancy in develop- 
ing a responsible church. Mission decisions, even when good, were 
imposed with unnecessary pressure. Chinese customs and ideas were 
discounted without clear understanding. Top-heavy institutions with 
elaborate machinery were introduced beyond the ability of the church 
to handle. 

If these mistakes were forgiven and, in spite of weaknesses, a healthy 
church brought to life, the missionaries may in all humility thank God 
and take some credit for teaching the larger church needed lessons in 
evangelism and church growth. 


Chapter 13 


Overseas Mission III: 
‘Postwar Fields 


At the close of World War II there was a drastic change in all mission 
fields and a rapid entrance into several new fields. These new fields 
will be discussed more briefly, and it may be in order to begin with 
Taiwan. 


THE FIELp 1n Tarwan (Formosa) 

The mission work in Taiwan was indirectly an extension of the 
work in China. Geographically located a hundred miles off the China 
coast, it had been populated largely by emigrants from China. Along 
with these Chinese was an earlier aboriginal element composed of 
tribal people who had been driven into the mountains as the Chinese 
occupied the better agricultural land. As a result of the Sino-Japanese 
War, this island had been ceded to Japan in 1895 and had been ruled 
by Japan for fifty years. With 1945 it passed back to China, but the 
Taiwanese had had little contact with China and had no sense of 
allegiance to the mother country. As the Communist rule took over, 
Taiwan became the last safe area under Nationalist control to which 
mainland refugees might flee. Generalissimo Chiang with his armies 
and government administrators and others, disaffected with Commu- 
nist control, formed a third stratum of immigrants to the “Beautiful 
Island.”” The new Mainlanders numbered over 2 million, making the 
total population around 8 million in the early fifties, but increasing 
rapidly. Taiwan then became the last remnant of the old China and 
was called the Republic of China. With the Mainlanders who chose 
to locate in Taiwan were many of the former China missionaries, and 
the island which had previously been a Presbyterian mission land be- 
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came the home of dozens of new denominations and mission groups. 

MCC Beginnings. As the Mennonite Central Committee workers 
in North China were being relocated in 1948, it was logical to accept 
an invitation to join in relief operations in Formosa. ‘The tribal peo- 
ple were afflicted with diseases—trachoma, tuberculosis, malnutrition 
—due to unsanitary conditions. Hualien on the East Coast offered a 
convenient base for work among these mountain people. A doctor 
was sent there, and by 1952 the Hualien clinic was supplemented by a 
mobile clinic and three eye clinics. Powdered milk was being dis- 
tributed to twelve thousand children, and in Taichung an orphanage 
was opened and a Foundling Home started. The Hualien clinic de- 
veloped into a hospital with a building under construction in 1954 and 
opened the next year. In October 1955, fifty patients per day were 
being treated. ‘This was the beginning of what in another decade 
was a 130-bed hospital with a staff of 150. ‘The hospital was the most 
conspicuous of the various Mennonite enterprises. 


The Mennonite Central Committee, as an inter-Mennonite. relief 
organization, envisaged its work as Christian service “in the name of 
Christ.” ‘The MCC, however, did not plan on any permanent pro- 
gram and set up no church organization but cooperated with existing 
churches. As the work developed in the early fifties, attempt was 
made to transfer it from a relief operation to a mission program under 
one of the Mennonite mission boards. The General Conference board 
with its experience in China seemed a logical one to approach. Dur- 
ing the years from 1952 to 1956 the Mission Board considered the 
question from various angles and made slow but favorable response 
to accepting the new involvement, first on a temporary basis but 
finally by October 15, 1956, with definite commitment and complete 
turnover.’ | 


Transfer to Mission. The work transferred to the mission consisted 
of the hospital, mobile clinic, eye clinics administered from Hualien, 
and the orphanage and babies’ home at Taichung, as well as some 
relief efforts in cooperation with Taiwan Church World Service. It 
should be noted that all of the institutions had financial support from 
other agencies—hospital construction by the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction (JCRR), the eye clinics by the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind, the orphanage and babies’ home by 
the Christian Children’s Fund. ‘The two couples most active in the 
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MCC program who transferred to the mission were Glen and June 
Straite Graber located at Taichung and Roland and Sophie Schmidt 
Brown at Hualien. Han Vandenberg, with MCC experience in 
various countries as well as Taiwan, later also transferred to the 
mission. Hugh and Janet Frost Sprunger were sent out in 1954 as 
the first mission board appointees and were joined by W. C. and 
Mathilda Kliewer Voth and Marie J. Regier from the former China 
field. More were sent out in succeeding years so that by 1960 over 
twenty had been appointed, and by 1970 over forty more. At least 
thirty of the latter were short-term: workers—either Pax or Voluntary 
Service. Of the whole number, barely twenty remained to serve as 
long as five years. A dozen have formed the backbone of a contin- 
uous staff. 


The new field offered many opportunities with good prospects. The 
land was beautiful, the climate attractive, the people congenial; there 
were needy areas for social betterment, and there were open doors for 
the gospel. Perhaps most of all, the MCC program had built up a 
respect for the Mennonites throughout the island and a friendly re- 
sponse from those served. One of the most obvious responsibilities was 
to conserve the values of this witness.” 


There were built-in problems also. The many and various denomi- 
nations and independent groups and agencies had thronged the island 
with little regard for each other. Missionaries presented probably the 
most concentrated body on any mission field—340 among 9,000,000 
people or about one to every 30,000. Was it sensible to add to this 
overstaffed, disorganized group? ‘The answer was that most mission- 
aries were Mainland Mandarin-speaking and were concerned with the 
new influx of Mainlanders. Large neglected areas of tribal people 
and Taiwanese were open; the Ami tribe soe the Hakkas were men- 
tioned as most needy. 


Also was the question whether a Mennonite church was needed. 
Mennonite Central Committee had: been particularly close to the 
Presbyterian churches. Perhaps the mission might just as well funnel 
into the established churches as to try to organize something new. 
Mission Board secretary John Thiessen, in a visit to the field in 1956, 
emphasized that missionaries would be expected to. underline such 
Mennonite principles as baptism on confession of faith, nonresistance 
as the Christian view toward war, and discipleship, “but that there 
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would be no pressure as far as the name is concerned.”* ‘The matter 
of church organization was thus left to the mission to settle. 


The third problem area was that of evangelism. While the MCC 
program had insisted on service as a Christian witness, it did not 
proceed to encouraging conversion or nurturing converts. A mission 
would expect to be more active in this line. Yet the situation which 
the mission inherited was.so heavily loaded with service programs that 
it was difficult to provide the evangelistic workers that such a large 
operation warranted. In fact the Mission Board found it practically 
impossible to grant the repeated requests for more workers specifically 
devoted to evangelism. There were few trained national workers and 
what there were had joined the work by transfer from the Presby- 
terians. 


Church Growth. Actually in its first decade the mission made re- 
markable progress in developing churches and did create a Mennonite 
organization. Beginnings were simple: Glen Graber at Taichung held 
services in a little bamboo chapel constructed in their yard in 1954; 
W. C. Voth held services in their home. Graber’s bamboo chapel was 
replaced by a church building, sponsored largely by him with borrowed 
funds which were later repaid by the mission. Ownership of property 
required some kind of organization and stimulated decision in favor 
of a Mennonite church organization. By 1956 the stage was set for 
expansion, and it occurred rather rapidly in the succeeding years. By 
1973 twelve congregations had been organized, each being served by a 
Taiwanese pastor.* Five of the congregations were in the Taichung 
area, two on the East Coast near Hualien and two at the capital city 
of Taipei. Each had a building, rented or erected, with the mission 
providing most of the funds, often before the first members were bap- 
tized. The total membership as of 1973 was 790. 


An organization of Taiwanese pastors was also effected, the first 
annual meeting being in 1959 with a constitution for formal church 
organization in 1960. Concerns of the pastors were leadership train- 
ing, promotion of literature, young people’s retreats, and church pol- 
icies. In the matter of Mennonite interpretation, visitors from 
America and Japan were invited to lead pastors’ conferences. Perhaps 
the most stimulating was Pastor Takashi Yamada from Japan who 
made repeated visits, and as a fellow-Asian, spoke pointedly on church 
responsibilities and evangelistic opportunities. Taiwan Pastor Paul 
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Lin visited Japan and later studied in America, returning in 1967 as 
an ardent evangelist. The pastors’ conferences led in 1964 to the 
organization of a church-mission body called the Fellowship of Men- 
nonite Churches in Taiwan (FOMCIT) in which both missionaries 
and pastors join in the common work of church promotion. Three 
committees attend respectively to literature, education, and evangelism. 
The Mennonite Christian Hospital at Hualien continues under its own 
board but relates to the Mennonite work. 

The contribution of Missions-Pax and Voluntary Service workers to 
the whole Taiwan effort must be recognized. It has allowed experi- 
mentation and the contribution of special efforts that would have been 
impossible otherwise. The mobile clinic work has been all of this 
nature; nurses and doctors have rendered invaluable hospital services; 
Ed and Ray Senner’s work at YuShan Agricultural Center supported 
tribal church growth; Palmer and Ardys Preheim Becker’s work in 
radio, literature, and Sunday school was widely recognized; Shirley 
Hildebrand well illustrates those who went out for short-term Volun- 
tary Service but returned as full-fledged missionaries. 

Some of the early questions regarding the direction of work are still 
unanswered, and not all of the lessons learned in China have been 
carefully considered. The beginnings with mission-provided buildings 
before baptized members show some disregard of indigenous church 
principles. Growth has slowed up and perhaps reached a plateau.’ 
Yet the churches have moved in the direction of self-support and self- 
administration; $8,640 of the $18,793 expenditures for 1969 came 
from local sources.° ‘The mission cooperates with but does not domi- 
nate FOMCIT. Another decade will show better how good a founda- 
tion has been laid. 


THE FIELD IN COLOMBIA | 

With the closing of the work in China more new outlets for mis- 
sionary volunteers were needed. Some indeed were going out under 
other boards and scattering conference interests. With a background 
of resources and volunteers, Africa and Colombia came into the pic- 
ture and were then followed by other fields opened in the postwar 
period. Specifically should be mentioned Colombia, Zaire, Taiwan, 
Japan, then Mexico and Lower South American countries. Taiwan 
has already been discussed because of its relation to China; Mexico 
and Lower South America were connected with Mennonite move- 
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ments in these areas and were discussed with the Home Mission work. 
The other three—Colombia, Zaire, and Japan—will be taken up in 
that order. 
- Field Investigation. Interest in South America crystallized to the 
point that the Board of Missions in 1943 sent a delegation of two, 
William C. Voth and Gerald Stucky, to investigate possibilities. The 
report of their six-month tour was published in The Mennonite in 
May 1944. They visited at least eight different countries but paid 
most attention to Mexico, Costa Rica, Colombia, and Ecuador. Many 
open doors were reported, but an incidental enforced stay in Colombia 
because of the illness of Voth gave additional opportunity to study 
that country. The delegates saw the hand of God in this special cir- 
cumstance and were much oe by the special needs that came 
to their attention there. 

It was the neglected children that seemed a tragic situation yet a 
challenging opportunity. Near Bogota was a colony of some seven 
thousand leprosy patients, one of several operated under government 
auspices. Yet no provision was made for the children, and the hordes 
of neglected children suggested the possibility of an orphanage. Several 
factors seemed favorable: It was in line with Mennonite ideas of 
combined spiritual ministry and physical assistance; it had the prece- 
dent of similar successful work elsewhere; it allowed unlimited possi- 
bilities for future expansion; and, Se realagees impressive, it could be 
supported financially by the American Mission to Lepers in as far as 
children of leprous parents were involved. Furthermore, a special 
invitation from the Presbyterian mission nearby gave added impetus 
to the proposed work. 

The recommendation for a medical-spiritual-social work for un- 
tainted children of leprous parents was approved in 1945.7 September 
of that year found Gerald and Mary Hope Stucky with Janet Soldner 
and Mary Becker in Medellin, Colombia, for language study. An- 
other year passed before the real work could begin. : 7 


School. The opening of the mission was much as had been planned. 
In January 1947 the contract was signed for renting a ten-acre farm 
near Cachipay, forty miles west of Bogota, in a beautiful mountain 
setting. ‘The farm abounded in fruit trees and had been provided 
with a large hotel-like structure as a prewar resort for German na- 
tionals. It fitted admirably for the new use and was occupied immedi- 
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ately. Formal opening and dedication occurred on May 15. Sixteen 
children had been accepted, ages three to fifteen, and another older 
one also helped with the work. It was a twenty-four-hour day with 
the children. Stucky was in general charge; there were morning de- 
votions, Bible study, Wednesday evening prayer meeting, and Sunday 
school for the spiritual background. Mary Becker did most of the 
class teaching, with Janet Soldner’s help in hygiene class and Stucky’s 
classes in science. Janet also served as school nurse and with the help 
of the older girls tended to cleaning, cooking, and health. So began 
the Colegio Americano in Cachipay. 

The rented farm was soon bought and in 1948 a five-year building 
program was begun which provided an administration-classroom 
building, kitchen-dining hall, and two dormitories with missionary 
apartments. Since the children were mostly from leprous parents, the 
American Leprosy Mission provided 80 percent of the building and 
operation expenses. 

There was a threefold aim in the endeavor: first, to give spiritual 
training and social rehabilitation to neglected children; secondly, to 
make an evangelistic witness in the community; and thirdly, to be of 
service to the evangelical churches through facilities for retreats or 
conferences. 

With the arrival of additional missionaries the work expanded. 
Primary schools started in other places, and evangelistic work even- 
tually resulted in several organized churches. 


Congregations. The end of the sixties found five healthy congrega- 
tions organized into a conference of Colombian Mennonite churches. 
Cachipay had earlier built a chapel at the school and had an organized 
congregation in the village by 1953 with over fifty members. The 
chapel was replaced by a larger building in 1961, dedicated during 
Holy Week with 150 in attendance. At La Mesa there was another 
congregation which, after worshiping ten years in an adobe building, 
erected a new structure in 1963. Bogota offered opportunities with 
Cachipay graduates settling there for study or work. Howard and 
Marlene Short Habegger in 1964 began the “Mission to Bogota” and 
soon gathered a congregation of twenty-seven charter members. There 
a neat and serviceable sanctuary in an advantageous location was 
completed and dedicated in May 1967. Anolaima, near Cachipay, 
had been an early center for evangelistic witness, but had not pros- 
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pered at first. By mid-sixties the response was better; a lot was se- 
cured and the building erected in 1968. Ibague, a city of two hun- 
dred thousand was another center which attracted attention. ‘This 
was primarily because of the Presbyterian Evangelical ‘Teachers 
Training School to which Cachipay graduates were drawn. In Jan- 
uary 1965 the first service was held with eighteen present, of whom 
eleven were students. A pastor was sent there in 1965, and services 
were held in his home with good results. The congregation was or- 
ganized in January 1968, and a site for the fifth church was secured 
and dedicated on March 3, 1968. Services were then held at the 
new location instead of the parsonage. 


Twenty-five years had seen the gathering of believers and organizing 
of five churches. At several other places evangelistic efforts were 
made, as La Esperanza, San Javier, Tocaima, and Barranquilla. The 
church had formed a conference with annual assemblies where the 
work was reviewed. It was this conference that had planned opening 
the work at Ibague. Colombian pastors were appointed for congre- 
gations as rapidly as possible. Of the four functioning congregations 
in 1965, three had Colombian pastors. In the beginning these were 
secured from other evangelical sources. 


It was an eventful day when the first minister was ordained who had 
grown up in the church. Armando Hernandez from Cachipay, con- 
verted in the school chapel, served as a lay pastor and deacon and, 
with a call to the ministry, attended seminary at San Jose in Costa 
Rica. ‘There he met Eunice Viloria, a student from Venezuela, who 
became his wife. On January 24, 1965, he was ordained in his own 
home, with missionaries and Colombian pastors joining in the conse- 
cration service. Appointed to Ibague, he was the aggressive pastor in 
the founding of that church while teaching also in the normal school 
and developing his own radio program. Later he was moved to 
Bogota for church and radio work. 


The mission had started out with an educational program for chil- 
dren, but by the end of the twenty-five-year period had shifted to an 
emphasis on church and evangelism. Yet in neither case was the other 
aspect neglected. ‘The school at Cachipay in 1962 received accredi- 
tation by the Colombian Government. The boarding facilities were 
discontinued in 1967, partly because of a geological shift in the foun- 
dation rock making the building unfit for use but also because of 
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other opportunities for boarding students. No doubt the increased 
interest in evangelism also influenced the decision. However, the 
school continued as a day school, and additional facilities were pro- 
vided. Other primary schools had been started; one at Anolaima in 
the early years was discontinued due to pressure from the local priest. 
Another at La Mesa, begun in 1955, was closed several times due to 
opposition but continued and in 1966 had seventy pupils in five grades. 
Both Cachipay and La Mesa schools had come by mid-sixties to be 
staffed mainly by Colombian teachers. There were in 1964 fourteen 
students from the Mennonite schools in training at Ibague. The mis- 
sion had on request joined in support of the normal school and had 
appointed Glendon Klaassen to serve on the faculty. Educational 
work had thus continued as a significant part of the whole mission 
operation. 


Progress After Opposition. ‘Through the years, work had been car- 
ried on not without difficulties. The favorable, or at least permissive, 
atmosphere of the first years turned to severe opposition through most 
of the fifties. ‘The Anolaima school was closed in this connection. 
Alice Bachert’s work as a nurse was stopped ostensibly for lack of a 
certificate but at the instigation of the local priest. Arthur and Helen 
Keiser’s house also at Anolaima was stoned; missionaries were tempo- 
rarily forced to leave and the church driven underground. Other 
places perhaps suffered less, but all met persecution and evangelistic 
work was curtailed. In the sixties this situation changed, and by 1966 
priests were making friendly visits with missionaries and even encour- 
aging the sale of Bibles and other forms of Protestant work. 


The sixties ended on a most encouraging note. A busy Christian 
bookstore was operating in La Mesa. Voluntary Service workers were 
giving help in a wide variety of projects such as teaching, building, 
recreation, and evangelism. Peter Harder’s spectacular work was in 
road building and economic uplift through agricultural training and 
cooperative selling of produce. Most significant was the countrywide 
movement called Evangelism-in-Depth which sought to present the 
gospel to every person in the land. Mission, church staff, and VS 
workers joined in heartily: Jerry Kagele (VS) was office manager in 
Bogota headquarters; Janet Soldner was a full-time worker; Jacob 
Dyck was director of the region west of Bogota; George Ediger was 
vice-president of the directing committee; Reitha Klaassen and Mar- 
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garet Voght Ediger assisted in children’s and women’s work.® Intense 
interest was aroused throughout the country; even in Anolaima, where 
once the gospel voice was stilled, capacity audiences packed the church 
night after night and seventy-seven responded. Probably the words of 
Margaret Ediger would be true throughout the field: “Now our work 
really begins; Anolaima is open as never before.’”” 

Twenty-five years in Colombia: the story is too big for these few 
pages, but it is obvious that the hand of God has accomplished more 
than the pioneers in 1945 could have anticipated. 


THE FIELD IN ZarrE (CONGO) 

The country once known as the Belgian Congo became the 
Republic of Congo after the revolution of 1960. Now the Republic 
of Congo is the Republic of Zaire. Changing names denotes progres- 
sive steps in rejecting European overlords and asserting African 
identity. Zaire has been an outstanding illustration of the African 
independence moves which have remade that continent in the middle 
of this century. After a bloody revolution, initiated in 1964, it at- 
tained a measure of stability and self-determination. The same 
process has been at work in the church (though without bloodshed ) 
and in most mission work with planned cooperation of foreign mission 
and African church. 

Independence and “Fusion.” The year 1971 marked the “fusion” of 
the (then) Congo church of thirty-five thousand members with the Con- 
go Inland Mission (since June 1972: Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission), 
represented by some eighty missionaries of whom over fifty were from 
the General Conference.*® The step was preceded by ten years of 
preparation including a three-year period of autonomy of the Congo 
church parallel with a mission body. The “fusion” goes beyond this 
and terminates the Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission as an official body 
in Zaire, leaving missionaries only as active members of the church 
and assigned to such work as the church designates. The Community 
of Mennonites in Zaire (CMZa) now is the sole planning and admin- 
istrative body for Zaire church work. Except for a few items as private 
property or missionary children’s school, all AIMM property—build- 
ings, land, equipment at eight mission stations—was legally trans- 
ferred to the new church organization. In addition, all AIMM in- 
terests in cooperative organization as LECO (printing), COMAS 
(agriculture), ETEK (theological school), Studiproka (radio), IME 
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and IMCK (medical training), and others were transferred to 
CMZa.” This represents about the most complete and unqualified 
transfer that a mission could make. ? 

The Community of Mennonites in Zaire is a large body with a 
background of sixty years of mission work.’ Its thirty-five thousand 
members constitute the largest overseas church of any Mennonite mis- 
sion. It it the result of work in the Kasai area by missionaries under an 
inter-Mennonite board formerly called the Congo Inland Mission. The 
Church (now the Evangelical Mennonite Church) and the Central 
Conference of Mennonites (now part of the General Conference 
Mennonite Church). ‘These two original sponsors were officially joined 
by the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren and the General Conference 
in the mid-forties to make an inter-Mennonite sending board for 
missionaries from all of the groups. 


CIM Growth. The story of the Congo hiland EEC has been 
told by William Weaver and is summarized in Faith in Ferment.*? The 
beginnings were hesitating and simple. A growing sense of missionary 
responsibility incited the two founders to support independent mis- 
sionaries in opening Congo work. By mid-twenties the non-Mennonite 
members of the staff had left and were replaced by missionaries from 
the sending bodies. The period up to 1930 may be regarded as one 
of experimentation and beginnings. A work thoroughly evangelistic 
had been started accompanied by primary schools, medical clinics, and 
an agricultural-industrial emphasis. The need of planning for a 
native church was recognized but seen as a future ideal. By this time, 
1930, there were four stations with some seventy outstations, 300 
baptized converts, 675 inquirers and pupils in school numbering 6,675. 
Twenty-four missionaries were on the field, and the budget ran to 
about $30,000. . 

From here until the end of World War. II there was modest growth, 
marked by increasing transportation facilities, introduction of trained 
medical doctors, college-trained missionaries, and more experienced 
African church workers. Membership was up to seven thousand with 
seven assistant African pastors, and also deacons. Seventy-one mis- 
sionaries had served by 1945 with twenty at that time actually on the 
field. 


Mission and Church. From 1946 to the independence struggle in 
1960 occurred a mushrooming of all mission and church activities. 
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This is the time during which the General Conference and Evangelical 
Mennonite Brethren officially joined with their hearty support in 
finances and personnel. The Belgian Government, hoping to delay 
agitation for political freedom, authorized a crash program in educa- 
tion and medical services. Such work performed by missions was to 
be subsidized by the government if carried on under approved condi- 
tions. The result was almost an explosion in all mission departments. 
It must be admitted that there was some question whether accepting 
government subsidies constituted a church alliance with the state. 
However, since religious activities were not circumscribed and the 
opportunities were so great, financial assistance from the government 
was accepted and enabled the constructing and operating of schools 
and hospitals at a level never before imagined. Africans participating 
in this growing movement found a sense of accomplishment, and 
church membership was not unfavorable to status. 


In these fifteen years, ninety-seven new missionaries were added, 
and the net number of missionaries on the staff increased from twenty- 
seven in 1945 to one hundred by 1960 plus a dozen short-term Pax 
men. New stations were opened on the field and to the former pri- 
mary schools were added secondary schools, teacher training school, 
Bible institute, girls’ school, industrial training school, and a school for 
missionary children. ‘The net result was that over twenty-seven 
thousand students were enrolled in mission schools in 1959. Medical 
facilities also were elaborated and a whole new hospital built. 


With the expansion of institutions and staff, the church was not 
forgotten. Mission sentiment in general was emphasizing national 
church responsibility, and the mission had frequently given assent in 
principle. A primary goal expressed in 1931 was the training of a 
native Christian body that could “eventually be made the perpetuat- 
ing agency in spreading the gospel message.”** Congolese were or- 
dained as pastors and deacons, and by 1959 the number had increased 
to twenty-seven pastors and forty-five deacons. Joint conferences of 
missionaries and Africans had also been held, though it must be ad- 
mitted that they were primarily for inspiration and fellowship rather 
than church administration. In 1956 a new constitution was adopted 
by the CIM board and the missionaries urged to more explicit recog- 
nition of the Congo church. Thus a new church organization came 
into effect in 1957. Local churches were organized into regional 
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churches, and regional churches into district churches. District repre- 
sentatives met with missionaries in an annual conference where all had 
voting rights. This step in the right direction was just in time to 
provide a certain stability in the days of revolution and evacuation of 
missionaries which was soon to come. The revolution with all of its 
bloodshed and suffering did provide a kind of testing and purifying 
for the church though the immediate effect was very disruptive. 

The year 1960 marks a turning point in African history. Inde- 
pendence moves brought one country after another out of European 
subjection into African rule, twenty-nine in all between 1960 and 
1966.%* The Belgian Congo was one of these. In the disruption that 
occurred, missionaries were called home; the CIM field staff of 101 
in January 1960 was reduced to nineteen a year later. Return of 
selected individuals to the field began shortly, but the number was 
never again to reach the high figure. 

An independent Congo demanded an independent church, and after 
1960 halfway steps were not to be satisfactory. A delegation of CIM 
board members had been sent to the Congo in March 1960 to con- 
sider integration of mission and church, but its work was hindered by 
the subsequent upheaval. It was 1967 before the work could be 
pursued by another delegation. ‘This resulted in the autonomy pro- 
gram inaugurated in 1968. But the mission remained as a parallel 
factor—kindly, helpful, but unavoidably paternal. It was obviously a 
transitional program. When does a parent take hands off and let the 
child make decisions that may well be unwise? When can a mission- 
ary know that the young church has taken root and is ready to bear 
fruit in its own right and of its own nature? James Bertsche, mis- 
sionary from 1948-1974, discusses the developments from 1968 to 
1971 under this last figure and concludes: 


The garden plot has been worked. The seed has been sown. The young plants 
have been tended. Let us now commit ourselves to our joint responsibility, ours 
and theirs, to make of this young church a true source of life-giving fruit.15 


So came about the “fusion” or merger of 1971; the Community of 
Mennonites in Zaire is now a fuli-fledged independent member of the 
Mennonite sector within the Christian church. The new mission 
name, Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission, expresses an expansion of the 
work into other fields also, that in Lesotho being the first effort in a 
new field. 
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THE FIELD IN JAPAN 

Who has not been captivated by the charm of the Orient? Nowhere 
is this attraction more appealing than in Japan—a land of exquisite 
beauty with its mountains and. seas, forests, and terraced valleys. It 
gives a natural setting for esthetic feeling and love of nature as shown 
in miniature gardens, simple yet beautiful architecture, and a collec- 
tively responsive personality. Yet there is another side: the rugged, 
violent quality in storms, volcanos, and earthquakes, and the cruel 
fighting of warring clans. This double quality of character has been 
well portrayed in Ruth Benedict’s Chrysanthemum and the Sword, a 
character at once aggressively dominating and politely submissive. 


Christianity in its approach to Japan has been met by both of these 
aspects of human response. First welcomed in the sixteenth century, 
and once claiming hundreds of thousands of followers, it was again 
cruelly persecuted and practically eliminated in the following century. 
Thereafter it was rigidly prescribed until a gradual footing was secured 
in the last hundred years. The great question at the close of World 
War II was what response could be expected from a defeated and 
humiliated, yet proud, people. 

New Opportunity. Following 1945, Japan (under Occupation 
Forces) was undergoing a social revolution. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur invited a thousand missionaries. Japan, under imperial lead- 
ing, rejected the old militarism and was becoming the world’s out- 
standing nation of peace. Mission agencies saw a glowing oppor- 
tunity to preach the gospel in territory where they had been previously 
unwelcome. The General Conference Board of Missions was awake 
to the situation and during the war years had laid aside funds from 
the unused China budget for future use in the Far East. Japan was 
the obvious land for a new mission. 


As the China mission situation grew darker in 1949-50, W. C. Voth, 
who was then in Hong Kong, was asked by the Board of Missions to 
go to Japan to investigate and even make tentative housing arrange- 
ments for prospective students. Recommendations were made to the 
General Conference meeting in:August 1950 that new work be opened 
in Japan and at least two couples sent out immediately.** Unanimous 
approval was voted by the conference, and A. E. Kreider, chairman 
of the board, then led in prayer, seeking the Lord’s direction in the 
new venture. 
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Events happened rather rapidly. Leonore Friesen was accepted by 
the board even during conference time and commissioned for Japan. 
She arrived in Japan in January 1951 and started language study. 
In July of the same year two couples arrived: W. C. and Matilda 
Kliewer Voth and Verney and Belva Waltner Unruh. Later in the 
year five workers came: Peter and Lois Geiger Voran; Paul and 
LaVerne Linscheid Boschman; and Esther Patkau. Fourteen mis- 
sionaries were on the field by January 1953. A staff of twenty-three 
was on the field by the end of the fifties and was the main missionary 
body for the next twenty years, though an equal number of short-term 
workers were added. 


Voth’s earlier investigations, as well as a later tour with Verney 
Unruh in 1951, suggested Miyazaki Prefecture in the southern island 
of Kyushu as the most suitable place for work. To this all agreed. 
Voths actually located there in January 1952, and others followed as 
language study was completed. The location proved to be an area of 
need and one where little other missionary work was being done. 
Other Mennonite groups had located in Japan during the same years. 
The (Old) Mennonites found their field in the extreme northern 
island of Hokkaido, the Mennonite Brethren near the center in Osaka, 
and the Brethren in Christ at the western end of the large island, 
Honshu. All had distinct areas, not overlapping but near enough for 
contact and later cooperation. 


New Missionaries. Japan presented an unusual opportunity to the 
new mission. The intelligent and open-minded people gave a general 
welcome to the American newcomers. ‘The missionaries were all 
young. Only Voths had seen prior mission service, and they left the 
field in 1955 to go to Formosa. Furthermore, the missionaries were 
mostly seminary graduates and, in this virgin field, hoped to avoid 
some of the pitfalls of earlier work. Evangelism and the planting of 
an indigenous church was their primary concern. The Japanese 
situation favored this, for the country was well advanced in education 
in hygiene and medical services, and in technological fields. Estab- 
lishing institutions was not a temptation. Agriculture and fishing in 
the rural areas were well developed; industries were modernized rap- 
idly with remarkable economic growth as the years passed. The 
language was one of the most difficult, and the thought processes and 
attitudes quite unlike those which the westerners were used to. The 
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old religious life still existed, though denied state support. Perhaps 
most difficult was the extremely close social organization whereby 
every village and farm activity was bound with religious and family 
associations. Group action was involved in all of these, and any indi- 
viduals breaking the normal ties found themselves practically ostra- 
cized and unable to exist. This explained much of the slow response 
since only young people away from home or families gone to industrial 
cities could be tempted to take a separate stand in religious matters. 


It is a most interesting question as to just how new missionaries 
could approach a non-Christian community under these conditions. 
Some of the usual methods were used. A large Japanese house was 
bought in Miyazaki, remodeled somewhat, and used for residence and 
gatherings. A few Christians were found; Sunday services were held 
with Sunday school and Bible classes. Women’s and children’s meet- 
ings gathered small groups. English classes proved very popular and 
in some of these the Bible was used; conversation classes might center 
on topics related to the new ideas, as peace. House visits also served 
as contacts, especially if a previous introduction had been made. One 
of the most productive means was where a sympathetic family group 
could invite their friends and neighbors and thus sponsor a gospel 
presentation. ‘The only activities of an institutional nature were a 
kindergarten opened in Nichinan, a student center beside the univer- 
sity at Miyazaki, a bookstore in the city, and a campsite for retreats 
and youth activities. All of these appealed to children and youth and 
indirectly to related adults. A radio ministry helped broadcast seed 
as did the evangelistic tent meetings in new localities. 


In one way or another small groups of believers were gathered and 
a few baptized in each of the centers from which missionaries worked. 
One of the earliest was the informal group at Kobe where young mis- 
sionaries in language study witnessed and gathered a group for study. 
There was no idea at the time of starting a church at that place. 
Among the first converts was a young man, Takashi Yamada, who 
had served in the navy and as a clerk in business. He found an 
answer to many of his problems in Jesus Christ, was converted and 
baptized, and later became the first ordained Japanese minister to 
serve in the mission. Pastor Yamada was to become one of the most 
challenging leaders in the Japanese church. Others at Kobe became 
involved, and after the stream of incoming missionaries ceased and the 
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mission was ready to close the Kobe work, lay leaders continued the 
work until 1965 when Bernard and Ruby Siebert Thiessen were sent 
there to assist and attempt a church organization. 


New Churches. In the meantime, during the first decade of the 
mission, beginnings were made in several important centers—Miya- 
zaki, Miyakonojo, Nichinan, Kobayashi, Hyuga, and Nobeoka. From 
these there developed five churches, representatives of which held their 
first field conference in 1956 at Miyazaki.*’ While it did not mark 
the formation of a church conference, it did point in that direction. 
The existence of an incipient church was recognized, the zeal of 
young leaders was evident, and the need for training of future leaders 
was noted. The work continued. The celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the mission in September 1961 saw an impressive gathering 
at the Student Center in Miyazaki. There were addresses and recol- 
lections and a general sense of accomplishment. It was obvious that 
the first decade had been dominated by missionaries, though there was 
a good core of Japanese pastors with a sense of call and conviction 
regarding the Anabaptist-Mennonite view of the church and peace 
doctrine. ‘The need to get national workers more deeply involved 
was also recognized and it was pointed out that the next decade would 
be the decade for national leaders and a fully organized national 
church. 


A step toward involving Japanese leaders more intimately in plan- 
ning and administering work was made in the fall of 1961 when the 
pastors were invited to attend and participate in the annual missionary 
conference. The move was helpful but attendance as “guests” hardly 
suggested full involvement. In October of the following year occurred 
the first joint mission-church meeting and thereafter followed rapid 
transfer of what had previously been mission operations to a church 
conference. In the Kyushu Mennonite Church Conference each 
church was represented by the Japanese pastor, a missionary, and a 
lay person. The 1966 conference report lists seventeen delegates from 
six churches; one church lacking a resident missionary had only two 
representatives. The conference that year was still working on or- 
ganizational structure but was concerned with evangelism and church 
growth, the work of the kindergarten and bookstores, radio broadcast- 
ing, the summer camp, Student Center, literature production, welfare 
and insurance for pastors, and placement of missionaries. ‘This covers 
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most of the activities previously under the mission, but some things 
were still reserved, and the missionaries continued to meet for fellow- 
ship and matters, particularly involving the Westerners. This included 
missionary furlough and travel, though the church conference was to 
call or recall missionaries; it also involved missionary residences, pub- 
licity to the home base, children’s education, and property matters.** 


Toward Maturity. By the end of the sixties the Japanese church 
seems to have attained maturity, not in the sense of complete growth 
but rather as a responsible agent. Missionaries were still wanted, and 
there was mutual appreciation, though occasional differences of view- 
point. Important contributions to church policy and procedure came 
through the joint action. 

The study and experimentation in evangelism at Kobayashi was 
notable. Paul Boschman and Takashi Yamada worked together with 
live interest in church growth. The interested followers were distin- 
guished as baptized church members and seekers—thirty-six active 
church members and about fifty seekers. Lay people were organized 
for active witnessing and small groups were cultivated in the homes of 
members. In these homes as many as eighty-four Bible meetings were 
held monthly. This gathering of seekers through lay witnessing pro- 
vided the basis for growth. Three processes were emphasized: (1) the 
instruction of seekers, (2) the training of every member to become 
responsible to win Christians, and (3) the active participation of mis- 
sionary and pastor.’® Out of this experience grew a highly commend- 
ed little book entitled Experiments in Church Growth,” edited by 
Boschman with Yamada as the contributor. 


The church and mission have engaged also in cooperative en- 
deavors, of which might be noted the Tokyo Evangelism Committee 
and the International Work Camps. The former involved association 
of Brethren in Christ, (Old) Mennonite, and General Conference 
missionaries and pastors in a joint effort to follow up their young 
members who located in the capital city. The latter was a gathering 
of youth from Japan, Taiwan, Korea, and Indonesia for fellowship 
and work. Delegates were also sent to the Asian Mennonite Confer- 
ence in India in 1971. 

Other interesting features of the Japan missionary effort were the 
large number of Pax or Voluntary Service people, engaged in teaching 
English or music or other mission-related activities, and the experi- 
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ment of Ferd and Viola Duerksen Ediger in self-supporting missionary 
activity in Tokyo. The large proportion of Canadians among the 
staff was interesting, ten of the original twenty-three being from 
Canada. It was probably due to the fact that the Canadian churches 
were just expanding into missionary work as the Japan field was being 
opened. 

The church growth has been slow, but in 1968 there were seven 
churches with 353 members; the latest report (1973) shows eight 
churches and four loosely organized groups making a membership of 
500.** These were taking responsibility and were bearing a significant 
share of conference finances apart from local church expenses, and 
they were growing. The Japan field has given a most stimulating con- 
tribution to the wider church in providing new situations where zealous 
Christian workers from North America could try out new ways and 
learn to cooperate with different yet highly capable national co- 
workers. | : ) | 


MIsSIons ToDAY 


This survey of General Conference missions through a hundred 
years time and over the wide world suggests some of the major chang- 
es as well as permanent aspects. The common idea originally of re- 
making mission-field “under-developed” people into civilized Chris- 
tians of a Western type has given way to a thorough Christianization 
but in a native context. There is more appreciation of a non-Christian 
native ability and a less idealized view of Western civilization. ‘The 
gospel has a new understanding for both and a new challenge to a 
life in a Christ-like pattern. Each field has its special lesson though 
they may overlap. 

From the American Indian field comes the assurance of growing 
maturity and the need to accord early recognition to young churches 
and to pay more careful attention to the background of indigenous 
culture. From India comes the lesson that administration of church 
work must be given to a recognized body of native Christians with 
missionary participation prepared to decline. China underlines the 
same thought with the emphasis on broader church planning while 
not neglecting individual conversion. From ‘Taiwan comes the appre- 
ciation of the supremacy of a Christian approach while retaining valid 
denominational ideals. Is it really too bad if Mennonites funnel con- 
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verts into a growing Presbyterian church? From Japan comes a re- 
assurance that short-term and long-term missionaries can unite in a 
witness and service program centering in church building. From 
Colombia comes the emphasis on evangelism, though not to the ex- 
clusion of education. From Zaire comes an underlining of the place 
of evangelism and more specifically the question as to what an indig- 
enous church really is. Administration and authority being completely 
transferred, can the Zairian church now show a more Christ-like ver- 
sion of African life than we have seen before? 

From all fields as well as the home base comes the recognition of 
the need for cooperation in all enterprises. This is not only to avoid 
duplication but to learn from each other and to combine available 
resources to meet the super challenges of today. It is evident at home 
in the Council of Mennonite Mission Board Secretaries (COMBS), 
in joint work in the Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission (AIMM), and 
the American Bible Society, as well as other interdenominational or- 
ganizations. On the mission field it is even more evident. The 1971 
report of the executive secretary of the Commission on Overseas 
Mission gives an impressive list of institutions or operations on the 
various mission fields in which joint action is taken with other Chris- 
tian bodies. Only the number of projects on each field can be record- 
ed here: in Africa twelve interdenominational operations are listed; 
in India, eleven; in Japan, five; in Taiwan, seven; in Colombia, four; 
in Lower South America, six. They include educational and medical 
institutions, literature and Bible production, evangelistic efforts, re- 
gional conferences, and relief organizations. All of this emphasizes the 
collective call of all believers to unity in Christian witness. 

The Commission on Overseas Mission rather dramatically recog- 
nized the new turn in church-mission program by calling a Study 
Conference on Goals, Priorities, and Strategy in June 1972. From 
this conference crystallized standards that will give guidance for the 
coming years. Among the eight suggested priorities are emphasized: 
systematic evangelism and church planting, transferring administrative 
authority to national leadership and the training of national leaders, 
stronger emphasis on discipleship, brotherhood, love and peace, eco- 
nomic development in mission-church areas, and more effective prepa- 
ration and in-service training of missionaries. With this the seventies 
should see growing churches and church responsibility on former 
mission fields. 


Chapter 14 


The ‘Work of Education, 
and Publication, 


As we have seen, proposals for education and publication were inti- 
mately tied in with the move for organization of the General Con- 
ference in 1860. A union of congregations was felt necessary to meet 
the challenge of work envisaged. For this united effort there were 
two essentials—literature to inform and stimulate interest, and pre- 
pared workers to serve in new church-sponsored programs. ‘The 
Wadsworth School was the immediate answer to the second, and it 
absorbed conference interest through most of the first two decades. 
Conference attention to the first came more slowly, but once started 
it persisted without interruption. 


- ESTABLISHING A CHURCH ORGAN 


Oberholtzer’s Religioeser Botschafter of 1852 had shortly encoun- 
tered financial difficulties. It was given new life in 1856 by organi- 
zation of a stock company which assumed publication responsibilities. 
In the process the name was changed to Das Christliche Volksblatt 
with Oberholtzer continuing as editor. This periodical was widely 
distributed thoughout General Conference circles and was regarded 
in 1860 as the conference paper, though not an official organ. The 
need for a publication committee was not felt until later. 

In the seventies, new moves, especially as the result of the Russian 
Mennonite immigration, were taking place. —The Mennonite Board of 
Guardians had started a paper, Zur Heimath, directed toward the 
new arrivals. Edited by David Goerz it was first published at Sum- 
merfield, Illinois, in 1875 but later by the Western Publishing Com- 
pany organized by Goerz in Kansas. With the developing interest in 
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a mission to American Indians, the General Conference began the 
mission paper Nachrichten aus der Heidenwelt in 1877, edited by C. J. 
van der Smissen and Christian Schowalter. ‘This was also printed by 
the Western Publishing Company. Change in the Christliche Volks- 
blatt had taken place when the Eastern District assumed responsi- 
bility in 1867, again under a new name, Der Mennonitische Friedens- 
bote. ‘This confusion in church papers led to a proposal in 1878 that, 
for the sake of denominational unity, spiritual growth, and the spread 
of the kingdom of God, the periodicals be amalgamated. A commit- 
tee of three negotiated the merger and prepared plans for the new 
periodical to be known as Christlicher Bundesbote. ‘The first Publi- 
cation Board was then elected and consisted of A. B. Shelly, A. E. 
Funk, S. F. Sprunger, Christian Krehbiel, and Christian Schowalter.’ 
Thus there was inaugurated in 1881 a Publication Board and, in 1882, 
the first official organ of the General Conference. 


S. F. Sprunger served on the first board for twelve years, but some 
of the later members served much longer, notably William Ewert for 
thirty-three years, N. B. Grubb and H. J. Krehbiel each thirty-six 
years, and longest of all, J. F. Lehman continuously for forty-five 
years—1893 to 1938. Most members served eighteen years, and 
after 1950 that was the constitutional limit. 


In 1884 Isaac A. Sommer was called to be the editor of the Bundes- 
bote. Sommer, then thirty-three years of age, was a Wadsworth 
graduate with schoolteaching and mission experience. He served 
until 1911 and much of the time also edited the Kinderbote and, 
after 1905, The Mennonite. He was followed by C. H. van der 
Smissen (1912-1930), son of the Wadsworth professor, and later by 
C. E. Krehbiel (1930-1947). The three edited the Bundesbote for 
sixty years. | 

This highly respected German-language conference paper was pop- 
ular, reaching its highest circulation of 3,000 about 1923. A children’s 
paper, the Kinderbote, was started just three years after the Bundes- 
bote and circulated widely, though limited to about 2,500 maximum 
circulation. Both of these papers suffered from the anti-German 
sentiment of the First World War as well as the growing use of 
English. Decreasing circulation after the twenties led to their trans- 
fer to a Canada base. The Christlicher Bundesbote in particular was 
merged in 1947 with Der Bote. The latter had been started in 1924 
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with D. H. Epp of Rosthern, Saskatchewan, as editor and publisher. 
It was first called Der Mennonitische Immigrantenbote and was di- 
rected toward the new Mennonite immigrants then arriving. The 
merger of the two helped stabilize both and brought the new Bote 
under General Conference sponsorship. 


Growing use of English led three ministers of the Eastern District 
Conference to inaugurate The Mennonite in 1885. This private 
venture was immediately recognized and adopted by the Eastern 
District Conference who published it until 1902.7 By this time the 
General Conference was aware of the wider need for an English 
organ and accepted responsibility for The Mennonite.’ Its circulation 
long remained much lower than the Bundesbote and barely reached 
1,500 by the mid-twenties. However, in the thirties the increase in 
circulation of the English paper and decrease of the German brought 
the two about equal at 2,500 in 1939.* After that The Mennonite 
rapidly took over the field. 


Both papers were stimulated by the challenge presented in the 
forties of: “A General Conference Mennonite paper in every General 
Conference Mennonite home.” A “100 Percent Plan” was presented 
whereby congregations could subscribe for every member family at a 
reduced rate. After ten years of this program 8,000 copies of The 
Mennonite and 2,000 of Der Bote were being issued. This was grati- 
fying, but actually only 78 churches were enrolled out of the 240 
General Conference congregations. The Publication Board was not 
satisfied with reaching only one-third of the churches and proposed a 
new “Plan for Universal Distribution of Our Conference papers.” This 
was an extension of the previous plan and came to be called the 
“Every Home Plan.” It provided that each congregation submit a 
list of member families and addresses. ‘To each would be sent either 
The Mennonite or Der Bote, whichever was preferred. ‘The congre- 
gations were to be invited, but not required, to contribute one dollar 
per family. A deficit balance between income and expense of publi- 
cation was to be recovered by assessment to the conference boards 
served by the papers.° The plan was approved and in a few years 
15,000 copies of The Mennonite and 7,000 of Der Bote were being 
sent out weekly; 211 churches were involved, and it was estimated 
that over 90 percent of the membership was reached by the papers. 


The growth in circulation of the two major church periodicals from 
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under five thousand in the twenties to over twenty thousand in the 
fifties suggests a corresponding development of responsibilities of the 
Board of Publication. Their work included other periodicals also, 
such as the Kinderbote which has been mentioned. After World War I 
this contained about one-half English material until the Junior 
Messenger was started in 1939. ‘Thereafter it served the English- 
speaking children, while the Kinderbote was entirely in German for 
children of German-speaking families largely in Canada and South 
America. 


OTHER PERIODICALS 


Among periodicals must also be mentioned the Bundesbote Kalender. 
First issued in 1885, it contained (besides the almanac) stories, biog- 
raphies, and much historical material. It persisted annually until 1948 
when it was replaced by the Mennonitisches Jahrbuch directed toward 
the German-speaking element of the General Conference and espe- 
cially concerned with refugee and resettlement questions. In the mean- 
time, the annual English Mennonite Yearbook and Almanac had been 
started in the Eastern District in 1895 and transferred to the Menno- 
nite Book Concern in 1925. This carried the almanac, important to 
all rural readers, along with Sunday school material, historical items, 
and conference activities for the year. The nature of the periodical 
changed about 1930 when the almanac was dropped and historical 
matter curtailed. Board and institutional reports filled more pages 
until 1951 when it was renamed the Handbook of Information of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church and limited itself largely to 
personnel and statistics of conference boards, churches, and institutions. 


HyYMNBOOKS 


The General Conference was concerned with a variety of other 
publications also. Hymnbooks ranked high in importance, and the 
first venture of 1872 was an attempt to get the east and west churches 
to use a common book.® It was not too successful; only 300 copies 
were printed and no second edition was necessary. The plates gath- 
ered dust for twenty years and were ordered sold for scrap in 1890." 
At this time the new Publication Board had been organized and was 
able to put out the Gesangbuch mit Noten based on a South German 
Mennonite hymnbook. This came to be widely accepted and was 
popular for fifty years. By 1940 there was little use for a German 
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hymnbook in the United States, but a new Gesangbuch der Menno- 
niten was edited in Canada and published by the Publication Board 
ml O4 Qign | 

A series of hymnbooks in English also appeared. The General Con- 
ference in 1893 authorized the Publication Board “‘to secure a suitable 
English Hymnal and recommend the same for use in our churches.’ 
It soon appeared and was an adaptation of a current hymnbook en- 
titled Many Voices, revised and issued by arrangement with the 
original publishers as the Mennonite Hymnal.’ It was satisfactory 
enough to require a new edition in 1908 but met with much criticism. 
Every session from 1914 to 1923 discussed the matter and finally the 
board was authorized to appoint a committee of three to prepare a 
new English Mennonite hymnbook. Thus there appeared in 1927 the 
first conference-compiled Mennonite Hymn Book.*° It served well for 
a dozen years and was replaced by a new and larger Mennonite 
Hymnary in 1940.% Each of these showed a growing concern for 
music of an authentic Mennonite quality and for suitable worship aids. 
After thirty years of use the latter was in turn replaced by a new 
Mennonite Hymnal (1969) which was the careful effort of a joint 
(Old) Mennonite and General Conference hymnal committee.” 


The work of publication as it developed in the century from 1860 to 
1960 was much influenced by changing conditions and growing con- 
cerns of the conference. Certainly this is seen in periodicals and 
hymnbooks. One senses the growth from a small group of congrega- 
tions to a larger sphere of operation but also the changing language, 
the growing concern for an appreciation of Mennonite heritage, in- 
terest in inter-Mennonite activities, and at the same time a recognition 
of a deeper social impact. 


CATECHISMS 


Other publications, of which there was an increasing number, 
illustrate the same growth and changes. The first conference-sponsored 
catechism for instance was prepared largely by Christian Schowalter 
as a member of a committee of seven appointed in 1878. The manu- 
script was presented to the conference session in 1881, approved and 
arrangements made for publication. It appeared in 1882 under the 
title Katechismus der Christlichen Lehre.** 


Though quite widely used, this official catechism never entirely 
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replaced the earlier Kurze und Einfaeltige Unterweisung aus der 
Heiligen Schrift..* ‘This was the little booklet of European origin that 
J. H. Oberholtzer had found in Canada and reprinted for use of his 
churches in Pennsylvania. It was the Elbing Catechism in 1778, 
widely used among other groups in America. Incidentally, it had 
also been used by many of the Mennonite churches in South Russia. 
This was put into English in the Eastern District in 1848; when the 
General Conference felt the need of an English catechism in 1893, 
this English version was recognized as the General Conference English 
catechism. The same session of the conference in 1896 that authorized 
the revision and publication of the German text authorized publica- 
tion of the English version.*® 


Question and answer catechisms were long in use in the General 
Conference churches, but the question was raised in the 1923 session 
whether our Articles of Faith could not be presented in more “‘fasci- 
nating form.” Perhaps it was this sentiment that brought about the 
appearance in English of C. H. Wedel’s Words to Young Christians 
in 1926. ‘This had long been popular in German, and its translation 
was authorized by the Board of Publication.** 


Many reprints of the first English catechism were made; it was re- 
vised in 1934, in 1937, and again as late as 1962.7 In Canada a 
serious attempt was made to revise and correlate the German and 
English editions of the catechism. Authorized by the Canadian 
Conference in 1958, the Canadian Board of Education produced (in 
1959) a bilingual edition with the corresponding sections on parallel 
pages. In this edition the paragraphs were rearranged so that the 
numbering corresponded, and the different approaches to eschatology 
were reconciled. , 


Catechisms were still hardly “fascinating,” and attempts at other 
more interesting booklets were made. By request of the Board of 
Education, Walter Gering prepared a Catechism Workbook in 1952 
which encouraged more active participation by the student. Later 
yet, in the early sixties, many individuals joined in producing a new 
study book which was put into written form by James Waltner and 
entitled This We Believe. It sought deep involvement ‘and personal 
decision by those enrolled in membership classes and forewarned in the 
preface that “you must decide what you believe,” quite a contrast 
from the earlier days of indoctrination by question and answer. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS © ~ cage 

Other areas of publication need not be discussed in detail. A min- 
ister’s manual was needed, and a committee was appointed in 1884 
to prepare such a Formularbuch. Completion of their work was de- 
layed, and in 1893 a new committee on an English Minister's Manual 
was appointed. Both completed their tasks eventually and, with 
revisions, have supplied this need. Sunday school lesson quarterlies 
and lesson helps were provided as early as 1889 in German, but 
English material was procured from outside sources. By 1923 there 
was agitation for conference-produced literature.*® In time this was 
accomplished, and by 1938 Sunday school quarterlies were being pub- 
lished and a plan for a more complete curriculum was under way. 
Intermediate and senior supplies were available in 1941 and those for 
juniors by 1947. In the fifties came preparation of the graded series 
under joint effort of General Conference and (Old) Mennonite edi- 
tors, resulting in a complete: Living. Faith: graded series by. 1962. 
Closely related to this was the summer vacation Bible school materials 
and the kindergarten curriculum materials available in 1970. 


Undoubtedly the largest single publication, conducted jointly with 
other Mennonite bodies, was the Mennonite Encyclopedia. ‘The work 
was started in 1946 under joint editorship of H. S. Bender and C. 
Henry Smith. A double purpose was expressed, on one hand to 
complete the German Mennonitisches Lexikon and on the other to 
translate and rewrite a suitable English edition. ‘The first volume 
appeared in 1955 and successive volumes followed until the fourth 
and final one in 1959: The work exceeded original’ estimates and 
each volume became larger than the preceding with a total of 3,827 
pages eventually. The actual printing was done at the Mennonite 
Publishing House in Scottdale, Pennsylvania, but the publishing was 
in association with the Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, Hills- 
boro, Kansas, and the Mennonite Publication Office, Newton, Kansas. 


The Publication Board was early troubled with the need for a 
printing press and publication office. In 1884 there was a proposal 
for “our own press” as well as a conference bookstore.”” The General 
Conference accepted an interest-free three-year loan of $1,000 from 
“Welty and Sprunger’” to secure stock for the proposed bookstore. 
“Welty and Sprunger’” was the business. firm of Joel and Daniel Welty 
and S. F. Sprunger of Berne, Indiana. They then became agents for 
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the General Conference in publishing and book distribution, with Joel 
Welty as the manager. In 1893 the name was changed to the Men- 
nonite Book Concern. This served the church well and provided 
profits to recoup the losses of the church periodicals. The Book Con- 
cern failed to get its own press and the conference was repeatedly faced 
with the issue, along with agitation for an office farther to the west. 
As a consequence two new conference bookstores were opened in 1947, 
one at Newton, Kansas, and one at Rosthern, Saskatchewan. The 
problem of a press was solved by negotiation with Bethel College 
whereby there would be joint operation of the Mennonite Press at 
North Newton, Kansas. This merger was effected as of October 1, 
1949.°* A Publication Office was also set up at Newton, Kansas, and 
adopted the name Faith and Life Press. 


This summary of publication work cannot take full account of 
private and district activities, but some intimation of the extent must 
be given. The institutions—schools, hospitals, and homes—had their 
publicity bulletins or journals. There were many contributions by 
private individuals, of which H. P. Krehbiel was outstanding. About 
1900 he founded a Mennonite paper, The Review, which he published 
for five years.** It was a popular forum for the young college men 
who often proclaimed more advanced ideas than were acceptable in 
the more sedate church papers. His Western Book and Publishing 
Company was organized in 1900 and in further moves became the 
Herald Publishing Company in 1920 which continues today. Krehbiel 
was also involved in starting Der Herold (1909-1941), popular in 
German language circles, and in 1923 the Mennonite Weekly Review, 
which has since grown into a widely circulated inter-Mennonite week- 
ly newspaper. Krehbiel’s other literary efforts included a History of 
the General Conference and the booklet War, Peace, and Amity 
(1939) 3 

The Christian Exponent (1924-1928), edited by Vernon Smucker 
and Lester Hostetler, similar to The Review, was from an (Old) 
Mennonite base. It moved into wider circles and posed briefly as an 
all-Mennonite paper. As its sponsors found fellowship in Central 
Conference and the General Conference, the directors decided to 
merge it with The Mennonite. Lester Hostetler, then editor, joined 
The Mennonite staff and for awhile continued his “Christian Expo- 
nent Chat.” : 
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The first district periodical was The Mennonite, sponsored, as we 
have seen, by the Eastern District from 1885 to 1902, when it was 
taken over by the General Conference. ‘The Central Conference, 
before merging with the Middle District, published its own paper, the 
Christian Evangel. It first appeared in 1910 and became a monthly 
that served Central Conference interests. William B. Weaver was 
editor for about fifteen years (1923-25, 1926-38) and R. L. Hartzler 
for the last twenty years (1938-1957). The merged Central District 
replaced it in 1957 with the Central District Reporter. 


The second General Conference district to start a paper was the 
Pacific District, obviously necessary because of the wide geographical 
expanse and lack of other intercommunication. Their Worker's 
Exchange began in 1929 and has continued to the present with a name 
change in 1959 to The Messenger. Other districts have published 
similar papers as the Western District News (1939-) and the Northern 
Light (1942-). 

In Canada, Der Bote served conference interests until a need was 
felt for an English medium. In 1953 the Canadian Mennonite ap- 
peared. It was independent, serving all Mennonite groups, but was 
recognized and subsidized in part by the Conference of Mennonites 
in Canada as their publicity outlet. A successful weekly periodical 
under Frank Epp as editor, it made a valiant effort at survival but 
ended February 1971 when the publishers, D. W. Friesen and Sons of 
Altona, were unwilling to continue covering the large yearly deficit. A 
new English medium, the Mennonite Reporter, with Canadian per- 
spective almost immediately took its place, published biweekly from a 
different Canada base. The Canada Conference supplemented the 
various privately sponsored papers with its own Conference Bulletin 
which first appeared in 1965 and was distributed as an insert in the 
Canadian Mennonite and Der Bote.” 


The district organization varied. Some had separate publication 
committees or boards, and some included publication under duties of 
the education committee. In either case the local committee felt two 
responsibilities. On one hand they served the district with announce- 
ments, reports, and interchurch communication to promote a sense of 
district solidarity. This was most important where there was a large 
area with difficult communication or where there were diverse ele- 
ments needing integration. On the other hand, they regarded them- 
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selves as district representatives of the respective boards of the General 
Conference. In this they promoted the wider conference programs 
and introduced literature and resources available from the central 
offices. ) 


EDUCATION 

Mennonites have always been concerned about education, espe- 
cially as related to home and church. The proper training of children 
was necessary if they would, in a voluntary society; make the right 
choices. Consequently the earliest American settlements invariably 
started parochial primary schools. This was true in Pennsylvania in 
the eighteenth century.** With the coming of the Pennsylvania school 
law of 1834, private schools began to give way and were practically 
eliminated by mid-century. ‘They were operating in J. H. Ober- 
holtzer’s earlier days but did not appear in the movement he spear- 
headed. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

Farther west where frontier conditions still prevailed, the more re- 
cent immigrants again established their traditional church schools. The 
Gemeindeschule of the Zion Mennonite Church near Donnellson, Io- 
wa, was one of the best in the Middle District and persisted longest. 
It opened in 1853 with Christian Schowalter, a recent arrival from 
Germany, as the teacher. He retained the position for over thirty 
years and was chosen as pastor also, serving the church until the year 
of his death in 1907. The school term was eight months at first but 
was later reduced to three months of studies in German supplementing 
five months of public schoolwork. An earlier school in the Swiss con- 
gregation near Bluffton, Ohio, was started in 1838 but was discon- 
tinued as the public schools took over. In Summerfield, Illinois, the 
church school was started in 1860, meeting first in a corncrib, later in 
homes, and finally in its own school building. The Bethel Church in 
Missouri called M. S. Moyer from Pennsylvania to open their school 
in 1878. He remained for twenty years. The school term of most of 
these was but a few months each year with emphasis on Bible and the 
German language. All suffered as the public schools were organized 
and generally patronized.” 

Still farther west in Kansas a remarkable development of parochial 
schools occurred among the Mennonite immigrants from Russia. Their 
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experience with schools in Russia and the disorganized situation of 
western schooling in the 1870s prompted them to start schools im- 
mediately. Alexanderwohl had three schools already in the winter of 
1874; others followed rapidly. Some were held in homes, some in the 
typical “mud’’ buildings. The Western District Conference grew out 
of the meeting called in 1877 to regularize the schools. Texts and 
procedures were discussed and a system set up involving local elemen- 
tary schools and a central teacher training school. The Emmental 
Central School of 1882, followed by the Halstead School of 1883, and 
finally Bethel College were developments of the system.”° 


By the end of the century the school system was fully developed. 
In the thirty churches reporting to the Western District Conference 
in 1898 there were forty-two schools.** The term was often not over 
three months, but standards were set and attempt made at inspection 
and regulation. As late as 1916 seventeen of the thirty-two churches 
were still conducting schools. The anti-German sentiment of World 
War I period brought opposition and even a state law against foreign 
language schools. Though the law was later voided by the Supreme 
Court, the schools found it impossible to function and never recovered 
from that blow.” 


In the northern states the situation was slightly different, for public 
schools were already operating. Hence, there grew up a dual system 
with parallel public and parochial schools. A German institute was 
established in Mountain Lake, Minnesota, in the eighties and operated 
for three years under I. J. Bargen and J. J. Balzer. Later Balzer be- 
came superintendent of the Mountain Lake public schools. Parochial 
schools were started also by the Bruderthaler and the Bergthal church- 
es. One writer estimates that perhaps fifteen individuals taught pri- 
vately in homes.”? In 1901 the German school was resurrected in 
Mountain Lake by Balzer and supported by a German School Society. 
Quite commodious quarters were erected and the second year saw 106 
students and three teachers. The purpose of the school was stated by 
the principal and, since it is applicable to all parochial efforts, may 
well be repeated here: 


The object of the school is to prepare young people for their life’s calling. It 
aims to assist them in acquiring a thorough knowledge of German, history, both 
sacred and profane, and literature. It endeavors to lead them into the funda- 
mental principles of our own beloved church, into its history of suffering and 
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missions, and to prepare them for work in the Sunday school and the congre- 
gation. For day school teachers it offered a splendid opportunity to acquire the 
necessary knowledge.*° 


The greatest development of German schools was reached prior to 
World War I; after 1917 they were eclipsed by the public schools. 


The founding of Freeman College came at this time as the need 
was recognized to prepare day school and Sunday school teachers, to 
ground youth in the Mennonite faith, and to teach the German 
language. A committee was chosen by the Northern District in 1900 
and authorized to take preliminary steps. Classes started in the fall 
of 1903 with 109 students.** 


CANADIAN MENNONITE SCHOOLS 


In Canada a somewhat similar situation with modifications existed. 
Mennonite immigrants there in the seventies were granted complete 
freedom and control of language and schools and proceeded to set up 
a school system modeled after that of their colonies in Russia. Smith 
tells the story of their gradual disintegration in quality, the attempt to 
improve through the Gretna teachers’ training school under H. H. 
Ewert, his work as government inspector of Mennonite schools, and 
the gradual transformation of many into public schools.*? Here again 
the war brought suppression of the use of German and more strict 
control of schools. ‘This was the occasion which stimulated the Old 
Colony Mennonites to begin their emigration in 1922 to Mexico where 
freedom was promised. 


The renewed immigration of the twenties brought new congrega- 
tions into the Conference of Mennonites in Canada and more pressure 
for the use of German and the training of youth. By 1930 there were 
twenty-five churches represented in the conference, the two largest 
being the Bergthal group and the Rosenorter group.** ‘The previous 
year the matter of youth and the responsibility of the conference 
toward education had been emphasized and a committee of five ap- 
pointed to study and report. The committee urged that support be 
given the two older schools at Gretna and Rosthern to prepare teach- 
ers and that each of the two add special Bible classes. A commission 
was recommended to arrange a series of circulating Bible courses and 
to search out and recommend teachers for appointment to school 
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vacancies. ‘Thereafter each session of the conference had its report on 
schools and their progress. 

It appears that most of the elementary instruction was in public or 
“district” schools. Saskatchewan so reported in 1930, adding that 
where the district was entirely Mennonite it was possible to teach much 
religion and German language as well as the other subjects. In cities 
it was often different and little religious instruction possible. A Sas- 
katchewan Mennonite School Council had been founded in 1927 and 
was promoting summer schools and Sunday school classes along with 
youth and music societies.** Manitoba also reported the passing of 
Mennonite private schools and the attempt to supplement public 
schools with teaching in religion and German. 

From 1930 on, three agencies in Canada inherited the responsi- 
bility for Christian education apart from what was possible in the 
public schools. There were the Bible schools, the Sunday schools, and 
the youth societies. Each successive session of the conference paid 
much attention to them. Bible schools, by the end of the decade, were 
found in churches in every province. Vineland, for instance, reported 
their third year of operation in 1939. There were three teachers and 
thirty-two students, three classes per evening for two nights each week 
during five winter months.*® Others were more or less similar. In 
1940 sixteen Bible schools were reported with 229 students. Every 
province was urged to have enough schools to train young people in 
Bible and the German language. Interest decreased as the use of 
German became less popular among the youth, and a bare one-half 
dozen persisted to mid-century. In the meantime, a higher Bible 
school was proposed and eventually appeared: Canadian Mennonite 
Bible College, founded at Winnipeg in 1947. The attention to Sun- 
day schools and youth organization persisted and became major con- 
cerns of the conference. 


GROWING ATTENTION TO EDUCATION 

Reference so far has been to the various districts and their activities 
in education rather than the General Conference itself. Each area had 
its parochial schools which lasted about as long as interest in retaining 
the mother tongue was a consideration. Each then resorted to Sunday 
schools and Saturday, or vacation, schools to supplement the secular 
school program. Sunday schools in particular were eagerly adopted 
and in General Conference churches met no opposition.“* Youth or- 
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ganizations also came under the district education committees and 
were often known as Christian Endeavor. The dates of adoption of 
the various agencies varied, but the sequence was the same. 


In spite of the activity of local congregations and district confer- 
ences in school matters, the General Conference in its sessions for the 
thirty years following the close of the Wadsworth Institute showed 
little concern for education. ‘Two reasons suggest themselves: the 
hesitancy to get involved in another disappointment like the Wads- 
worth experience, and absorption with other causes that demanded 
attention. Incidentally also, the most necessary work was being done 
at other levels. Education eventually did come back to the General 
Conference as a major concern, and a Board of Education was offi- 
cially authorized in 1914. The approach to this is of some interest 
and centers about two rather obvious factors: attendance of young 
Mennonites at colleges and schools of higher education, and a broad- 
ening of the concept of education. 


In the years about 1900 the first generation of Mennonite young 
men attended college and seminary; further, they returned to work in 
the church. Their names are now well known as conference leaders 
of the first part of the century. H. J. Krehbiel graduated from 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, St. Louis, in 1892; Christian 
Krehbiel’s sons, H. P. and C. E. Krehbiel, the former from Oberlin 
Seminary, 1897, the latter, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, and Berlin University, Germany; Peter J. Wedel, 
University of Kansas, 1895; N. C. Hirschy, Oberlin College and 
Seminary, 1897 and 1898; J. W. Kliewer, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
1901; S. K. Mosiman, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 1897, 
and later McCormick Theological Seminary; S. M. Musselman, 
Reformed Episcopal Seminary, 1902; J. H. Langenwalter, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, 1904, and Oberlin Seminary later. Not to be omit- 
ted was probably the first American Mennonite woman college grad- 
uate, Bertha Kinsinger, later to be Mrs. Rudolphe Petter, graduating 
from Wittenberg College in 1896. From the (Old) Mennonite 
Church there were such men as N. E. Byers and C. Henry Smith who 
later became active in the General Conference. 


These young men met the ideas fermenting in circles outside of the 
Mennonite church. They wrote about them in H. P. Krehbiel’s 
Review, raising social, political, and religious questions as well as con- 
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troversial matters. Byers discussed ‘““The School as a Social Institu- 
tion,” Kliewer wrote on “Hull House” and ‘“The Christian Citizen,” 
H. O. Kruse on “Science and Religion,” Smith on “The Language of 
the Bible,” and Hirschy on “Higher Criticism.” Toying with: such 
new ideas had a certain attraction for the young students, and Hirschy 
asserted that “our young people have found that outside of our con- 
gregational walls there is somewhat of. good and especially very much 
good in the fields of education.’”*’ With these men and others like 
them there came a new note into discussions on education. “Personal 
development”’ in addition to service in the church, the “demands of 
our time” as well as the needs of our people put a new light on the 
purpose of education. 

This somewhat different approach to higher education in the church 
in these years as the colleges were being established was not allowed to 
pass unchallenged. Criticisms broke out against strange practices as 
alumni banquets and Halloween parties and against too free delibera- 
tion on such questions as faith and reason. If Bluffton College may 
be taken as an illustration, much of the unnecessary criticism disap- 
peared with time, and far-out ideas were trimmed to a more moderate 
view acceptable to the church in general. ‘The schoolmen were loyal 
to the church. | 

The General Conference Board of Education came into existence 
during the first two decades of the century incidental to this hesitant 
approach to education. The 1902 session of the conference limited 
its action on education to a single resolution urging youth of the church 
to attend the new Mennonite higher schools “in as far as they provide 
opportunity for spiritual upbuilding.”** Even this led S. M. Mussel- 
man (just out of seminary) to write, “There seems to be a feeling in 
the conference that we need to support schools and higher education 
more than we have ever done.””** 


Boarp oF EpucaTION ESTABLISHED 

At the session in 1905 an entire afternoon was devoted to a survey 
of educational work and school problems, following which one reso- 
lution expressed satisfaction and thanks for the efforts of the school- 
men, and another provided that “‘henceforth the college and school- 
work shall find a place on the program of the General Conference.” 
Thus the 1908 session found two papers assigned for survey of school- 
work and its problems. Lively discussion followed and as a result a 
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committee of five was authorized “to consider the question of educa- 
tion and offer a recommendation before the next session of confer- 
ence.”*® This committee, though admittedly temporary, was the fore- 
runner of the Board of Education. During the interim they made a 
study by questionnaire of the attitude toward ministerial education. 
They found general agreement on the desirability of thorough traiming 
in biblical subjects and Mennonite history and doctrine; opmions dif- 
fered, however, as to whether it should be in a Mennonite school or 
in a variety of seminaries. The report concluded with the recom- 
mendation that the conference create a Board of Education of six 
members similar to the other conference boards. Their duties as out- 
lined included rather broad powers: (a) devise ways to promote 
Christian education in general, (b) study the existing preparatory 
schools and endeavor to increase their efficiency, (c) imvestigate the 
college work and endeavor to make it as efficient as possible, and 
(d) make arrangements for training of prospective workers for church 
and mission fields.** ‘This was farther than the conference was ready 
to authorize, and a new committee was appointed with instructions to 
continue studying the matter. 

This new committee seems rather impressive today m its member- 
ship: J. W. Kliewer, S. K. Mosiman, S. M. Grubb, J. H. Langen- 
walter, and S. S. Haury. After thorough study they repeated the 
recommendation for a Board of Education but outlined its duties some- 
what more modestly, including responsibility to develop Sunday school 
work and church schools, promote religious training im the public 
schools, assist in the establishment of courses of instruction that meet 
the needs of Mennonite youth, establish a fund to assist needy students 
and grant financial aid to Mennonite educational mstitutions as 
possible.*” The conference thereupon, in 1914, approved the proposed 
board but eliminated the item of granting financial aid to educational 
institutions as a responsibility. 

The Board of Education thus established had a rather tenuous con- 
nection with the educational institutions of the General Conference. 
It was entirely advisory and the elimination of power to grant fiman- 
cial aid removed any effective control that the board might have 
wished to exert. One of the members noted a difference between this 
board and other boards: 


The Board of Education has no property to manage, no workers to appoint, 
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and nobody’s activities to direct. There is no school, high or low, except in 
some mission fields, that is owned by the General Conference and that might 
be assigned to the Board of Education for management. . . . In this respect then 
the Board finds itself in a unique position. It is like a king without a kingdom 
to govern. . . 

But if it may not govern, it may lead. . . . Its first duty will be that of investi- 
gation. . . . Next would follow the dissemination of the ideals and conclusion 
of the Board and a propaganda for their adoption and utilization by the 
churches.*% 


Pursuing the policy of investigating, suggesting, and leading, the 
Board of Education accomplished important work in the succeeding 
years. Each member of the board was given an area of special con- 
cern, later referred to as a department. The 1917 assignments were 
as follows: ** 


Biol ed Sar gT LST wich ty tel erode eheniieta abana te ke Dimi eink alba una hh Family, children 
Department of the Home 

Fe Wert ¢ cate me tte fe et eeat PA rene, oh Rao Oe Elementary schools 
Department of Pichi Schools 

DOM ee ICICTEN LMR: SOEPORRE RE te oh ameeat se anMtL Ee Week BU, Cams Middle schools 
Department of Middle Schools 

dali aiangenwaltery.. acy as foe pbivas. ea yas Sunday school and young people 
Department of Sunday School and Christian Endeavor 

MAGE PSORLINCOSUTNI ATI CEO: 8hs ite gt Read DRS LRL ht eke oe a Teacher preparation 
Department of Preparation of Teachers 

NINE Ses Te BOT RET Se ME AT OE Goat ADIRS AP NN Ar acd th SS en Literature 


Department of Mennonite Literature 


Studies were made in these areas and reports of their work sum- 
marized at each session of the General Conference. The parochial 
schools previously discussed drew their attention in the early years, but 
in 1917 it was noted that they were being more and more discontinued. 
In 1921 forty-three of primary grade were reported as operating, but 
difficulties were increasing, and after 1923 reports contain practically 
no reference to this type of school. The problem then was: What 
should take its place? 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Sunday schools were the most obvious immediate answer to reli- 
gious education. They were found in all congregations, and regular 
attendance was reported. Securing lesson materials was a common 
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problem, and for this the Board of Education surveyed available mate- 
rial and recommended suitable courses in German and English. They 
paid attention to graded material which was at that time becoming 
popular. Standards were devised and a rating scale for Sunday 
schools was prepared, based on ten essential points.. A teacher train- 
ing course was designed. With the thirties, lesson ‘helps from seven- 
teen different publishing houses were reported, and the variety of 
materials and lack of uniformity caused the board to recommend that 
the conference take steps to issue its own Sunday school helps. The 
following year a quarterly for senior classes was begun, and a complete 
line appeared in succeeding years. 


YOUTH — 

One of the most important steps of the Board of Education was the 
sympathetic support of the youth program which appeared on the 
horizon in the twenties. The board appreciated the possibilities of the 
young people’s retreats at a time when elsewhere there was much 
criticism. In 1928 the board secretary was sent to visit the retreats, 
money was loaned to help them, and a committee aided in coordinat- 
ing their work. The conferencewide Young People’s Union was en- 
couraged, two of its members were invited to meet regularly with the 
board, and assistance was given in publishing a young people’s paper. 
The board was interested in college students and in 1935 secured 
authority to start a loan fund, the Se rane of which was reported 
in 1938 along with rules for its administration.” 


COLLEGES RECOGNIZED 

In the earlier years the Board of Education made no attempt to 
consider the problems of the colleges. Lack of experience in this field 
and the concern over other types of work were sufficient reasons. Fur- 
thermore, the colleges had no definite status in relation to the General 
Conference There were three institutions that aspired to college 
erade—Bethel College of Newton, Kansas; Bluffton College of Bluff- 
ton, Ohio; and Freeman College of i yezawner: South Dakota. Bethel 
College was the first of the three to be established. Its predecessor, the 
Halstead Fortbildungsschule, had been directly under the Western 
District Conference, but in the transformation Bethel College trans- 
ferred to a newly organized governing body not officially related to 
that conference. Bluffton, originally the child of the Middle District 
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Conference, had also reorganized to operate under an inter-Mennonite 
board with only limited conference responsibility. Freeman College, 
similarly, was under the management of a corporation composed of 
church members but not responsible to the conference. Thus, while 
they ministered to the General Conference churches and in a sense 
were conference schools, they did not report at General Conference 
sessions. ‘Their activities were uncorrelated and at times in compe- 
tition. None in the twenties was accredited though their work was 
well recognized. 


The Board of Education was sympathetic to the colleges, apprecia- 
tive of their contribution to the church, and aware of their problems. 
College men served on the board. S. K. Mosiman, president of 
Bluffton College, was a member for over twenty-five years (1908- 
1935); J. H. Langenwalter, on the faculty of Bethel College (also 
dean and later president) was a member of the initial committee and 
a longtime board member (1908-1932). In 1923, with Mosiman as 
chairman and Langenwalter as secretary, the board turned attention 
to the colleges. Langenwalter’s report as secretary emphasized the 
“closer relationship between the schools and the churches and a clearer 
conception of the opportunities and the duties of the schools within 
the pale of the General Conference.” He credited this in part to the 
work of the board and looked forward to greater emphasis in the 
future.*® Mosiman followed with a paper entitled “United Campaign 
for Education in the General Conference.’’*’ 


Mosiman’s paper pertained particularly to the colleges and was an 
attempt to clarify and emphasize their relation to the conference and, 
in turn, conference responsibilities to the colleges. Much of the un- 
necessary criticism could be avoided, he wrote, by the colleges stating 
more clearly the content of their education, and indicating the differ- 
ence between Christian education and mere knowledge, and by active- 
ly building a right sentiment on the part of parents and youth. He 
proposed that the colleges be raised to standard colleges—Bethel and 
Bluffton as full colleges and Freeman as a junior college. He outlined 
the requirements in terms of faculty, buildings, equipment, and en- 
dowment and urged the conference to endorse a campaign to meet 
these requirements and the schools to unite in such a program. The 
conference replied with a resolution giving general approval to his 
recommendations. 
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This 1923 session probably marks a turning point in conference 
relations to the colleges. The proposed campaign got under way, 
though throttled later by the depression so that hoped-for results were 
delayed a decade. From the conference side, the new relation was 
evident by the decision in 1929 that the work of the different institu- 
tions would be presented at conference sessions by representatives of 
the schools.** The colleges were thereafter on the conference program. 
The board continued in helpful relationship and even proposed at one 
time that the General Conference have representatives on each college 
board. The idea was welcomed, but there were some constitutional 
difficulties in carrying it out. 


Other responsibilities as preparation of literature were assigned to 
the Board of Education by the conference, mentioning specifically 
material for the Mennonite Yearbook and Almanac and peace lessons 
for Sunday schools, besides Mennonite literature in general. The 
board’s Department of Mennonite Literature under D. H. Richert 
responded with suggestions of suitable printed matter available and 
with articles for the church papers. 


In the first half of the century the Board of Education had been 
concerned with several matters of importance and had made some 
contribution to their progress. Summarizing, there would be: the 
parochial schools, which were later largely abandoned; the Sunday 
school, which attempted to replace the old church schools; youth work 
as seen in young people’s societies and retreats; the colleges, their rec- 
ognition and relation to the conference; and a modest attempt at 
production of Mennonite literature. To these might be added an 
attention to ministerial training and seminary education, but this was 
largely a postwar concern and belongs to the next period. World 
War II changed things and widened some of the board activities and 
education in general far beyond previous experience. 


PosTWAR ACTIVITIES 

The decade of the forties was a transition period. The World War 
slowed down many educational activities as college students were 
called away to various forms of service. Bethel College enrollment 
dropped from the previous high of 527 in 1939-40 to 320 in 1943-44; 
Bluffton lost over 50 percent of the students.*® The war also brought 
added duties in such lines as institutes in Civilian Public Service camps. 
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The real expansion of educational work came following the war as 
young men returned to pick up their previous programs and start new 
ones. By the fifties the board became involved in more activities 
than ever before. 


OBJECTIVES RESTUDIED 


The Board of Education paused time and again to examine the 
place of education and its purpose in the church program. In 1941, 
reflecting current world conditions by reference to paganism, commu- 
nism, fascism, and militarism, the board urged spiritual weapons to 
meet these assaults and said: 


We must create a Christian atmosphere in an unchristian world. 
It must be done through a process of education in which religion is given a 
proper emphasis and Christ made central.5° 


In 1950 they reiterated that religious education in home, church, and 
Christian schools was imperative to preserve the faith, but added that 
“education is no substitute for conversion and regeneration.”** In 
1965 they insisted that “the church has only one mission . . . that is to 
make Jesus Christ known to the world and accomplish the mission 
that Jesus himself came to achieve.” Among the Spirit’s many gifts 
to the church is teaching, and in the context of the one mission, 
Christian education is a ministry ‘“‘undergirding the church’s total 
work of worship, witness, and work.’’*? ‘This emphasized the status 
of the teaching ministry in the church and concluded, ‘““The teacher 
is not a second-class citizen in the kingdom.” Consciousness of purpose 
and a consecration to ministry was proclaimed and visualized by a 
massing of all educational workers on the platform at the General 
Conference session in 1947 and again in 1950 with a formal service 
of dedication.” 


It was from this kind of approach that the later educational work 
of the conference must be viewed. It is no longer a side issue but 
central and integral to growth of the church. There is an added 
seriousness and intensity to postwar educational efforts besides the en- 
larged scope. One indication of this, and essential to it, was the 
addition of an executive secretary to the board staff in 1947. The 
need had been felt earlier, and J. H. Langenwalter had served in 
1945 as minister at large for the two boards—Education and Publi- 
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cation. About 1947 Ronald von Riesen began part-time service as 
executive secretary and in 1950 full-time. He was followed shortly by 
D. C. Wedel (1951-52) and then by Willard Claassen for a sixteen- 
year period (1952-68). 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The institutions of the General Conference continued much as be- 
fore; yet there were changes. The old parochial schools were gone, 
replaced by high schools or Bible schools, or “Christian Academies.” 
Those of long-standing in Canada—Mennonite Collegiate Institute 
at Gretna (1889) and German English Academy at Rosthern (1904) 
——upgraded their work to include some college courses. The Rosthern 
school actually changed its name to Rosthern Junior College, paid off 
old prewar debts, entered a $400,000 building program in the sixties. 
A new high-school-grade institution was opened in Leamington, 
Ontario, in 1945 under the name United Mennonite Educational 
Institute. Five Canadian Bible schools of high school grade were also 
recognized in the fifties: United Mennonite, located at St. Catharines, 
Ontario; Elim at Altona, Manitoba; Rosthern at Rosthern, Saskatch- 
ewan (distinct from the college at first but later merged); Swift 
Current at Swift Current, Saskatchewan; and Bethel at Abbotsford, 
British Columbia. As of the mid-fifties the high schools were growing, 
but attendance at Bible schools was dropping, giving concern for their 
future.** 


In the United States a series of Bible academies were operating in 
the mid-fifties. Oklahoma Bible Academy was the one most closely 
related to the General Conference, but there were others in which 
General Conference people were associated.” While schools of high 
school grade reported at the early postwar sessions of the General 
Conference, with the passing of time and multiplication of other 
interests they received less attention and tended to become the concern 
of district conferences. 


HiIcHER EDUCATION 


As to postwar higher education, the colleges quickly recovered in 
enrollment and then exceeded all previous figures. For twenty years, 
each year brought larger and larger numbers of students along with 
demands for enlarged faculty, housing, and other facilities. Bethel 
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College increased its total enrollment from 574 for the year 1947-48 
to 677 for the year 1967-68; Bluffton College in the same period went 
from 333 to 778. °° Canadian Mennonite Bible College started as a 
high-level Bible school in a large residence building in 1947, soon 
erected its own plant, shifted gradually toward more work in English, 
and eventually secured academic recognition by establishing a rela- 
tionship with the University of Manitoba. Conrad Grebel College, 
established in 1964 at Waterloo, Ontario, demonstrated a new ap- 
proach to Mennonite higher education by organizing as an inter- 
Mennonite residential college in affiliation with a provincial univer- 
sity.’ While less a General Conference institution than the other 
colleges, it was of no little interest to the conference and the Board of 
Education. 

Reports of the colleges in the sixties reflect changes apart from 
growth. It was a perplexing time for both faculty and students. New 
social problems were presented—nuclear war, Vietnam struggle, popu- 
lation explosion, automation. Foreign students and overseas experi- 
ence of students and faculty gave an international viewpoint. Tradi- 
tional church programs and academic curriculum were called in ques- 
tion; old standards of conduct were scrutinized and often rejected. 
Perhaps because of this, it was also a time of inner growth. Inter- 
college cooperation in the Association of Mennonite and Affiliated 
Colleges had appeared soon after the war. It appeared also in coop- 
eration with other colleges in the local areas in certain academic affairs 
as courses and telecasts. Inter-Mennonite relations particularly were 
promoted in seminars and student services. 

Perhaps most significant was the renewed emphasis on the im- 
portance of church-college relationships. Bethel College, in a new 
charter in 1961, provided for members of the Board of Directors to be 
elected directly by the Western and Pacific district conferences. rather 
than nominated subject to confirmation. Bluffton had a similar pro- 
vision for the Eastern and Central districts. Freeman was moving in 
that direction also, and Rosthern Junior College, the same year, was 
officially accepted by the Saskatchewan Conference as their school.” 
This was not purely an appeal for financial aid but a realization that 
in the questioning of traditional views, both college and church needed 
a united front. Orville Voth, in his president’s report on Bethel 
College to the Western District Conference in 1970 expressed it in this 
manner: 
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The college finds its unique purpose in its church relatedness, and it is in this 
relationship that the church can be most effective in a world that is increasingly 
rejecting the image of the traditional church. Indeed, it seems to me that there 
is a necessary relationship between these two institutions upon which depends 
the credibility of their claims to be servants of Jesus Christ in today’s desperate 
world.5® 


The Board of Education changed its Committee on Christian Edu- 
cation to a Committee on Christian Higher Education and promoted 
the closer college-conference tie-in. The necessity for Christian higher 
education was stressed “to provide the integration of so-called secular 
learning and the Christian faith,” especially in this day when there is 
increasing danger that the Mennonite tradition will dissipate.®° David 
Schroeder, on behalf of the board, directed a careful study on higher 
education. His report in 1968 provided insights with implications for 
the future.°* One which secured implementation was setting up a 
Commission on Higher Education for which an executive secretary 
was appointed in the person of Marvin J. Dirks, Jr. His report in 
1971 showed a close study of the current situation with regard to the 
direction church colleges take. ‘The board and the colleges were 
getting closer together than ever before. : 

Two new types of educational activity were introduced into con- 
sideration of the Board of Education: nursing education, and the 
seminary for ministerial training. Nursing education had long been 
carried on by the hospitals as part of their program. ‘Two hospitals 
related to the General Conference had a recognized professional train- 
ing school for nurses—the Bethel Hospital at Newton, Kansas, and the 
Mennonite Hospital at Bloomington, Illinois. In 1948 a committee 
was appointed to study the nursing profession and training among 
Mennonites. The growing recognition of this work was indicated in 
the General Conference constitution revision of 1950 when nursing 
education was included in the areas of concern of the new Educa- 
tional Institutions Committee. Thereafter the board included a re- 
port on nursing education along with reports of the schools. Changes 
in the nursing profession and its upgrading to a four-year college- 
sponsored program were typical questions for study.® 


SEMINARY EDUCATION 
The Board of Education first became officially involved in the 
seminary question in 1938 when the General Conference authorized 
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its Executive Committee along with the Board of Education to work 
with the board of Witmarsum Theological Seminary in modifying the 
old program and reopening a Bible school and seminary. The com- 
plete story thus goes back to a much earlier time. 


Graduate seminary training was first introduced among the Men- 
nonites of America in 1913 in a move toward inter-Mennonite coop- 
eration in higher education. Since cooperation in seminary education 
has been the characteristic of the later moves, it is interesting to 
observe that the beginning was on this note also. As of that time, the 
three Mennonite colleges—Bethel, Goshen, and Bluffton—were just 
emerging from academies into four-year colleges. Goshen’s first four- 
year college graduates were in 1910, Bethel’s first class in 1912, and 
Bluffton was to wait until 1915 for A.B. graduates. In this urge for 
expansion, it is not strange that graduate theological study should also 
be proposed. The difficulty in all of this was that in every case, as 
the Bluffton College story says, “the colleges grew in advance of the 
desires of the constituencies that were supposed to support them.”®* 
Hence a broader base of support was needed than any one college had. 
This was especially true in graduate theological education. The 
obvious solution was cooperation. 


In 1912 the colleges were not only introducing new curriculums but 
were also in the hands of new administrators. Goshen College had 
been under N. E. Byers as president for over a decade, but J. E. 
Hartzler was added as dean in 1911. S. K. Mosiman had just as- 
sumed the presidency of Bluffton College in 1910, and J. W. Kliewer 
of Bethel College in 1911. It was thus a time of expectancy and open 
to new considerations. The first suggestion of collaboration in grad- 
uate theological education seems to have come from the (Old) Men- 
nonite side. J. E. Hartzler in his new position asked whether it might 
not be advisable to offer a course leading to a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree.” N. E. Byers had already informally raised the question 
whether it might not be a good plan to have one institution of higher 
education serving all Mennonites, but in this he received no encour- 
agement. In 1912 he became more explicit by proposing to the new 
president of Bethel College that cooperation in theological education 
might be a next step. Kliewer consulted with Mosiman and eventual- 
ly all three college presidents got together in December 1912.°° 


Out of this and later discussions came the plan for one college com- 
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bined with a theological seminary to be supported by all branches of 
the Mennonites. This was the move that resulted in 1914 in the 
reorganization of Central Mennonite College, the child of the Middle 
District Conference, into Bluffton College and Mennonite Seminary 
under a board composed of five branches of the Mennonites.** The 
five Mennonite bodies were the General Conference, the Central Con- 
ference, the Mennonite Brethren in Christ (later Missionary Church), 
the Defenseless Mennonites (later Evangelical Mennonite Church), 
and the (Old) Mennonites. It should be understood that at the begin- 
ning, all board members were without official appointment by their 
respective church bodies and that only the first three ever took official 
action. ‘The third was only partially involved and eventually with- 
drew. 


As a cooperative move the new Mennonite seminary failed to se- 
cure the wide church approval and support that the original plan 
envisaged. None of the cooperating bodies was ready at that time 
for full support of a theological seminary nor for the degree of coop- 
eration that would have been required. Yet the seminary did effect 
a certain cooperation in advance of its day, for one of the original 
proponents N. E. Byers transferred to the new institution along with 
C. Henry Smith and later others from the (Old) Mennonite back- 
ground, such as P. E. Whitmer and A. E. Kreider. J. E.. Hartzler 
became president of the seminary in 1921 when the Mennonite semi- 
nary as a department of Bluffton College was reorganized to be an 
independent institution under the name of Witmarsum Theological 
Seminary. J. H. Langenwalter, president of Bethel College (1910-11 
and again 1921-24), came from the Western District to be dean of 
the seminary in 1915. 


Witmarsum Theological Seminary then continued independent of 
Bluffton College, though on the same campus, until 1931. Apart from 
the association of faculty members from different backgrounds, there 
was also a mingling of students from many sectors of the Mennonite 
world and from non-Mennonite sources. The fifteen years of opera- 
tion at Bluffton contributed much to understanding between the rep- 
resentatives of these various sections. It especially contributed to a 
sense of unity between widely separated districts of the General Con- 
ference and to the eventual merging of the Central Conference with 
the General Conference. 
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The closing of Witmarsum, when it came in 1931, was unfortunate. 
There are many reasons given, yet no one clear cause. The financial 
troubles of depression days were present but not determinative; the 
theological controversies of the twenties no doubt had some bearing; 
the decrease of students in the last few years and especially the de- 
crease in Mennonite students was disturbing. There was criticism 
that it was a Mennonite school conducted for non-Mennonite students, 
and that it was an eastern school supported by western funds for 
western students. Perhaps more significant was the uncertain direc- 
tion on the part of the administration. President Hartzler became 
convinced that the future of the seminary lay in association with a 
larger institution. For this there were various suggestions: Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary (now United Theological Seminary) in Day- 
ton, Ohio; Hartford Theological Seminary in Connecticut; and 
Bethany Biblical Seminary in Chicago. Eventually Hartzler resigned 
to take a teaching position in the Near East and later at Hartford 
Theological Seminary. With his resignation the board decided to 
close the school for a year while plans for reorganization could be 
considered. 


Attempts to reopen Witmarsum in the next few years failed, and the 
Board of Education prompted the General Conference to more serious 
action. Thus, by resolution in 1938 the Board of Education and the 
Executive Committee of the conference were authorized to work with 
the Witmarsum Board to propose a plan for reviving ministerial train- 
ing under General Conference auspices. More details of the story are 
found in the Central District history and in conference reports. It 
was felt that any new move must officially involve the General Con- 
ference as a whole and allow cooperation on an even larger base if 
possible. The new institution was to be called Mennonite Biblical 
Seminary and to be governed by a board elected by the General 
Conference with such other bodies as might wish to participate and 
with advisory members from the colleges and the Witmarsum alumni.” 
The Central Conference participated heartily in the planning. Wit- 
marsum assets were turned over to the new board. The (Old) 
Mennonites were approached at this time also, as they were reor- 
ganizing their Goshen College Bible department into a full-fledged 
seminary, but the time was not yet ripe for closer association. 
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MENNONITE BIBLICAL SEMINARY 


Mennonite Biblical Seminary was accordingly started in Chicago in 
1945 with Abraham Warkentin as president. He gave unstintingly 
of his energy until death overtook him after two years. The new 
institution operated in affiliation with Bethany Biblical Seminary (of 
the Church of the Brethren) in Chicago. This relationship continued 
for thirteen years while the Mennonite Biblical Seminary accumulated 
sizable physical facilities for residential and administrative purposes 
and joined with Bethany Biblical Seminary in classwork and _ theo- 
logical discussions. By the end of the first decade a staff of seven 
full-time members included S. F. Pannabecker, president; John T. 
Neufeld, business manager; Andrew R. Shelly, director of public re- 
lations; Magdalen Friesen, librarian; faculty members, Donovan E. 
Smucker, Marvin J. Dirks, Sr., and Jacob J. Enz. Mention should 
be made of Katie Andres, who served as librarian in the early years, 
and C. J. Dyck and the Harders, Leland and Bertha, who assisted 
part-time in Chicago and joined in the later move when it came. 
Enrollment varied from twenty-five to forty-five during those years; 
by 1959 a total of 198 different students had taken full-time work at 
the seminary and 98 had been graduated with the B.D. or M.R.E. 
degree. 


About 1954 the time seemed to be ripe for a new move. The 
arrangement with Bethany Biblical Seminary had proven satisfactory 
for a beginning but lacked several features for a permanent solution. 
An institution independent in its own right, rather than affiliated, was 
desired. ‘The Chicago campus provided no room for expansion of 
facilities. “The next move, if the Bethany relationship was to continue, 
was relocation in a less confined area and association on an equal 
basis. While this was being considered, an alternative move came 
into the picture. 


From informal contacts in a joint summer school session with 
Goshen College Biblical Seminary in 1954, there came a suggestion 
for a serious study of an inter-Mennonite effort at ministerial training. 
Proposals were made which eventually received official consideration, 
and after several revisions, a Plan of Cooperation between Mennonite 
Biblical Seminary and Goshen Biblical Seminary was approved and 
embodied in a formal Memorandum of Agreement. The essence of 
this will be found in the respective seminary catalogs of 1958 and 
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after. The main features were quickly agreed upon, namely, two 
independent institutions, each to be accredited in its own right, coop- 
erating in joint course offerings, a joint library, and an Institute of 
Mennonite Studies. Some of the less significant features offered more 
difficulty. “There were those who questioned whether the amount of 
joint work first proposed warranted the move. Others opposed the 
location “on or near the Goshen College Campus,” where undue 
domination was feared. This almost broke up the negotiations, but 
eventually Elkhart was suggested as a better location and a convenient 
compromise. 


The final approval of the cooperative program was given by the 
boards of both institutions in 1956. On the part of the General 
Conference, the thirty-fourth session in Winnipeg in 1956 ratified the 
proposal. What followed was a two-year fund-raising and construc- 
tion program that resulted in the establishing of the Associated Men- 
nonite Biblical Seminaries and the opening of joint work in the fall 
of 1958. Erland Waltner was inaugurated as the new president at 
this time, while most of the former faculty were carried over. Harry 
Martens performed prodigious tasks in disposing advantageously of 
the Chicago property and overseeing construction and later develop- 
ment of the new campus. The faculty was strengthened by addition 
of William Klassen in the field of biblical studies. 


In the years that have followed, the faith in the new move seems 
well substantiated. The hesitant approach to joint classwork soon 
passed into a recognition that all classes might well be joint unless 
special circumstances indicated otherwise. ‘The occasional joint chap- 
el services became the normal daily feature. A common dean who 
served both institutions was inaugurated in 1964. Finally, in 1969 
the Goshen seminary dropped “College” from its name and became 
organizationally independent of Goshen College. As Goshen Biblical 
Seminary it relocated administrative offices and all classwork and be- 
came joint owner of the Elkhart campus. Since then the two institu- 
tions, while still separate as to organization and denominational sup- 
port, operate in practice as a single school. 

While no other Mennonite body has chosen to participate in this 
endeavor, students from other groups have attended, and there has 
been much collaboration in seminars and conferences. The coopera- 
tion in this field of education may in time be as significant in an over- 
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all Mennonite rapprochement as the cooperation in relief, service, and 
peace has been. 


Younc PEOPLE’s UNION 

Clearly one of the most important developments for the General 
Conference in the second quarter of the twentieth century was the 
youth movement. It started about 1920. Previous to that time there 
had been much Sunday school and young people’s work, but it was 
largely conducted by the elders in behalf of the youth. The 1920 
session of the General Conference gave official recognition to young 
people by allowing a Sunday afternoon for a Sunday School Conven- 
tion program—the first of its kind at a General Conference session. 
Further, resolutions of this session recognized the need of more in- 
tensive work for young people. The next session (1923) allowed time 
for Sunday school and youth programs; the hall was so crowded that 
both had to be repeated. 

The real initiation of young people’s work by young people can best 
be marked with the retreat movement. There was spontaneous in- 
terest in several quarters. Austin R. Keiser, a pastor in the Middle 
District, just out of seminary and himself still under thirty, provided 
the best voice for the young people. He insisted: “The rising church 
wants something to do. Shall we help and permit them, or will we 
compel them to go to other sources for their inspiration and a place to 
work?”’”® He was well supported by S. K. Mosiman and J. H. Lang- 
enwalter, chairman and secretary respectively of the Board of Educa- 
tion; by C. E. Krehbiel, field secretary and editor of the Youth Page 
in The Mennonite; and by William Weaver of the Central Conference 
and Vernon Smucker of the (Old) Mennonites. The “retreat,” a 
term borrowed from the Catholics indicating a time to draw apart, 
seemed the logical method to draw young people and interest them in 
the church. There was a proposal for a conferencewide retreat, but 
distance was unfavorable so the first was held on the Bluffton College 
campus August 9 to 16, 1925; it was followed immediately by a 
second on the campus of Bethel College, August 25 to September 4. 
The move caught fire and other districts followed the next year. 

Bible study, Missions and Service, Young People’s Problems, and 
Mennonite Heritage and Peace were the topics presented for study 
along with generous periods of recreation and fellowship. By the 
1940s every district was deeply involved in this type of youth effort. 
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Twelve retreats were held in various areas in 1941, and that year the 
Eastern District opened its own retreat grounds at Men-O-Lan, a 
pattern which was rapidly followed in every district.” 

Participation of young people in the work of the church grew 
rapidly in these years, and the conference became impressed with the 
work they were doing. A section of The Mennonite was devoted to 
young people’s interests; General Conference field secretaries accepted 
young people’s work as part of their responsibility. District youth 
organizations were developing, and in 1941 a constitution was adopted 
binding the six district organizations in a Young People’s Union with 
the motto: “A United Mennonite Youth in Christ.” War conditions 
emphasized the need for their program whose purposes were stated as: 
(a) to encourage young people to accept Christ, (b) to deepen the 
spiritual lives of our young people, (c) to organize for more effective 
work, (d) to bring various young people’s groups into closer relation- 
ship, and (e) to foster in the hearts and minds of Mennonite youth an 
interest in the historic contributions of the Mennonite church.” 


The forties showed growing activities. A YPU Council was or- 
ganized with representatives from all districts, and a YPU “General 
Assembly” met for the first time in connection with the 1947 session 
of the General Conference at Berne, Indiana. It was marked by 
attendance of 150 with delegates under thirty years of age. By 1950 
the youth work might be said to have come of age. A series of ener- 
getic YPU presidents—Elmer Ediger, Kenneth Bauman, Harris Walt- 
ner, and others—led in overall activities, while district organizations 
were promoted and among themselves organized workshops, sectional 
conferences, and mission projects. A revised Youth Fellowship Man- 
ual and fellowship plan appeared in 1953, emphasizing three aspects 
of youth life in the church—faith, fellowship, and service. As explained 
in the report of that year: 


This emphasis consists of Christian Faith and Life, or our relationship to Christ 
in everyday living; Christian Fellowship, our relationship to each other as Chris- 
tians; and Christian Service, our relationship to the Church and community."% 


A full-time youth worker was secured in 1955, William Gering being 
the first to serve, and a youth office was opened at the central offices 
in Newton. The Young People’s Union became an officially accepted 
auxiliary of the General Conference. Conference action was stimulat- 
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ed in many ways, notably, the exchange of foreign students, voluntary 
service, and missionary education. 

The work was carried on in the sixties with a growing feeling that 
not overall planning but local action was the important thing in youth 
work. Youth programs culminated in the 1968 and 1971 General 
Conference sessions in joint youth-adult sharing activities, emphasizing 
tensions, communication, and reconciliation. ‘The Young People’s 
Union as a conferencewide organization disbanded in 1969. This 
apparently negative action must be weighed against the desire of the 
youth to be active participants in the whole church program, not a 
parallel side issue of second-rate citizens, as it were. Youth activities 
continue in this wider context and in district organizations. 


OTHER STUDENT PROGRAMS 

Related to youth work of the Board of Education were a few other 
programs that were yet distinct from it: the foreign student exchange, 
the rehabilitation program for men out of Civilian Public Service, and 
the student services. Foreign student exchange was under the general 
supervision of the Association of Mennonite and Afhliated Colleges. 
The Board of Education on behalf of the General Conference planned 
in 1947 to raise $6,000 per year to bring Mennonite foreign students 
to this country.* Rotating groups, a year each, would be distributed 
among the various Mennonite colleges. In the following several years 
there were annually about twenty students from Europe, Africa, China, 
India, and South America attending General Conference institutions. 
The objectives were specialized training, bettering international rela- 
tions, cultural understanding, and spiritual exchange. The program 
also resulted in acquisition of English language and appreciation of 
American culture. Difficulties were found on returning home in the 
introduction of new ideas. Some ideas, like American mechanized 
farming, were not acceptable. A considerable number of students 
either remained in America or returned as immigrants which defeated 
the value of the exchange experience. Nevertheless, there were those 
who became leaders in church and youth work in their homelands. 
Originally designed as a two-way program, the traffic was yet mostly 
one-way. American students visited Europe in summer tours, but few 
went for extended study. The program did help to build a spirit of 
international Mennonite community; it even resulted in occasional 
romances. 
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The Civilian Public Service rehabilitation fund was also adminis- 
tered by the Board of Education with the help of the Home Mission 
and Relief boards. It was designed to assist returning conscientious 
objectors in continuing education. The years immediately following 
the war brought large numbers of CPS and GI servicemen; Bluffton 
reported as high as 28 percent of the student body in 1946-47. Since 
the Gi men received government help, the church attempted to do 
something corresponding for those who had been loyal to the church’s 
teaching on nonresistance. One year of tuition was allowed for each 
three years of service and a corresponding amount had to be raised to 
reimburse the schools. By 1950, when the program was about com- 
pleted, the amount involved was over $50,000 and 155 men had been 
aided.”° 


The students attending nonconference schools has always been a 
concern of the Board of Education. While it was not expected that 
every Mennonite student would attend a Mennonite college, it was 
assumed that the majority would. For the year 1948-49 the board, 
with the help of the YPU, studied students attending nonconference 
schools. ‘Thereafter an annual survey was made. The 1950 survey 
showed that 425 General Conference students were in non-Mennonite 
higher educational institutions.”* The board kept in contact with 
them, promoting local fellowships where possible and supplying devo- 
tional material. In the sixties the situation became of more concern 
as increasing numbers turned to nonconference schools. Between 1961 
and 1964 the number increased by 21 percent, while enrollment in 
conference schools grew by a mere | percent.’ The trend became 
even more serious in the following years, and 1971 found over 80 per- 
cent of General Conference students attending schools not related to 
the conference.” The significance of this in the matter of attenuating 
conference connections and influences became a cause for alarm. 
Added to this was the finding that probably 90 percent of these stu- 
dents made no affiliation with any on-campus religious group. 


It was this developing situation that had brought about the institu- 
tion of a Student Services Committee in 1959. The Board of Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Board of Missions, sought through this 
committee to retain contact with scattered members. Some of the 
methods they used were campus visits, student fellowships, news- 
letters, and especially the graduate student seminars. Some active 
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campus groups have been formed, and in some cases actual church 
organization resulted. 


The problems were serious enough among all Mennonite groups to 
bring about joint action in such things as campus fellowships and 
literature. It was in this setting that Arena,” the joint Mennonite 
graduate student periodical, was founded, beginning October 1967. 
In this connection it may be noted that another periodical, known as 
With, was started for younger students of the middle teens.*° Both 
periodicals attempted to confront their respective readers through 
material of interest in attractive form to the need to make primary 
commitment to Christ. 


Other lines of board activity could be mentioned, such as audio- 
visual efforts and miscellaneous editorial and other services. Enough 
has been recorded to show that the Board of Education was deeply 
involved in conference educational work, far beyond the simpler 
duties in the less complex situation of fifty years prior. Further serious 
problems were still to be faced in the adjustment of church-related 
institutions and church youth to the new conditions of the seventies.” 


HIsToriIcAL COMMITTEE 


The need of preserving historical material and interpreting it for 
oncoming generations was slow in gaining recognition and long re- 
mained a rather specialized interest. Among those showing early con- 
cern were Nathaniel B. Grubb, who first proposed The Mennonite and 
edited it for ten years; Henry P. Krehbiel, who wrote the first history 
of the General Conference; and H. R. Voth, missionary to the Hopis 
and collector of Indian artifacts. All were active before 1900. Ad- 
vantage was taken of a gathering at the General Conference in 1911 
to organize a body called the Mennonite Historical Society. “‘Twenty- 
four members joined, and it was hoped to attract all interested 
Mennonites. | 


Although this society was independent of the General Conference, 
an informal relationship was maintained. In the 1914 session, Silas 
M. Grubb (son of Nathaniel B. Grubb) reiterated the importance of 
collecting historical material.*? By 1917 there were 123 members. 
Books, pamphlets, constitutions, photographs, and similar articles to a 
total of 6,400 items had been collected.** ‘Thereafter there were tri- 
ennial reports of the Mennonite Historical Association as it .was called. 
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H. R. Voth was president from 1914 to 1930 and was an avid collec- 
tor and organizer. Boxes and boxes of material accumulated until the 
report complained of no place to store them and called for permanent 
housing. 

Voth’s death in 1931, accompanied by the depression, left the asso- 
ciation rather inactive for the following decade. Interest revived in 
1938 with the appointment of a Special Historical Committee by the 
General Conference which worked with the association during the next 
years and finally in 1947 brought forth a plan whereby the Mennonite 
Historical Association collection was turned over to a General Con- 
ference Historical Committee.** ‘The former collection was transferred 
to the Mennonite Library and Archives at Bethel College while re- 
maining property of the General Conference. After 1940 Abraham 
Warkentin and then Cornelius Krahn were in charge of the collection; 
Krahn was followed by Robert S. Kreider. 


The Historical Committee functioned under the Board of Education 
and Publication and became involved in a number of projects. They 
cooperated with the (Old) Mennonites in financing and distributing 
the Taeufer-Akten—sixteenth-century Anabaptist source material from 
German archives—and in preserving the Germantown Church as a 
Mennonite memorial. They engaged in an extensive microfilming 
project covering thousands of valuable documents in the Amsterdam 
Mennonite archives.*° Before its discontinuation in 1968, the com- 
mittee also sponsored the publishing of a Mennonite Historical Series 
which included nine volumes: 


. Cornelius Krahn, ed., From the Steppes to the Prairies, 1949 

. Leland Harder and Marvin Harder, Plockhoy from Zurik-Zee, 1952 

. Gustav E. Harder and G. R. Gaeddert, Exiled by the Czar, 1956 

. Hans Fischer, Jakob Huter, 1956 

. Cornelius Krahn and John F. Schmidt, eds., A Century of Witness, 1959 
. Christian Krehbiel, Prairie Pioneer, 1961 

. C. Henry Smith, Mennonite Country Boy, 1962 

. Cornelius Dyck, ed., A Legacy of Faith, 1962 

. S. F. Pannabecker, Faith in Ferment, 1968 
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In 1974 a tenth volume, A People of Two Kingdoms by James C. 
Juhnke, was added to this series by the Commission on Education. 

Besides the General Conference historical collection, significant 
historical libraries are maintained at Bethel College, Bluffton College, 
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Freeman Junior College, Canadian Mennonite Bible College, and 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary, each pertaining to the interest of its 
particular area. All libraries have been active in promoting and 
assisting research in Mennonite background. In this there has been 
widespread interest and activity in recent years, attempting to interpret 
ideals from the past to the contemporary situation. 


Chapter 15 
Jiolding the Faith, 


This last chapter is an attempt to review briefly what has happened 
in the development of the General Conference Mennonite Church 
and assess how successful it has been in accomplishing its purpose. In 
the introduction to the 1896 constitution, the conference “recognized 
its work to be to assist in building up God’s Kingdom,” especially, they 
thought, through the larger Mennonite community with its heritage 
and obligation. Their responsibility was to conserve that heritage, and 
their obligation was to extend it to new worlds. Their vision was un- 
limited in one sense, but very circumscribed in another sense. They 
could not know what complications the future held and how that faith 
might need new definition and new direction. 


For simplicity, the development of the General Conference may be 
viewed in three major periods. The first, that of gathering congre- 
gations and organizing for work, consumed roughly a half century or 
until World War I. The gathering and organizing overlapped, but 
by 1920 there were around 120 related congregations, and the major 
conference boards had been established. Home missions, foreign 
missions, publication, and educational enterprises were all under way. 

The second period of about twenty-five years, or until the Second 
World War, was one of expansion of work along lines previously 
charted with growing accommodation to the American environment 
in language, religious patterns, and life-style. New immigration 
brought an unexpected increase in congregations, especially in Canada, 
and world conditions called for unforeseen efforts in relief and service. 

The third period of another twenty-five years (1945-70) introduced 
a surge of bewildering challenges under changing conditions—postwar 
suffering, peacetime conscription, urbanization, social disorder, new 
mission fields, and changing church relations with questioning of all 
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old traditions. By this time the congregations had tripled as compared 
with 1920, but confidence in the future and certainty as to how the 
church should proceed was less definite. 


For some, the situation appeared gloomy. Conference growth was 
at a standstill; there was little field for further expansion among the 
members of the family of Menno, and the past had shown very limited 
success in reaching those outside. The Schowalter Memorial Lecture 
of 1971 “Where Are We Going?” by Robert Kreider reviewed many 
of the unpromising features and uncertain prospects. Can it be that 
after a hundred years our task is done? Perhaps Mennonites, at least 
of the General Conference, may withdraw from the scene and leave 
God to finish His program through others who are more fitted for the 
twenty-first century. Or is there yet something of permanent validity 
in the General Conference idea and in the Mennonite faith that may 
win its way in a world like that of today? The question suggests two 
lines of inquiry. For the first: What is the “General Conference idea’? 
or, what particular characteristics does the General Conference have to 
present? For the second: What is the “Mennonite Faith” about 
which we are concerned? 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Cooperation. The desire for fellowship and a sense of mission 
marked the first conference session and has been carried on through 
the years. The call went out that all congregations “regardless of 
minor differences should extend to each other the hand of fellowship.” 
Popular expression of this is found in the oft-quoted formula: 


In essentials unity, 
in nonessentials liberty, 
in all things love. 


The ideal was the minimum of overall control and the maximum of 
fellowship in the work of the kingdom. This work was defined in 
article 1 of the 1896 constitution: 


At home, itinerant preaching, evangelization, founding of new churches where 
needed, publication, deaconess work, care of orphans, care of poor, etc.; and 
abroad, the sending of missionaries and establishing of mission stations and 
schools and churches among the heathen in this and other lands. 
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This emphasis on fellowship in mission rather than on forms or creeds 
had significant implications. 


Congregational independence was the obvious requirement for wide 
cooperation, and the first constitution expressly stated that the General 
Conference was “not a legislative but an advisory body,” and that no 
rule might be passed prejudicial to the rights and independence of the 
individual congregations. The same limitation has been repeatedly 
affirmed. ‘Thus, beyond a few essentials, the General Conference has 
never attempted to make requirements. Each congregation owns its 
own property, chooses its minister, decides its own requirements for 
membership, and disciplines as it sees fit. In occasional cases of in- 
ternal difficulties, General Conference officers have been invited to 
assist in settlement but have never attempted to force a judgment. 
Through the years some modifications of extreme independence have 
been found helpful, especially in such matters as selecting pastors and 
setting patterns for ordination. District conferences have assumed 
somewhat more authority than the General Conference. 


Wide diversity in thought and patterns of life has resulted. Not only 
did the different immigrations bring different emphases in religion and 
culture, but there has been also much variation in response to North 
American influences. Congregations have differed widely over the 
kind of material to be used in religious education, over versions of the 
Bible, over the type of revival meetings, and have ranged widely over 
the theological spectrum. Congregations have varied in their con- 
demnation of secret societies and disciplining of errant members, or in 
their attitude toward membership in business organizations or service 
clubs. Considerable freedom has been shown in practices that were 
once clearly condemned, such as life insurance, voting in elections, 
unacceptable wearing apparel, jewelry, or even buying war bonds. 
Judging by the. permissiveness, one could easily conclude that among 
the General Conference members would be found the most advanced 
“secularization” of Mennonite groups. Yet one would have to recog- 
nize that among the same congregations would be found ardent sup- 
porters of most conservative thought and practice. 


Rather free borrowing from the outside has been noted. All con- 
gregations have freely copied such American religious movements as 
Sunday schools, evangelistic meetings, and vacation Bible schools; 
they have also supported such movements as temperance and public 
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education and even political candidates who appear to stand for 
righteous causes. J. H. Oberholtzer once visited the Methodist Book 
Concern and reported vividly on his impressions of that publishing 
company. It added fuel to his printing interests, and when the Berne 
bookstore was taken over by the conference, it was called the Menno- 
nite Book Concern. Not only was borrowing practiced, but there was 
a certain spirit of openness to influences from without which tended 
to welcome investigation rather than rejection. The General Confer- 
ence was the only Mennonite body to join the Federal Council of 
Churches. The move was later strenuously opposed, and in 1917, 
during World War I, the conference withdrew. The experience illus- 
trated both the openness to outside influence and the force of an 
inherent conservativeness. 


The conference has been relatively free from disruptive contro- 
versies. Disagreement and wide differences in viewpoint have been 
allowed and expressed but have seldom erupted into a showdown or 
serious division. The case of adherence to the Federal Council of 
Churches has been mentioned. Great furor was aroused when the 
FCC was found to compromise on peace and liberal theology. In this 
case the conservative sentiment won, and the membership was discon- 
tinued. Since then no serious attempt has been made to join either 
the World Council of Churches or the National Council of Christian 
Churches in the USA, though some communication between related 
agencies in the fields of missions and education has been allowed. At 
the same time, no attempt to join the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals has been made, though again observers have been sent. 


The twenties stand out as the time when the most serious clash 
occurred. Charges of modernism had been leveled at certain Bluffton 
College faculty members with some General Conference implications.” 
This case was carried to the 1929 session of the General Conference 
at Hutchinson, Kansas. The matter was further complicated by 
charges of laxness of certain congregations in the disciplining of mem- 
bers who were in secret societies. The whole problem was referred to 
the Committee on Doctrine and Conduct with instructions to investi- 
gate, educate, and report at the next session scheduled for 1932.° 
Actually the temper of the next session had cooled. Moderate-minded 
members exerted a calming influence, the depression caused a post- 
ponement of the session to 1933, funds were lacking for the education 
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program authorized, and no one was ready to press serious charges. 
The committee report recognized some indications of modernism but 
insisted that the Word was being preached in its purity and simplicity.* 
Differences of opinion have continued, a few congregations have with- 
drawn for fear of modernism or Communism, but the prevailing 
sentiment is to seek understanding rather than judgment. 


General Conference congregations have usually been regarded as 
lax in the exercise of discipline in the traditional Mennonite way. 
Matters of dress or marriage outside of the communion, which once 
were of serious concern, have long ceased to be subjects for church 
discipline. The Ordnungs Gemeinde of the Swiss was a preparatory 
service for celebrating the Lord’s Supper. It was the occasion for 
ruling out those who were not in good standing or for postponing 
communion until there could be harmony. With the increase of free- 
dom in social contacts, some of the edge was taken off the sense of 
separation from the world, and rigid discipline as well as the Ord- 
nungs Gemeinde disappeared. So in other General Conference groups, 
the harsh discipline—often unsympathetic—over minor transgressions 
seemed out of place.” Emphasis on a religion of the Spirit also tended 
to break down formal requirements. Cases of discipline decreased 
with the change from a ministry elected from the local congregation 
to a supported ministry called from the outside. A study in 1955 
showed that 25 percent of the congregations had no written or con- 
stitutional code for discipline and that 10 percent of those who did 
never followed it. Half of the congregations had not had a case of 
discipline for the preceding ten years.° Yet there is a good case for 
scriptural discipline and that matter will be discussed later. 


Inter-Mennonite activities have been welcomed by the General 
Conference as might be expected from the original emphasis on coop- 
eration. The first major effort of this kind was in assisting the settle- 
ment of Mennonite immigrants from Russia in the 1870s and 1880s. 
All American Mennonites responded heartily to this, both in the 
States and Canada. A second occasion for inter-Mennonite contacts 
was the All-Mennonite Convention, first held in 1913. This was sug- 
gested by I. A. Sommer, editor of The Mennonite, in an editorial in 
1910 in which he stressed the agreement of Mennonites in funda- 
mentals.” He proposed a churchwide meeting to discuss this. There 
was much favorable response and some objection, but the First All- 
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Mennonite Convention materialized in 1913. Nine branches of the 
Mennonites were represented by 176 visitors. Further conventions 
were held every two or three years through the twenties and thirties, 
though later attendance was more limited. 


The conventions did much to get Mennonite leaders acquainted 
with each other; they especially fostered the eventual merger of the 
Central and General conferences. The organization was disbanded 
in 1942, having been superseded by other inter-Mennonite agencies.” 
The outstanding agent of cooperative work by then was the Mennonite 
Central Committee. Since World War II, opportunities for inter- 
Mennonite cooperation have increased greatly and many have been 
detailed i a the discussion of education, publication, and mission op- 
erations.’ 


Perhaps General Conference representatives have been too forward 
at times in proposing joint activities, and perhaps they have too easily 
assumed that inter-Mennonite ventures can be conducted on as free 
a basis as the General Conference constitution allows. The early 
feelers for a combined mission work in India were made before the 
time was ripe, and the same was true of the first seminary moves. 


CHARACTERISTICS REVIEWED 


In looking at the characteristics of the General Conference, it can 
be observed that the basic idea is cooperation in mission, emphasizing 
the united effort on one hand and the responsibility to work on the 
other. Derived from this basic idea are such things as congregational 
independence, diversity of patterns of thought and life, free experi- 
mentation with new ideas, and a hesitancy to apply control through 
disciplinary actions. 

The concept of unity in essentials and liberty in nonessentials pro- 
vides a simple formula, but the distinction between essentials and non- 
essentials is much less simple. If the wide cooperation and unity en- 
visaged in the General Conference is ever attained, it will need the 
understanding that “freedom in nonessentials’ may have to be more 
controlled by “love in all things.” Charity should take precedence 
over liberty. Yet the basic idea still is good: ‘Unity in essentials, 
freedom in nonessentials, and love in all things.” 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE AND MENNONITE IDEALS 

The characteristics of the General Conference which have been 
discussed have emphasized the points which tend to distinguish this 
conference. They resulted from an attempt to strike out on a new 
endeavor to carry Mennonite faith into a world from which the 
Mennonites were largely insulated. The move was no rejection of 
Mennonite ideals but rather a desire to capitalize on an inherent faith 
and present it aggressively. In expressions of the new endeavor, elab- 
oration of the faith itself was largely buried or neglected. The con- 
ference began with no creed, and to this day no creed has been for- 
mally adopted. The first statement of 1860 refers but briefly to ac- 
cepting the evangelical position of Menno Simons and mentions adult 
baptism, nonswearing of oaths, and authority of the Scriptures. The 
1896 constitution in article 2, section 1, has a simple paragraph on 
“Our Common Confession,” which summarizes the General Con- 
ference position in the following words: 


The conference recognizes and acknowledges the Sacred Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the only infallible rule of faith and life; for other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 3:11). 
In matters of faith it is therefore required of the congregations which unite with 
the conference that, accepting the above confession, they hold fast to the doc- 
trine of salvation by grace through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, baptism on 
confession of faith, the refusal of all oaths, the Christ-taught doctrine of peace 
and non-resistance, and the practice of scriptural discipline. 


Later revisions of the constitution carry through the same Common 
Confession with but little change. There have been no other official 
statements of faith adopted by the General Conference. The well- 
known Confession of Cornelius Ris, an eighteenth-century Dutch pro- 
duction later translated into German, was introduced to the General 
Conference by the van der Smissens in 1895 and recognized as suitable 
for use. Another statement, commonly known as the Souderton 
Statement, was approved in 1941 for use as a guide in reorganization 
of the theological seminary. These have served Fev ‘purposes but 
cannot be regarded as creedal statements. 

As a matter of fact, the General Gaifcmiee has not been too much 
concerned about precise statements of faith or their elaboration. In 
the earlier days it was rather assumed that a few phrases were suffi- 
cient to identify Mennonite essentials with which everyone was al- 
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ready acquainted. Mennonite faith was embodied in a way of life 
which had been handed down by the forebears, and only when that 
way of life was questioned was Mennonite faith in danger. Of all 
Mennonites, it was probably among General Conference people that 
the way of life was most seriously questioned, and the time of ques- 
tioning was the first quarter of the present century. Quaint dress and 
odd customs which had little religious significance made “Mennonite” 
appear as out of step with the times. Young people developed a sense 
of inferiority and either left the faith or appeared apologetic about it. 
The church of the twentieth century either had to develop a creditable 
statement of Mennonite essentials or face dissolution. 

The remarkable thing is that the twentieth century has produced a 
challenging reinterpretation of Mennonite faith that had intrigued 
Mennonite youth and won attention of the religious world. It was in 
part due to the force of circumstances and in part to historical re- 
search. World War I forced Mennonites to examine their nonresist- 
ance principles, the theological controversies forced them to restudy 
the Bible, and a divided world in cold war demanded restatement of 
the place of the church in a hostile world. At the same time, a new 
generation of Mennonite scholars, both in the old world and in the 
new, tried to uncover New Testament and Anabaptist essentials be- 
hind the traditional Mennonite way of life. 

If “Black is Beautiful” represented the black community’s restudy 
of their history and an affirmation of their identity and cultural 
validity, just so something like “Mennonite is Meaningful’ might 
represent the affirmation of Mennonites who recaptured an earlier 
faith and life which could be unapologetically supported and ardently 
proclaimed. 


Grvinc MEANING To “MENNONITE” 

At the risk of repetition it must be stated again that the half century 
before World War I was the awakening time for Mennonites; it was 
the time when, in the General Conference, contacts were made with 
the outside world and other denominations; it was the time when 
preliminary adjustments were made to the surrounding world—both 
secular and religious. New growth in religious activities and in Chris- 
tian education was apparent. Most of this came by adoption of ideas 
and forms of church work prevalent in American society. Missions, 
Sunday schools, revivals were all of this type. Through them the 
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Mennonites were awakened to new life including a certain spiritual 
awakening. ‘These influences were from the Pietist and nineteenth- 
century American religious awakening background. In the face of 
these new revitalizing moves, old Mennonite forms seemed obsolete. 
Youth particularly were drawn into the new currents, and many either 
adapted their ways to it or left the Mennonites for more aggressive 
churches. Mennonite hope seemed to lie in adopting the best of 
current religious life. 

In those days before 1920, and even for a couple of decades after- 
ward, it was difficult to get a clear worthwhile statement of what 
Mennonites stood for. One young minister in 1923, five years out of 
seminary, summarized “our particular doctrines’ as nonswearing of 
oaths, nonresistance, and peace.’ An older minister in 1920 outlined 
the tenets “which are peculiarly Mennonite” as nonresistance, non- 
swearing of oaths, nonconformity to the world, and the literal interpre- 
tation of the Word of God.” Earlier yet a recognized teacher of an- 
other Mennonite group had pointed out Mennonite agreement on the 
usual orthodox theological views but indicated the real test of Menno- 
nite essentials to be found in baptism, nonresistance, simplicity of 
worship, washing the saints’ feet, church discipline, and opposition to 
salaried ministry and to alliances with other churches.** ‘The infer- 
ence from these statements was that apart from such somewhat pe- 
culiar doctrines or practices, the Mennonites had little new to offer 
to the Christian world. 

At this very time, however, there was incubating a new approach 
to Mennonite faith and life which was to revolutionize Mennonite 
thinking and give a sense of mission. This development took place in 
three phases which were, in general, successive chronologically but yet 
overlapped and fused together. The three phases were: historical, 
theological, and practical application. The movement has sometimes 
been called the “Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision.”** It affected all 
Mennonites, though our particular concern is with its impact on the 
General Conference. 


RECAPTURING HISTORICAL CONNECTIONS 


_In Europe, Mennonite historical consciousness was more vivid than 
in America. The Dutch under Samuel Muller and successors had 
writings and organization before mid-nineteenth century. The Swiss, 
on the other hand, with more prolonged suppression, while conscious- 
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ly Mennonite, were much later in establishing historical identity. - In 
North Germany, non-Mennonites, like Ludwig Keller, gave Anabap- 
tists a new look.** Anna Brons, in her history of the Taufgesinnten, 
first published in 1884, marks the Mennonite attempt to recover and 
preserve the old faith.*® Still previous to that was the Mennonitische 
Blaetter, founded in 1854 as the first German Mennonite periodical. 
It presented historical information, articles on Mennonite faith and 
current happenings. Both Anna Brons and Keller contributed to the 
Mennonite periodical, and with Editor Jakob Mannhardt and others 
they worked for the union of German Mennonites which resulted in 
the Vereinigung der Mennoniten-Gemeinden im Deutschen Reich in 
1886.*7 The following decades show more stirring of historical inter- 
est and community among the Mennonites of Europe. 


In America the historical interest was later in surfacing. ‘There was 
little writing of value before 1900. Daniel K. Cassel’s History of the 
Mennonites in 1888 preserves much interesting material but was hard- 
ly of the quality to compare with the European work. C. H. A. vap 
der Smissen’s Geschichte und Glaubenslehre was a continuation of the 
German work with which he was acquainted. Besides these there 
were John Horsch’s portrayal of the Mennonites in 1893,** also 
prompted from the German background, and C. H. Wedel’s little set 
of four volumes in 1900.’ Anything other than these was either a 
local study or denominationally oriented, hardly an attempt to get 
back to origins. | 


C. Henry Smith opened the field of historical research on the Men- 
nonites as clearly as anyone in America. His autobiography, entitled 
Mennonite Country Boy, tells the story of an Amish-Mennonite boy, 
alert to what was going on about him, growing up on the farm, 
attending school, worshiping in the rather prescribed conservative 
way of the church where his father was the bishop, and eventually 
breaking out to attend high school and becoming a schoolteacher. His 
memories of home and church gave him deep respect for the solid, 
pious, industrious religious community from which he came. At the 
same time he felt apologetic and somewhat inferior because of the 
peculiarities associated with his people and the fact that they had no 
social standing—none had even been president, nor mentioned in his 
school texts or the metropolitan dailies.*° — 

This background explains the avidity and enthusiasm with which 
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Smith later pursued the study of his forebears’ history when he found 
that for four hundred years they had been unheralded pioneers in 
certain social and religious movements. He tells how he leafed through 
a book in the library at the University of Chicago and found that the 
Baptists claimed Menno Simons as spiritual forefather, and that 
Congregationalists had credited Dutch Mennonite refugees with intro- 
ducing ideas of religious toleration. He says: 


My respect for the religion of my forefathers was greatly enhanced. I no longer 
needed to apologize for my humble faith. The real contribution of the Menno- 
nites to the great cause of religious toleration and world peace ought to be 
given wider publicity, I thought. Before I left the university I had decided to 
make a thorough investigation of their history and, if possible, to write a com- 
prehensive treatise on the subject for publication.?? 


When the time came for him to write a doctoral dissertation, it was 
on the Mennonites. Completed in 1907, it was published in 1909 as 
the Mennonites in America. 


In the following years (five at Goshen College, 1908-13, and thirty- 
five at Bluffton College, 1913-48) C. Henry Smith taught and wrote 
in the field of history and sociology, always with a keen sense of 
Anabaptist-Mennonite contributions. Smith’s interests were not in 
theology but rather in the religious and social impact of the Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite movement; his emphasis was on Mennonite pio- 
neering in religious toleration, in the church as a voluntary institution 
free from the state, in love as a basis of social relations, ruling out 
vengeance and courts or resort to arms. This was gathered up in his 
subsequent books, especially The Mennonites of 1920 and the revised 
and enlarged Story of the Mennonites of 1941. 


From various other sources came new historical studies aint this 
time like Dosker’s Dutch Anabaptists (1921), Newman’s History of 
Antipedobaptism (1921), and Smithson, The Anabaptists (1935). 
Most significant for American Mennonites was the founding of the 
Mennonite Quarterly Review in 1927, preceded by a few issues of the 
Goshen College Record, devoted to the theme of Anabaptist and 
Mennonite history. It was published from a Goshen College base 
with H. S. Bender as the founder and editor for almost forty years. 
The MQR encouraged and drew from all Mennonite scholars and 
came to be a most remarkable repository of literature in the field. 
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Bender’s work with the MQR and his other writings established him 
with C. Henry Smith as the two best-known Mennonite scholars of 
America in the first half of the twentieth century. When it came time 
to produce the Mennonite Encyclopedia, they were coeditors. 


A cursory survey of the articles in the first twenty years of the 
Mennonite Quarterly Review suggests that they were predominantly 
of a historical nature. The first two decades were a time of probing 
into background and laying a foundation for understanding the 
sources and development of Mennonite origins and its working out on 
the American scene. The question of nonresistance and pacifism was 
a dominant theme and was forced into the picture by the growing 
American militarism and war threats throughout the world. 


The General Conference Mennonites participated in and profited 
by the new appreciation of background. When the first Mennonite 
World Conference was held in Basel, Switzerland, in 1925, H. J. 
Krehbiel, then president of the General Conference, attended. He was 
the only American delegate. This first conference celebrated the 400th 
anniversary of the founding of the Anabaptist movement. It again 
was strongly historical in nature as shown by the studies on origins 
contained in the memorial volume.*? Two more world conferences 
before the Second World War attracted more American delegates, 
reaffirmed historical relations, considered relief and refugee problems, 
and stirred wider interest in peace problems. 


An important contribution toward mid-century was the Mennonite 
study material introduced in Civilian Public Service camps. A series 
of six little booklets under the general title of The Mennonites and 
Their Heritage was prepared and used widely. The men who came 
out of CPS invariably had a deepened sense of Anabaptist-Mennonite 
commitment and many turned out to be outstanding postwar leaders 
in the church. ‘The booklets were used in congregational and youth 
meetings and did much to popularize the growing historical conscious- 
ness which otherwise tended to be the interest of specialists. 

By mid-century the Anabaptist-Mennonite approach was well 
established. Mennonites knew from whence they came, and their 
historical contributions had become more widely recognized. ‘The 
treatment of church history in the seminaries of the land had given a 
new recognition to the left wing of the Reformation as a neglected 
option in church development. New authors appeared as well as new 
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works by older men. Further identification of these studies is not 
necessary here, but the recognition of a new climate in Anabaptist 
studies is most important and had a profound effect on the General 
Conference as on other Mennonite bodies. 


UNCOVERING THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The historical phase of recovering Anabaptist-Mennonite relations 
was a necessary first step, but something other was needed to enable 
a real evaluation of the Mennonite situation in relation to origins. 
That Mennonites were the authentic heirs of Anabaptism of the 
sixteenth-century reformation was an easy assumption and apparently 
validated by historical research. That the Mennonites were spiritual 
heirs of the sixteenth-century Anabaptists was another matter. This 
demanded more careful study as to specifically what early Anabap- 
tists had stood for—peace, separation of church and state, adult 
baptism, nonconformity. All this was true enough but was an over- 
simplified answer. 


One of the first American writers to turn attention to this specific 
matter was J. H. Langenwalter who wrote as a master’s thesis a study 
published in 1917 under the unwieldy title of Christ’s Headship of the 
Church according to Anabaptist Leaders Whose Followers became 
Mennonites. Langenwalter, at the time of writing, was dean of 
Mennonite Seminary at Bluffton, Ohio, though both before and after 
he served as teacher and administrator at Bethel College and also as 
a pastor. His book is concerned with the historical only as back- 
ground for Anabaptist thinking regarding Christ and the church. 
Over a dozen Anabaptist leaders are mentioned with short biograph- 
ical sketches followed by a summary of their teaching as to Christ— 
His Person, His Work, and His Church. Their essential ideas were a 
high regard for the Scriptures, Christ as the Son of God, unique in 
life and in death, demanding response in faith and life from in- 
dividuals, and founding a new spiritual humanity—a new church as 
a protest against the old church which had hid Christ as its head. High 
ideals demanded deep commitment, faithfulness in the face of perse- 
cution, and serious church discipline. It was against this kind of 
background that judgments were rendered on infant baptism, the use 
of force, and nonconformity to the world. 


“This shift of interest from the historical to the theological proceeded 
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slowly. It was taken up in articles in the Mennonite Quarterly Re- 
view, though in the beginning this type of article was relatively rare. 
The distinctive Mennonite peace message demanded a theological 
basis which drew attention in the twenties.” A few articles of theo- 
logical significance appeared in the thirties.** More thorough atten- 
tion was paid to fundamentals of Anabaptist-Mennonite thought in 
the forties, and the beginning was rather clearly marked by the mono- 
graph by H. S. Bender entitled ““The Anabaptist Vision,” which came 
to be recognized as a classic. - 


Harold S. Bender had been connected with Goshen College since 
1924 as teacher and dean. He was a member of the American 
Society of Church History, and in recognition of his work was elected 
president of the society in 1943. His presidential address was “The 
Anabaptist Vision,” which then appeared in the journal of that so- 
ciety and in the Mennonite Quarterly Review.” Bender capitalized 
on the changing view toward the Anabaptists which recognized them 
as an authentic—though unappreciated—movement of the Reforma- 
tion. He outlined the distinctive points in the Anabaptist contribu- 
tion under three heads which might be summarized as: 


First, the essence of Christianity is discipleship. 


Second, a new concept of the church as brotherhood made it the central principle 
in newness of life. 


Third, the ethic of love and nonresistance was to apply in all human 
relationships. ) 


The essential nature of Christianity is therefore the transformation of 
life through discipleship, and in the transformation the church is a 
vital agency as a community of love. This view he contrasted with 
the Catholic, Calvinist, and Lutheran interpretations from Reforma- 
tion times, outlining it as a valid fourth choice, distinct from the others 
and meriting consideration. 


This compact statement of the Anabaptist-Mennonite position was 
welcomed and popularized as an expression of Mennonite funda- 
mentals. It was also criticized as incomplete in that insufficient place 
had been given to the centrality of the Scripture and the importance 
of regeneration. This, Bender readily accepted, with the explanation 
that these two points had been characteristic of other Reformation 
groups also, whereas he had been stating the distinctive Anabaptist 
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positions.' They were, of course, essential and, added to the three 
mentioned above, might make a five-point Oty) of a Mennonite 
theological stand. 

Following this paper appeared a number of other attempts to give 
brief expression to Anabaptist fundamentals. There were contempo- 
rary articles by Don E. Smucker,”* Cornelius Krahn,?’ Robert Fried- 
man,** Gordon Kaufman” (all from the General Conference) as well 
as others, including Franklin H. Littell, a sympathetic Methodist.*° It 
is hardly necessary from here on to attempt to chronicle the successive 
writings of a theological nature; there were many.*? The decade of 
the fifties was the time the theological interpretation of the Anabaptist- 
Mennonite movement struck fire and stirred the hearts of the Menno- 
nite scholars and ministers. It also filtered down into the thinking of 
the more serious lay persons. 


Stupy CONFERENCES 


From the General Conference there was no one outstanding lead- 
er in theological research and writings on the Mennonite heritage, 
but there was wide interest in this fundamental approach to church 
life and problems. Many of the ideas were not new, but their inter- 
pretation and summation in a renewed church concept was appealing. 
As a matter of fact, there had been accumulating over the years sev- 
eral recurring problems that needed attention. ‘The matter of a 
uniform confession of faith had been pressed in 1920 and reiterated 
until dropped in 1933, but the problems of doctrine and conduct re- 
mained and were frequently referred to. The matter of church disci- 
pline had demanded consideration in connection with the secret so- 
ciety question, and by 1947 a breakdown in discipline was recognized. 
Nonresistance and pacifism, along with peace education, came up at 
every conference and various solutions were attempted—a Peace Com- 
mittee; Sunday school lessons; and a statement on Peace, War, Mili- 
tary Service, and Patriotism. The 75th Anniversary Jubilee Confer- 
ence in 1935 reaffirmed such basic principles as a firm stand on the 
Word of God, yokcton and evangelism, nonresistance, and coopera- 
tion and unity.” 

It was in the light 6 these questions against a developing church- 
centered theology that a series of churchwide delegate study confer- 
ences were authorized and held in the decade from 1953 to 1962. Be- 
sides the major study conferences, there were local study conferences 
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as well as study commissions appointed for presenting statements on 
specific topics. 
The study conferences prepared the way. There were five: 


(1) Study Conference on the Church, the Gospel, and War, Eden Church, 
Moundridge, Kansas, April 1953 

(2) The Believers’ Church Study Conference, Mennonite Biblical Seminary, 
Chicago, August 1955 

(3) Study Conference on Evangelism, Eighth Street Church, Goshen, Indiana, 
August 1958 : 

(4) The Centennial Study Conference on Christian Unity in Faith and Witness, 
Donnellson, Iowa, June 1960 

(5) Church and Society Study Conference, YMCA Hotel, Chicago, November 
1961 


Conference-approved statements proposed by boards or board com- 
mittees also covered many pertinent questions, such as Christians and 
Race, Nuclear Power, Ecumenical Relations, Christian Family, Com- 
munism, Nationalism, Poverty and World Hunger, and Church Re- 
newal. 


(1) Study Conference on the Church, the Gospel, and War. Popu- 
larly referred to as the Eden Conference, and held in 1953 at the Eden 
Church, near Moundridge, Kansas, this was primarily a study con- 
ference on the church’s position regarding military service. The ques- 
tion was long-standing and the church’s record in maintaining a non- 
resistance faith was not enviable. This conference was aimed to revive 
the traditional peace position and place it on a firm foundation. The 
conference provided a pattern for the ones to follow. Sincerity of 
purpose, a sense of humility and repentance, and a spirit of unity 
marked the group. | 


Originally planned for about seventy-five delegates, spontaneous 
response increased the estimate to 150 and finally 300. All districts 
and schools were represented. It was the largest study conference of 
General Conference members ever assembled. In their thinking, the 
group went farther than ever before in relating nonresistance and the 
principle of positive Christian love to the Christian gospel. It was a 
remarkable experience in group thinking.** Quotations from those 
who attended emphasized the New Testament basis of a divine ethic 
for the Christian believer, the Spirit-filled life as entirely incompatible 
with that which is hateful or revengeful, and the way in which one 
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who has experienced the redeeming love of God must manifest the 
same love in human relationships.** 

The testimony of Frank Epp, then a student at Canadian Menno- 
nite Bible College, well illustrates the way in which this conference 
applied the new theological insights to the General Conference situa- 
tion: 


Out of the searching of the conference grew a consciousness of sin and the 
acknowledgement of weakness, compromise, and failure in the past .. . that 
the General Conference did not have a clear concept of the church, that the 
church had not fulfilled its task in teaching the true meaning of Christian dis- 
cipleship, and that the life and practice of our individual selves as church 
members were in great part inconsistent with the nonresistant position. The 
conference was a timely one. It was one step towards a reconstructed position 
in the General Conference which had become confused and inconsistent in 
our day.®5 


The study conference presented two “Messages,” one to all Chris- 
tian churches and one to “Our Congregations.” The former was a 
testimony to a basic clarity that ultimate authority lies in Christ our 
Lord and Savior and the only one to whom supreme loyalty can be 
given. It rejoiced in the grace of God enabling a life of holy obedi- 
ence and discipleship and the love at the core of the gospel. It called 
all Christendom to break with war and to summon members to a 
ministry of. forgiveness, suffering love, and trusting faith.°° The mes- 
sage to General Conference congregations emphasized the relationship 
of the gospel and the church to the question of war and closes with a 
summary appeal: 


Therefore, we call upon you, to help reexamine and strengthen our peace posi- 
tion. We believe that by making an unqualified commitment of allegiance to 
Christ, a genuine searching of the Scriptures, an early training of our children, 
the building of churches as consecrated brotherhoods who love their Christ, the 
development of Christian communities with spiritual patterns of living, the move 
toward redemptive Church discipline, and a mighty thrust of preaching, teach- 
ing and healing, that these will help to revive the doctrine of love and non- 
resistance in our fellowship. May God lead and bless us in this endeavor, is 
our prayer.9? 


It is obvious that while the Eden Conference was called into being 
for consideration of the church’s position on. nonresistance, it had 
actually gone much farther. Nonresistance, with a negative implica- 
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tion, was a poor term for an outflowing of love and service. Further, 
deeper questions were raised regarding the church itself and the place 
of church discipline, the authority of the Scriptures, the place of 
evangelism and nurture, and the responsibility of followers of Christ 
to the community about them. It was this hatching of a brood of 
related questions that brought on the succeeding study conferences in 
an attempt to use the same method 1 in reaching i a common under- 
standing. 


(2) The Believers Church Study Conference. Of all the questions 
raised by the Eden Conference, the nature of the church was the most 
basic. Further study of this matter was scheduled to be held at Men- 
nonite Biblical Seminary in Chicago, August 23-25, 1955. Sixty-three 
delegates represented the different districts, the number from each be- 
ing proportional to membership. There were another forty as program 
personnel and delegates at large, and forty more as visitors. It was a 
smaller group than that at Eden and worked rather intensely. Sixteen 
papers were read before the conference or sections of it and then dis- 
cussed in groups; a Findings Committee presented a statement of 
conclusions reached.** 


Stimulation for this study conference had come from many sources. 
From the Eden Conference was the question, What kind of church 
will produce the type of Christian there envisaged? From churches 
and ministers were practical questions regarding discipline, polity, or- 
ganization, and community relationships.- The ideals raised in the 
theological discussions on Anabaptism were known to some but quite 
unknown to others. The voluntary church and adult baptism were 
common ideas and contrasted with the European state church or the 
American mass church, but how it could be applied to urban church 
developments and changing rural congregations was less clear. New 
patterns of the ministry, forms of worship, and ideals of Christian 
living were being accepted from the American religious scene as tradi- 
tional forms were displaced. 


Prior to all other discussion was an attempt to renew the founda- 
tions as found in the biblical account. The conference was led by 
Erland Waltner in a study which found three basic elements. First, 
the church is God’s community of grace and discipleship. It is the 
gathered church (ecclesia), together “in my name,” in a fellowship 
(koinonia) of reborn disciples. Secondly, it is God’s community of 
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faith and love. The faith was not a creedal matter but a commitment 
to Jesus as Lord and Christ, and the love was a concern for the faith 
and needs of other members of the whole group. Thirdly, the church 
is God’s community of witness and service. A community in which 
God’s love (agape) is not only proclaimed by word but exhibited in a 
working-serving society ministering to the needs of others ‘“‘in the name 
of Christ.’’*? The Anabaptist concept of restoring the New Testament 
church was presented by Cornelius Krahn with an emphasis on the 
Christ-centered nature of the church and a disciplined fellowship of 
believers.*° 

From this basis, the General Conference development was reviewed 
with some sense As satisfaction but much confession of failure. Prob- 
lems were aired on the subjects of acceptance of members, concern 
for evangelism, church discipline, and interrelations of congregations 
and conference. The report gives a summary of various views ex- 
pressed in the discussions; some were questions, others were statements, 
but they showed keen interest and thought. They referred to the use 
of the Bible, the definition of a “gathered church” and its relation to 
cultural surroundings, congregational freedom and conference re- 
sponsibility, and necessity to compromise. 

A closing section of the report attempted to give suggestions for 
recapturing the ideal fellowship church. Beginning with humility and 
repentance and a recognition of the subverting influence of both tra- 
ditionalism and secularism, nine specific points were made and elab- 
orated: 


. Membership must be related to an experience with Christ. 

. Stewardship relates to Christian experience. 

. Following Christ involves discipline. 

The revitalized church is a living fellowship. 

Organization provides channels for the group to accomplish God’s will. 
The minister is the servant of the church. 

. Strengthen the deaconate. 

. Congregations must be related to each other. 

. Share with other Mennonite groups, and with other churches.*? 


A “Letter to the Churches” spoke briefly of the inspiration of the 
study experience together and gave a few summary statements from 
the conference regarding the biblical church: 


It is composed of those who have voluntarily accepted Jesus Christ as Savior 
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and Lord and have committed their lives to Him. .. . It is a fellowship of 

brotherly love and discipline controlled by the Holy Spirit. . . . Its authority 
lies in the Scripture seen particularly in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
... It reveals itself as a missionary church with each believer as active witness.*? 


A Statement of Findings reviewed conclusions in more detail and in- 
cluded, among other recommendations, one that the General Confer- 
ence establish a special committee to study church discipline. It also 
endorsed plans toward a special study conference on Christian experi- 
ence, nurture, and evangelism. 

It was suggested earlier that the Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision 
proceeded in three phases—the historical, the theological, and the 
practical. The historical phase discovered and made current the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite connection. The theological phase sought out 
Anabaptist spiritual foundations and revealed a disconcerting varia- 
tion between traditional Mennonitism and the vibrant Anabaptist 
testimony. Real recovery of the Anabaptist vision meant renewal of 
the church. Steps in this direction are seen in the two study confer- 
ences that have been noted; at least a consciousness of what is needed 
for renewal and some determination to accomplish it was present. 


If the historical and the theological tend to overlap, this is even 
more the case with the theological and the deductions of a practical 
nature: unless the obligations of a theological vision are carried out 
in practice, the vision is lost. The first two study conferences have 
been significant in clarifying the foundations for a renewed church. 
The succeeding conferences and study commissions investigated impli- 
cations of the preceding and pointed the more specifically toward re- 
quirements of a renewed church. Though beamed toward practical 
issues, yet one may regard them as part and parcel of the search for 
spiritual foundations. 


(3) Study Conference on Evangelism. ‘This conference, again with 
churchwide representation, met for three days, August 19 to 21, 1958, 
at Goshen, Indiana. There were periods for devotions, presentation of 
papers, and discussion in small groups. The conference closed with 
the report of a Findings Committee and a Letter to the Congrega- 
tions.*° 

The problem inherited from the previous conference was, How does 
the Believers’ Church extend itself? Complicating this was the situa- 
tion in the General Conference whereby there was great diversity 
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culturally and in the emphasis on tradition and in the response to 
current evangelistic methods. In the background was especially the 
tension between advocates of nurture and advocates of evangelism. 


The conference was led in a study of biblical background and in a 
review of early Anabaptist evangelical zeal. While it was realized that 
those conditions and that zeal could probably not be recaptured in 
today’s situation, still it was humbling and called for a confession of 
serious lack of awareness of the depth and scope of our mission as a 
church. Some of the church ideals of the previous conference were 
recalled: the church as a fellowship of the reborn, the lordship of 
Christ, and the work of the Holy Spirit in witnessing. 


Conference findings emphasized the responsibility of all believers to 
represent to all people God’s offering in Christ. It was a task, not 
for professionals, but for the whole community: 


Even as the crucial link in the church of Christ is the local fellowship, so the 
crucial link in effective evangelism is the lordship of the living Christ in the 
local fellowship. 


Parents have a special responsibility toward their children: nurture 
and training in the meaning of the Christian life; encouragement in 
making a proper response at each age level, culminating in a consid- 
ered commitment. Evangelism and nurture are not to be separated. 
Christian education is a part of the process leading to a life of disciple- 
ship. 


Witness by word and work are not to be separated: 


Teaching, preaching, Christian nurture, as well as the ministry to human need 
through healing rehabilitation, and relief are but different phases of the total 
task of the church. 


The Letter to the Congregations called on the churches to consider 
the urgency of the world situation, to sense anew the content of the 
evangel and the power of God to save, and to confront men with the 
gospel. It closed with the words: 


Mennonite Christians have a vital message for today. We must not hide our 
light under a cultural or denominational bushel, but we must reflect the light 
of the gospel of Christ in our dark and chaotic world. 
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(4) Centennial Study Conference, 1960. One of the disturbing 
questions at the Believers’ Church Study Conference and afterward 
was that of church unity. There were cultural differences among 
General Conference churches but also differences in church patterns: 
form and place of baptism, use of catechism, communion service, the 
ministry—to mention a few.. There were also differences in biblical 
interpretation and attitude toward interchurch relations. Since the 
Centennial Study Conference celebrated one hundred years of the 
General Conference movement toward cooperation and unity, it was 
felt that this was the. proper occasion to face problems in this area, 
especially in the light of the new appreciation of the biblical church. 


The gathering was therefore announced as a Study Conference of 
Christian Unity in Faith and Witness. It was held at the site of the 
original union conference of 1860 in Iowa. Again it was attended by 
delegates, somewhat limited in number, but with representatives from 
each district (in the ratio of one per one thousand members) and from 
the colleges and institutions, as well as General Conference officers. 
The time chosen was the month of June and gave a pleasant occasion 
for delegates to tour the historic sites in that vicinity and to dedicate 
a marker celebrating the founding of the General Conference.** 


In order to keep this study conference within reasonable time limits, 
the question of biblical interpretation was reserved for a later special 
study commission. The nature of the discussions may be seen from the 
subjects assigned for papers: 


Unity in the New Testament. Church : Vernon H. Neufeld 
Unity and Disunity among the Mennonites _ | William Keeney 
The Problem of Unity in the General Conference Edmund G. Kaufman 
The Future of Inter-Mennonite Cooperation |. - William Klassen 
The Contemporary Ecumenical Movement — Russell L. Mast 
Mennonites and the Contemporary Ecumenical Movements = John H. Yoder 


Without attempting to review the discussions, it is interesting to 
note the response made by delegates to an evaluation sheet which was 
circulated after the conference. About one-third of the delegates 
mentioned a deep appreciation of the open, mutual sharing with the 
freedom in an honest atmosphere of trust to seek understanding in 
questions that were divisive at other times. Another large number 
similarly testified to the fraternal love and understanding and spiritual 
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unity experienced at this study conference. Others mentioned the effort 
at’ drawing nearer to other Mennonite groups. Some appreciated the 
interpretation of ecumenical suepeyerselss but on this point there was 
less agreement than on others.* 


The one experience that seemed most impressive to all, and which 
perhaps had the most permanent influence, was a consideration of the 
misunderstanding between the Mennonite Brethren and the General 
Conference Mennonites. The Mennonite Brethren origin was in Rus- 
sia, the same year as the General Conference organization in Iowa. 
With such a geographical gap there was no relationship between the 
two. However, with large accretions of Mennonites from Russia to 
the General Conference, it became in time identified with the General 
Conference in Russia which had so opposed the Mennonite Brethren 
movement. Because of this, a sense of estrangement had resulted. It 
was to remove this, that the Iowa conference favored a letter express- 
ing Christian greetings, a desire for fellowship in love, and a repent- 
ance for any involvement that the General Conference might have had 
directly or indirectly in the unfortunate division one hundred years 
prior. The step received unanimous approval, and the letter was sent 
to 1960 conference sessions of the Mennonite Brethren. In turn, a 
reciprocal reply was received, and both sides felt a relief from the 
misunderstanding of the sonnel Ti Cics 


(5) Church and Society Study Conference. ‘The fifth study con- 
ference was clearly an attempt to apply the theology of a Believers’ 
Church to the Christian in today’s world situation. It was held in 
Chicago at the YMCA Hotel, October 31 to November 3, 1961. 
Mennonites had been prone to withdraw from the world rather than 
to project themselves into it in a Christian witness. However, there 
were many and growing problems which had to be faced—race, civil 
defense, labor relations, and the use of alcoholic liquors. The Board of 
‘Christian Service and its Peace and Social Concerns Committee as 
early as 1958 projected a study conference on these matters. There 
was a steering committee of three in charge of details, a moderator for 
the meetings, and preparatory studies. Ten areas in the different dis- 
tricts were selected, and in each of these a study group was organized. 
Each group was assigned a subject on which to work for the year pre- 
ceding the study conference. The areas, topics, and leaders give a good 
‘suggestion as to the coverage: 
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Area Topic Leader 
1. Pennsylvania The Church, the State and the Offender David Habegger 
2. Ontario Christian Labor and Management Relations John Sawatsky 
3. Ohio The Christian Church and Underdeveloped 

Nations Robert Kreider 
4. Elkhart Biblical Basis of the Church’s Social 

Concern and Witness William Klassen 
5. Kansas The Christian Church and the State Esko Loewen 
6. Chicago The Christian in Race Relations Vincent Harding 
7. South Dakota Agricultural Problems William Unrau 
8. Winnipeg Urbanization David Schroeder 
9. California The Christian Church and Civil Defense Peter Ediger 
10. Saskatoon The Christian Church and Alcoholism Nick Dick 


Unfortunately the group study in South Dakota failed to materialize 
and the topic on agriculture dropped out of the program. Eight other 
specific social problems along with the biblical-theological statement 
were then presented to the seventy-five delegates attending. Here 
again in smaller commissions the papers presented by each area study 
group were thoroughly discussed. Finally, a Findings Committee de- 
veloped a statement of the study conference.*’ 


The planners had had no “social gospel” in mind but rather a 
gospel for a needy society. Their question was, “How shall we look 
upon our Christian mission in society”? Commonly-accepted alterna- 
tives were either a concern solely with saving the individual or an at- 
tempt to leaven the community with Christian standards. Was there 
not another solution involving both the individual and society? Crea- 
tion, incarnation, redemption—all seemed to point to a biblical pat- 
tern of total Christian mission of the church in society. The biblical- 
theological study report pointed specifically to the work of Christ 
Himself: 


He sought out people where they were in their sin and need. Both in His own 
personal deeds and motives and in His spoken parables He is the revelation of 
God’s concern for all manner of men under all circumstances of life.4% 


The feeling that something was needed—more than pious words 
or passing-by-on-the-other-side—was expressed : 


We often deny the Incarnation by the very methods of evangelism which we 
employ. Should our ministers act in the same way in which Christ did, and 
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seek out the town drunk in the local saloon, they would most likely receive 
from their congregations the same condemnations that were heaped upon Christ 
Himself. What we plead for is not evangelism on one hand and social service 
on the other, but a getting through to human beings in their total need with the 
one Gospel to the whole man.*® 


From this basis the consideration of the church’s responsibility to- 
ward social ills proceeded. There was no hope that such ills could be 
eradicated, but even the amelioration of such things as race prejudice, 
addiction to alcohol, or the horrors of war could be good in itself and 
might remove stumbling blocks from the pathway of human beings. 
In any case, the love of Christ constrains His followers to minister to 
fellow human beings in their personal and social need. Just what the 
church should do in each of the areas discussed was not clearly out- 
lined, though the various papers brought out implications for the 
church and some suggestions for action. 


Stupy COMMISSIONS 


Two questions had been repeatedly raised in the study conferences 
and were referred to special study commissions: (1) the matter of 
church discipline, and (2) authority of the Scriptures. Both were 
closely related to the application of the Anabaptist vision in church 
renewal. 


(1) Study Commission on Church Discipline. It has been noted 
that the old forms of church discipline had not survived changing 
conditions. A new interpretation of the subject had long been called 
for. In 1892 the Middle District Conference had asked S. F. Sprunger 
to prepare a paper on Church Discipline (Gemeinde Zucht). He pro- 
posed a type of discipline that involved education, admonition, and 
counsel, the whole congregation being responsible for the individual. 
Others raised the idea of “spiritual discipline,” but no one was ready 
to make clear just what “spiritual discipline” was. The subject was 
largely left in abeyance until raised by the Study Conference on the 
Believers’ Church. In response to this suggestion the matter was as- 
signed to the Committee on Education in Church, Home, and Com- 
munity under the Board of Education and Publication. A special 
Discipline Study Committee was appointed consisting of (chairman) 
Jacob T. Friesen, A. E. Kreider, Henry Poettcker, C. J. Dyck, and 
Maynard Shelly. The committee began work in 1956 and completed 
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its assignment in time to report to the 1959 session’ of the General 
Conference. 3 


The report of the Discipline Study Committee consisted of two parts. 
The first was a statement to the General Conference with (1) Central 
Affirmations, (2) Five Basic Premises, (3) Suggestions to the Church, 
and (4) a Conclusion.*®° The central affirmation is essentially that 
the church as a community of the faithful is responsible for the indi- 
vidual. The biblical basis and the Anabaptist experience were reviewed 
with the emphasis on discipline in love to heal and restore the erring 
and equip for renewed worship and service. Suggestions urged a whole 
church renewal, genuine repentance and reconciliation among the 
faithful members of the congregation, and early teaching on question- 
able matters. The conclusion offered: no set of rules but assured that 
Christian love would determine its own method of ie rah in a 
given situation. : 


The second part of the report was a source i ie congregational 
use entitled Studies in Church Discipline. It was designed to enable 
the local church to make its own understanding of God’s’ will under 
direction of the Holy Spirit rather than to set up prescribed patterns 
to be followed. Biblical and historical materials were presented with 
introductions to current problems such as marriage and divorce, busi- 
ness ethics, secret societies, and Sabbath observance. As a study book 
it proved popular and circulated even outside of General Conference 
churches. 


(2) Study Commission on Inspiration of the Scriptures. A study 
commission on the: Inspiration of the Scriptures was called for by 
resolution of the Gerieral Conference session in 1959. The motion 
reads: 


Realizing that due to shifts in theology on the part of both the more liberal and 
the fundamentalist wings of the churches in America we are not fully agreed on 
what the doctrine of inspiration means with respect to details of interpretation, 
be it resolved that we provide for a renewed study of the doctrine of the in- 
spiration of the Scripture at some conference called for that purpose by the 
Executive Committee, seeking further unity in respect to these doctrines.5* 


The commission was appointed by the Executive Committee and held 
their first meeting in May 1960, with meetings thereafter for discus- 
sion and study assignments. Their report was presented to the next 
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session of the General Conference in 1962. Because of the importance 
of the study, the members of the commission are of interest; they were 
selected to represent the various institutions, districts, and sentiments 
of the General Conference. - 


Vernon Neufeld, chairman oe, President, Bible teacher, Bethel College 
L. R. Amstutz © Pastor, Emmaus Church, Whitewater, Kansas 
H. D. Burkholder President, Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, Nebraska 
Jacob J. Enz Bible teacher, Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
Isaac I. Friesen ' Canadian Mennonite Bible College, Winnipeg 
Erwin Goering — Executive Secretary, General Conference Mennonite Church 
A. E. Kreider. Retired pastor-teacher, Goshen, Indiana 
John Schrag Bible teacher, Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, Nebraska 
David Schroeder betty ASSES Mennonite Bible College, Winnipeg 
Paul Shelly art Bible teacher, Bluffton College 


Burton Yost . i ae '-. Bible teacher, Bluffton College 


The Scriptures and their authoritative inspiration had been an in- 
dispensable theme of the early Anabaptists. It was in the Scriptures 
that they found God’s revelation ‘and the basis for the lordship of 
Christ. Constant study.was spent on the Scriptures which then be- 
came the source of their diligence: in witnessing and defense in perse- 
cution. To the Mennonites they bequeathed the same dependence on 
the Bible and disregard for creeds or theological systems. Little atten- 
tion was paid to theories of inspiration or such things as textual criti- 
cism, but the twentieth century’s gulf between conservative and liberal 
interpretations raised unavoidable questions. 


. The revised constitution of 1929 had stated: amp 


The Conference recognizes nae Poenotslgas the Sacred Scriptures of 2 Old 
and New Testaments as the Word of God and the only infallible rule of faith 
and life. . 


A statement approved at the 1941 sessions of the conference held in 
Souderton had modified this somewhat to read: 


We believe in the divine inspiration and .infallibility of the Bible as the Word 
of Ged and the only trustworthy guide of faith and life. — 


The resolution of the 1959 sessions of the conference (authorizing the 
study commission) had been stimulated by:a motion introduced: from 
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the floor which went further in defining the details of ihspirauom: It 
had included words to the effect that: 


The Bible in its original autographs is without any discrepancy and error, and 
therefore, fully reliable so that when it presents a record of history, prophetic 
utterances, the divine acts of creation and redemption, miracles, or any other 
subject that it speaks on, it is entirely accurate and trustworthy in every 
respect.52 


The motion was not acceptable to many delegates and failed to carry. 
The total effect was to introduce a gloomy mood into the closing of 
the Centennial Conference. It was to resolve this difference that the 
Commission of Inspiration of the Scriptures was called into being. 

This commission made an extensive study, defining terms, studying 
the history of the canon, researching Anabaptist teaching, reviewing 
contemporary thought, and especially noting other Mennonite state- 
ments. A recent study on “Biblical Revelation” by H. S. Bender and 
action by the (Old) Mennonite General Conference proved helpful.** 
Ten papers on various aspects of the subject were prepared and dis- 
cussed in an atmosphere remarkably harmonious and open-minded. 
Finally a statement on the Authority of the Scriptures was prepared in 
two sections, the first being a brief statement and the second an elabo- 
ration with more details. 

On presentation to the General Conference session in 1962 the 
statements prepared by the commission and recommended by the 
Executive Committee were adopted by a resolution which read: 


Moved that we adopt the statement on “Authority of the Scriptures” as an 
expression of our common faith and as a guide and basis for further study by 
district conferences and local churches.54 


The statement should be read in its entirety, but it does express 
unqualified belief in the revelation of God in the Old and New 
Covenant, interpreted for us by Jesus Christ and the writers of Scrip- 
ture. ‘The question of “verbal inspiration” was met in the words: 


Holy men of God spoke as they were moved by the Spirit of God, thus securing 


for the church the Scriptures in such a way that the church may trust its verbal 
form as an adequate, authentic, and sufficient vehicle of divine revelation.®5 


The Holy Scriptures are recognized as “our final authority in all 
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matters of faith and practice,” and the church is urged to place itself 
under the authority of Jesus Christ and His Word, being obedient to 
His will, searching the Scriptures and preaching the Word.** 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS 


It would take us too far afield to follow through on all of the current 
matters that were brought up as the church looked at its place in the 
world. The important ones assigned for special study have been noted; 
many more were introduced as concerns by various boards or com- 
mittees, and action was frequently taken. It may be in order to list a 
number of statements officially approved at conference sessions in the 
fifties and sixties. 


1956 Statement on the Believers’ Church? 

1959 Statement on the Christian and Race§ 

1959 Statement on the Christian and Nuclear Power®? 

1959 Statement on Capital Punishment 
Presented in 1959 but tabled for further study, presented again in 1962 
and again deferred, presented in revised form and approved in 1965%° 

1962 Statement on Inter-Mennonite Cooperation and Unity®? 

1965 Statement on Simultaneous Evangelism®? 

1965 Statement on Proclamation of the Gospel® 

1968 Statement on Nationalism®4 

1968 Statement on Poverty and World Hunger® 

1968 Statement on Church Renewal®é 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY CONFERENCES 
AND COMMISSION REPORTS 


Looking back over the work of the study conferences and commis- 
sions in these two decades—the fifties and the sixties—it is obvious 
that the church faced a number of neglected questions, and faced 
them in the light of a new understanding of the Anabaptist-Mennonite 
heritage. Immigrants of the nineteenth century had brought with 
them a Mennonite consciousness, but a faith that was a watered-down 
version of that of Anabaptist days. This faith was subjected to various 
dangers—the danger of loss through secularization, the danger of sub- 
stituting a Pietist inner experience for serious discipleship,°’ and worst 
of all, the danger of continuing simply as a cultural, ethnic body. 


It was from these dangers that the General Conference was recalled 
by the study of Mennonite fundamentals in early Anabaptist days. 
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The problem was more than discovering the old faith; that might have 
been an intriguing exercise by scholars and book publishers, or even 
by study conferences. The real problem was reincorporating the old 
faith in new lives. This meant understanding it historically, recovering 
its biblical and theological basis, and using it to meet a new world 
situation where the Mennonite constituency faced unfamiliar prob- 
lems in unusual intensity. The study conferences sought these under- 
standings and made suggestions for the direction of future action. 


How successful were these mid-century years in effecting church — 
renewal? It is too early for an answer. Insight is slow in reaching 
down into all levels of the church, and practice lags behind insight. 
However, it was in these same years when the studies were in progress 
that new movements were taking place—in establishing city churches, 
in lay evangelism, in appropriating higher education to church pur- 
poses, in reworking the whole foreign mission program, and in elab- 
orate service projects. ‘Testimonies to new individual commitments 
also are not lacking, and a more tender conscience toward minority 
groups and suffering humanity is evident. The church has a long 
road ahead to realize a total discipleship as vital as the early Nachfolge 
Christi, but the vision is there, and the call is being heard. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


What can the historian say of the future? Personally, my own faith 
is that the Anabaptist-Mennonite churches in their heritage and de- 
velopment show evidence of the hand of God in the past, in spite of 
human limitations. Today I hear God speaking to the church through 
three significant voices with consequent trends in thought and life. 


There is the voice of the Mennonite world community bringing a 
growing realization of common life and interdependence. Mennonite 
cooperation and merging of activities is now at a point which was un- 
thinkable fifty years ago. Surely more is to come. 


There is the voice from the outside. The Anabaptist tradition is not 
the only one in which the voice of God has spoken. Others too are 
attempting to recover emphases of the early church and apply its 
spirit to today’s life. Mennonites are becoming conscious of truth 
wherever it may be found and more concerned to contribute some- 
thing to the wider church and the world about us. 
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There is the voice from the past. With some it has been regarded 
as the only authentic voice; others again have rejected it as irrelevant. 
My own assessment is that the rediscovery of the Anabaptist vision is 
the greatest contribution of the past century. To call it “recovery of 
the vision” may be premature, but discovery precedes recovery, and 
recovery may be on the way. 


For a hundred years the General Conference has rejoiced in grow- 
ing numbers of congregations and adherents. Now further growth is 
in question. Perhaps all along we have been too concerned with 
numbers and have counted as growth that which, good in itself, was 
simply the conserving of children and gathering of scattered members 
of the family. 

If the significance of the rediscovered vision can be realized, if the 
fellowship of saints in a witnessing church led by the Spirit can even 
slowly be brought into being, then a growth far more important than 
trebling the membership may be our portion. This is our real call for 
the coming years. 


“BEHOLD, I HAVE SET BEFORE YOU AN OPEN DOOR” 
(Rev. 3:8) 
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1896, pp. 1-3. | 

“Verhandlungen der 15. Sitzung . ., Bundesbote, October 19, 1899, pp. 5-6, 
continued in successive issues. 

‘“Verhandlungen der 16. Sitzung ... ,” Bundesbote Beiblatt, October 30, 1902, 
pp. 1-2. 


Seventeenth to Twenty-first Sessions, 1905-1917, were reported 1 in supplements 
to the church papers. English reports as follows: 


“Proceedings of the General Conference .. .:,” 1905, in Supplement to the 
Mennonite, December 14, 1905. Berne, Indiana. 

“Minutes of the 18th Session . . . ,”1908, in Supplement to the Mennonite, 
December 21, 1908. Berne, ingen 

“Minutes of the 19th Session... ,” 1911, in Supplement to the Monon 
January 18, 1912. Berne, Indiana. 

“Papers read at the 19th Session... ,” 1911, in Supplement to the Mennonite, 


April 11, 1912, Berne, Indiana. 
“Reports and Papers read at the 20th Session ... ,” 1914, in Supplement to the 
Mennonite, April 22, 1915. | | , 
“Verhandlungen und Berichte der 21. Allgemeinen Konferenz ... ,” 1917, in 
Beilage zum Bundesbote, November 22, 1917. “Referate .. .” in Beilage zum 
Bundesbote, January 17, 1917. No English minutes or reports for the 21st 
session. 


Twenty-second to the Thirty-fourth Sessions of the General Conference, 1920- 
1956, were reported in individual volumes with titles similar to the following: 


Minutes, Reports, and Papers of the Twenty-second Session of the General 
Conference of the Mennonites of North America, 1920. Reports were usually 
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prepared. i in one volume: before :the session and then Cake with. the: ‘min- 
utes in a single volume after completion of the session. 


Reports and minutes of the Thirty-fifth Session, 1959, and thereafter, were 
published in separate volumes similar to the following: 

Report 1959, The General Conference Mennonite Church. Thirty-fifth Session, 
August 12-20, 1959, Bluffton, Ohio. SMa, Kansas: Faith and Life Press, 
1959;. - -. 

Mintites’ 1959, The Ceneal Coaveiice Meérinénite Chuch. Thirty-fifth Sidon: 
August 12-20, 1959, Bluffton, Ohio. Newton, Kansas:. Faith and Life. Press, 
1959. ban 


D. MINUTES AND REPORTS OF THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE 
OF MENNONITES - 


For the period before merger with the General. Conference (1899- 1957), 
minutes and reports were published in three different ways as indicated below. 


. Sessions 1-11, 1899-1910: " 
Reports were carried in the Bundesbote set The Mennonite. See Faith in 
Ferment, pp. 347-348, for details. © : 


‘Sessions 11-23, 1899-1922: 


Reports of annual conferences were carried feralativa in ae Christian Evangel, 
organ of the Central Conference. See Faith in Ferment, p. 348. 


Sessions 03-57, 1922- 1957: 


Yearbook ofthe Central Conference of: Meritontied Annual Conference publi- 
cation els Pattee Reports, Baked ee and et ee 


E. “MINUTES AND REPORTS OF THE CONF ERENCE 
OF MENNONITES IN CANADA 
Annual reports of sessions of the Conference in’ Canada appear in printed 
pamphlet form in the late twenties. Until 1934 titles were similar to the fol- 
lowing: 


Kontersnc bent der 26. Konferens der Mennoniten in’ mittleren: Canada, 
- 1928. 
- With. 1935 racers appear in Gana aetie Af Sorat as poles 
Jahrbuch 1935: Bericht ueber die dretunddreissigste Allgemeinen Konferenz der 
Mennoniten in Canada. Variations in the title occur as below. 
1941. Rosthern, D. G, Epp. 


With 1966 and after, the: title and most: of he text is in “English: 


1966 Yearbook of .the Conference. of Mennonites in Canada. Winnipeg:. Con- 
ference of Mennonites in Canada. Full, account of minutes, discussions, pa- 
pers, personnel, and statistics. 
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F. MINUTES AND REPORTS OF DISTRICT CONFERENCES" 


1. Central District ‘Conference 


There were two predecessors to the present Central District Conference, viz., 
the Western Conference (1868- 1888) and the Middle. District Conference 
(1888-1957). : | . 


Minutes of the Western Conférence will be found “in the ‘Mennonitischer 
Friedensbote (1868-1881) and in the Christlicher Bundesbote (1882- 1888). See 
Faith in Ferment, pp. 343-344, for details. 

Minutes of the Middle District Conference from 1888 té’1941 appear in the 
Christlicher A or The Mennonite, or both. Faith in Ferment, ae 344- 
o.0c 

After 1938 minutes were ® published annually - in printed form similar to the 

‘following: 


Minutes and Reports of the Fifty- fifth Session of the Middle District Confer- 
ence, 1943. n.p. 
Since merger with the Cental Conference annual ae have appeared ' in 
_one of the following forms: 


Minutes of the Fourth Annual Session of the aad District Conference: ‘of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church, 1960. 

Year Book of the Central’ District Conference of eS abe 1964.” Gontatns 
conference minutes, reports, constitution and Rae 


iD, epee District Conteris 


Verhandlungen der Ost-Pennsylvanischen Conferenz der Menno Coane 
schaft. n.p. Printed in two sections: 1, 1847-1872; 2, 1872-1884. Paged sepa- 
rately. 

In later years annual reports with minutes and directory have been issued 
with title similar to the following: 

Report of the 136th Session of the Eastern District Conference of the Menno- 
nite Church of North America, 1934. 


3. Northern District Conference 

From the beginning reports of conference sessions appeared in the Christ- 
licher Bundesbote. Printed reports until the 1930s were in German; in the 
forties reports appear in English with title uniform to present. Both are illus- 
trated below. . 
Program, Bericht und Statistik der Noerdlichen District Konferenz, 1936. 
Official Program, Minutes and Reports, Fifty-third Session, Northern District 

Conference of the Mennonite Church of North America, 1946. 


4. Pacific District Conference 
Early sessions were reported in the Christlicher Bundesbote. Later, annual 
reports were printed. Since 1946 the title in the following form: 


Secretary's Report of the Forty-seventh Session of the Pacific District Confer- 
ence of the General Conference Mennonite Church, 1946. 
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5. Western District Conference 

Abdruck der Gesamt-Protokolle der Kansas und Westlichen Distrikt Konferenz 
der Mennoniten von Nord Amerika. Newton Kansas: Herald Druck, 1910. 
Gathers up the minutes from 1877 to 1909 in one volume. 
Later sessions reported annually under title of following form: 


Protokolle der neun und zwanzigsten Westlichen Distrikt Konferenz, 1920. 
Minutes of the Fifty-third Session of the Western District Conference, 1944. 


IV. REPORTS OF GENERAL CONFERENCE BOARDS 


Every General Conference board or committee made regular summaries of 
their work for the triennial conference sessions. These reports provide the best 
overall view of conference activities. See Minutes and Reports for each session. 


Annual or semiannual meetings were held by all boards with minutes and 
more detailed reports which were usually mimeographed and circulated among 
board members. After inauguration of the Council of Boards in 1946, more 
organized information is available in the workbooks prepared for the annual 
meetings. 

Much information of value is found in the correspondence circulated among 
members of the board. In the case of the Board of Missions, field reports and 
other letters of information were numbered consecutively by year. They are 
identified as “Mission Board Letters,” with year and number. Other boards 
had similar procedures. 


Index 


Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission, 337. 
See also Congo Inland Mission. 

Alberta, Canada, 148. 

Alberta Community Church, Port- 
land, Oregon, 231. 

Albright, Jacob, 13, 33. 

Alexanderwohl congregation, Kan- 
sas, 84, 92,97, 102. 

Allentown, Pennsylvania, 125. 

All-Mennonite Conventions, 385. 

Alta Loma Sanitarium, 249. 

Altoona, Pennsylvania, mission, 208. 

American Leprosy Mission, 311, 330, 
331. 

Amish, 4, 5, 8, 43, 65 f.; in Butler 
Co., Ohio, 68 ff.; in Davis Co., 
Iowa, 72 f.; among Volhynian 
Swiss, 93; in Central District, 

Leys 

Amish annual conferences, 67 f., 71, 
73. 

Amstutz, Lewellyn R., 407. 

Anabaptist movement, 6 f.; faith, 
393 f. 

The Anabaptist Vision, 394. 

Apostolic Mennonite Church, Tren- 
ton, Ohio, 69. 

Arapaho Mission, 301 f., 306. 

Arena, 378. 

Argentina, 244. | 

Asia Mennonite Conference, 317, 
342. 

Associated Mennonite Biblical Semi- 
naries, 373. 

Augsburger, Joseph, 68. 


Bachert, Alice, 333. 
Baer, John B., 60, 73, 77, 110, 143, 
203, 295. 
Balzer, Jacob J., 107, 109, 148, 355. 
Baptism, 48, 49, 90, 112; Amish 
controversy, 67. 
Bargen, Isaac I., 107, 109, 355. 
Bapan. Harvey R. and Ella Garber, 
11. 
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Bauman, Kenneth, 375. 

Bauman, S. B., 50. 

Becker, Mary, 330. 

Believers Church Study Conference, 
Chicago, 396, 398 ff. 

Bergfelder Church, Mt. Lake, Minn- 
esota. See Gospel Mennonite 
Church. 

Bergthal Mennonite Church; in Rus- 
sia, 92, 94; in North America, 95, 
106, 146, 158 ff., 281; in South 
America, 238. 

Bertolet, Henry, 15. 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, 372. 

Bethany Church, Quakertown, Penn- 
sylvania, 125. 

Bethel Church, Fortuna, Missouri, 
354. 

Bethel Church, Mt. Lake, Minnesota, 
107, 108, 295. 

Bethel Church, Winnipeg, 165. 

Bethel College, 101, 354, 362, 367. 

Bethel Deaconess Home and Hospi- 
tal, 204, 368. 

Bethesda Hospital, Goessel, Kansas, 
118, 204. 

Bibel und Pflug, 247. 

Bible schools, Canada, 181, 357, 366. 

Bluffton College, 362, 367. 

Blumenort congregation, Gretna, 
Manitoba, 162. 

Boehr, Jacob, 96. 

Boehr, Peter J., 296, 320. 

Bolivia, 239, 244. 

Boschman, Paul, 339, 342. 

Bote, Der, 346. 

Boyertown meetinghouse contro- 
versy, 21. 

Brazil, 238, 243 f. 

British Columbia, Canada, 161, 164. 

Brook Lane Farm, 251. 

Brown, Henry J. and Marie Miller, 
149, 296, 317. 

Brown, Roland and Sophie Schmidt, 
B21. 
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Bruderthal Church, Mt. Lake, Min- 
nesota, 106, 107. 

Bundesbote Kalender, 348. 

Burkhalter, Martha, 295. 

Burkhalter, Noah, 296. - 

Burkholder, Harold D., 407. 

Butler County, Ohio, 68. 

Byers, Noah E., 369, 370. 


California, 143, 

Camps for Conscientious Obieerenm 
257 ff. 

Canada; 8, 53, 146 ff., 211, 238. 

Canada-Ohio ‘Conference, 35, 38,'46, 
S0S5 Tre 

Canadian Mennonite, 353. 


Canadian Mennonite Bible College, 


1815357; 36/7. 

Canadian Mennonite Board of Col- 
onization, 150. 

Catechisms, 3.49. 

Centennial Study Conference, 396, 
UPA phiabelae 

Central Conference of Mennonites, 
78, 126; missions, 281; merger 
with General Confererice, eluor 

Central District, 121;'126 ff.; congre- 
gations, 128 ff. home missions, 
orl: homes, 252: women’s socie- 
ties, 289; missionaries, 298 fo 

Central District Reporter, it. 

Central Mission Society, 62, 186, 
Zise 

Central Offices, 193. 

Chaco Indians, Paraguay, 242. 

Cheyenne Mission, 302 f., 306. ° 

Chicago missions, 207 f. 

China mission and church, 317 125 
ee. 

Chortitza Church, Manitoba, 95, 
158.40" 

Chortitza Colony, Russia, 86 f., 92. 

Christian Educational Institute of : 


the Mennonite Deriomination; see 


Wadsworth Institute. 
Christian Endeavor Societies; see 
Young People’s Societies. 
Christian Evangel, 353. 
Christian Exponent, 352. 
Christian Service Board, 248, 259 ff., 
262, 266. 


Christliche Volksblatt, Das, 28, 345. 

Christlicher Bundesbote, 186, 346. 

Christ’s Headship of the Church, 
393. 

Church and mission, India, 313 f.; 
China, 320 ff.; Taiwan, 328;.Co- 
lombia, 331; Zaire, 334; Japan, 
341 f. 

Church and Society Study Ginten 
ence, 396, 403 ff... 

Church discipline,. cathe 65, 74,- 115, 
169, 385, 396, 405 fy 436n (5). 

Church Extension Services, Inca: 
2) OM 

Church of the Good crabby 
Pennsylvania, 230. 

Church Unity Committee, 219. 

City Church Movement, 226 ff., 231. 

City churches, 125, 137 £.; in 
Canada, 165)fe 

City Ghurches, Committee on, 228, 
Rap es 

City Missions, 205 ff, 214. See ats 
Missions, home. 

Civilian Public Service, ive 250, 
257 ff., 260, 392. See also 1-W. 
Program, - : “s 

Claassen, Willard, 366, 

Claudon, D.N., 282. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Sle 

Colegio Americano, Cachipay, 331, 

Colombia, South America, mission; 
329 ff. 4 

Colonization scheme, 99 f.. 

Communion, 31, 48, 179; examina- — 
tion Limirage), 41. 

Community Mennonite Church, 
Markham, Illinois, 230. 

Conference Bulletin, Canada, 174, 

Conference minister (Reiseprediger) , 
G2 peUeu 

Conference of Mennonites in Chie : 
ada, 115, 121, 146 ff.; congrega- . 
tions, 152-157; home ‘missions, 
2112 homes, 252; mission board, . 
282 f.. missionaries, 298; schools, 
356. 


Conference of. Mennonite: Gores 
tions in South America, 239. 

Confession of faith, 188, 189, 387 f.; 
conference statements, 409. 


Congo Inland Mission, 282, 334 ff. 
See also Africa Inter-Mennonite 
‘Mission. 

Congregations of the “tse Con- 
ference: Canada, 179-181; Cen- 
tral District, 157;.Eastern District, 
Lae eblorther District, 166;. . 
Pacific District, 170; Western a 
District, 161- 162. 

Conrad Grebel College, 367... 

Constitution of the General Confer- 
ence, 188 ff., 194 ff. 

Gonnel of Boards, 193. : 

Council of Mennonite Mission | 
Board Secretaries, 344. 

Crefeld, Germany er 

Cuauhtemoc, Meee 234, 236, 237. 


Davis County, jor 72. 

Deaconess work, . 203 f., 248... 

Deep Run congregation, Pennsyl- 
vania, 31. 

Deer Park congregation, Washing- 
ton, 144. 

Defenseless Mennonite. Brethren. 
See Evangelical Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church. 

Deputations Reise, 96... 

Description.of the New Creature, | 
15, . 


Dester, Herbert E.., ati 

Detweiler, Irvin R., 282. 

Dick, Nicholas, 404. " 

Dirks, Heinrich, BUR re 

Dirks, Marvin J., 372. 

Dirks, Marvin iit o0et. v4: 

Division of 1847, 18, 21 ff., 24, 48. 
413n (8), 414n (14, 15). al 

Drake, Saskatchewan, 149.. 

Driver, Harvey A., 282... 

Dock, Christopher, 12, 14. 

Dress, 175; : 

Dueck, Henry T., 239, 

Dyck, Cornelius J., SPE 

Dyck; Gordon, 13.1.4 

Dyck, Walter, 239. 


Eash, Amos M., 215, 282. : 

East Pennsylvania. Conference of | 
"Mennonites, Hs 24,29 th 3d 
46, 50. ‘ 
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East Reserve, Manitoba, 94. . 

Eastern District, 5, 121 ff.; congre- 
gations, 123 f., 165, 167; home. — 
missions,. 2h. "homes, 252: mis- 
sionaries, 298 f.; women’s soci-. 
eties, 289, 

Eden Mental Health Center, Wink. 
ler, Manitoba, 251. 

Eden Peace Study. Conference, 263. 

Ediger, Elmer M., 375. 

Ediger, George, 333. 

Ediger, Margaret Voght, 334. — 

Ediger, Peter J., 228, 404. 

Education: elementary, 48, 54, 93, 
100, 108, 147, 185, 236, 354 ff.; _ 
Bible schools, 357; high schools, 
366; education and the church, 
365, 367. 

Education, Board or Commission of, 
LOD S59 ae 

Eicher, Benjamin, 70, 71 f. 

Eicher Emmanuel. Church, Towa, 71. 

Eigenheim Church, ‘Saskatchewan, , 
161. | 

Elim congregation, Grunthal, Mani- . 
‘toba, 162. 

Ellenberger, Jacob, 42. 

Emergency Relief Board,..191, 254 fi 
See also Christian Service Board. - 

Emmanuel Church, Doland, South’. 
Dakota, 139. 

Emmental, Kansas, 100. © 

Enns, Henrique, 240. 

Enns, Helen, 236. 

Entz, F rieda Regier, 291. 


Enz, Jacob J., 372; 407. 

Epp, Bruno, 240. 

Epp, D. H., 347. 

Epp., G. G., 281. 

Epp, Heirs Hy 230s ane 

Epp, Henry P., 239. — 

Epp, J. B., 303, 305. 

Byanpelical Mennonite Brethren om 
Church, 106, 113. 

Evangelical Mennonite Church” 
(Kleine Gemeinde), 113. 

Evangelical Mennonite Society, 
Pennsylvania, 34. 

Evangelische Botschafter, ‘Der. 15. 
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Evangelism, 212, 217 ff., 400 f.; in 
India, 312; in Taiwan, 328; in 
Colombia, 332; in Japan, 342. 

Evangelism, Study Conference, 396, 
400 f 

Ewert, Benjamin, 147, 165. 

Ewert, Heinrich H., 147. 

Ewert, William, 106. 

Executive Committee, 192. 


Faith and Life Press, 352. 

Fast, Henry A., 239. 

Federal Council of Churches, 384. 

Fehr, Tina, 236. 

First Church, Philadelphia, 125, 
170. 

First Church, Vancouver, 125, 164. 

Footwashing, 33, 48. 

Foreign Student Exchange, 376. 

Formosa mission. See Taiwan 
mission. 

Fortuna, Missouri, 80. 

Franconia Conference, 4, 12, 19, 21, 
24, 33. 

Freeman College, 109, 142, 362, 356. 

Fretz, Allen M., 60. 

Fretz, J. Winfield, 215. 

Frey, J. B., 303, 308. 

Friedman, Robert, 395. 

Friesen, A. W., 239. 

Friesen, Isaac I., 407. 

Friesen, Jacob T., 131. 

Friesen, Johann M., 146. 

Friesen, Leonore G., 339. 

Frohe Botschaft, 74. 

Funk, Arnold E., 346. 

Funk, Annie C., 295, 310. 

Funk, Christian, 12, 413n (2). 

Funk, John F.,.96 f. 

Funk Memorial School, 311, 315. 

Fuerstenlanders, 92, 94, 95, 160. 


Galle, William, 60. 

Gehman, William, 34. 

General Board, 198. 

General Conference, 3, 4, 16, 45, 59, 
62, 84; plan and organization, 47 
f.; relation to Stucky churches, 77; 
growth by districts, 121; Swiss 
Mennonites, 80; Russian Menno- 
nites, 98, 113 f.; Canada church- 


es, 149, 151, 161, 166; congrega- 

tions in South America, 243; char- 

acteristics, 382 f., 382 ff.; and 

Mennonite Brethren, 403. . 

Gering, William, 375. 
German-English Academy, Ros- 

thern, Saskatchewan, 148, 366. 

See also Rosthern Junior College. 
German language, 116, 170, 173 ff. 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, 10. 
Gesangbuch mit Noten, 348. 

Girls’ Homes, 165, 212. 

Glass, L. H., 208. 

Gnadenfeld, Russia, 87, 89. 

Goals, Priorities, and Strategies, 
Conference, 344. 

Goering, Erwin, 407. 

Goertz, David, 97 ff., 99, 204. 

Goertz, Elisabeth D., 319. 

Goertz, Martha (Mrs. R. A.), 291. 

Goerz, Franz, 87, 89. 

Goldsmith, Joseph, 70 f. 

Goshen Biblical Seminary, 372 f. 

Gospel Mennonite Church, Moun- 
tain Lake, Minn., (Bergfelder), 

106, 107. 


Gottschall, Abraham, 14. 


Graber, Glen and June Straite, 327. 

Great Deer, Saskatchewan, 175. 

Groening, George, 281. 

Grosse Gemeinde, Russia, 89. 

Grubb, Nathaniel Bertholet, 59, 60, 
1795340, 578. 08 

Grubb, Silas M., 360, 378. 


Habegger, Alfred and Barbara 
Hirschy, 303. 

Habegger, David L., 404. 

Halstead, Kansas, 99 ff. 

Harder, Ernst and Ruth Ewert, 239, 
240, 243. 

Harder, Leland and Bertha Fast, 
B72. 


Harding, Vincent, 404. 

Hartzler, John Ellsworth, 369, 370, 
371. 7 

Hartzler, Raymond L., 131, 282. 


Haury, Samuel S., 60, 187, 294, 360. 
Haury, Susie Hirschler (Mrs. S. S.), 
291 


Hayesville, Ohio, 41. 


Hege,; Daniel, 42, 52 ff., 54, 79, 125. 

Hernandez, Hernando, 332. 

Hershey, Eusebius, 51, 293. 

Hessian Mennonites: in Butler 
County, Ohio, 68, 417n (44); 
in Illinois, 75. 

Hildebrand, Shirley, 329. 

Hindustani Conference, 314. 

Hirschler, J. S., 60. 

Historical Committee, 378. 

Hoch (High), Daniel, 25, 34, 35, 
BOM sores 


Hoffnungsfeld congregation, Kansas, 
2. 


Holly, Christian, 69. 

Homes for the Aged, 252 ff. 

Hopi Mission, 303 ff., 308. 

Horsch, M. M., 280, 284. 

Hospitals, 117, 248 f.; in Mexico, 
35 


Hua Mei Middle School, China, 
319. 

Hunsberger, Ephraim, 36, 37, 38, 
034050201: 

Hunsicker, John, 19, 21. 

Hutchinson, Kansas, mission, 207. 

Hutterite congregations: in Russia, 
92; in America, 113, 138, 421n 
(63). 


Ibersheim Conference, 41. 

Idaho, 143. 

Illinois, 40. 

Imhoff, Peter, 69. 

Immigration, 39 f., 66; to Pennsyl- 
vania, 11, 413n (3); Swiss, 78; 
from Russia, 90, 149, 159, 161, 
164; to Canada, 158- 165; to 
South America, 275. 

India Mission, 309. 

Indian Americans: in Western Dis- 
trict, 138; in Northern District, 
139; mission, 301 ff.; church lead- 
ers, 306-309. 

Indiana, 79. 

Inquiry meeting (Umfrage), 34. 

Inspiration of the Scriptures, 49, 
396, 406 ff. 


Inter-Board Committee on Latin — 
American Affairs, 240. 
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Intermarriage. See Marriage and 
intermarriage. 


Iowa, 40, 69; Lee County, 41 f. 


Jansen, Cornelius, 96. 

Janzen, B. H., 235. 

Janzen, Jacob H., 163. 

Janzen Memorial School, 312, 315. 
Japan mission, 338 ff. 

Johnson, Henry G., 33. 


Kansas Conference of Mennonites 
(Kansas Konferenz), 100, 101, 
WO2e103. 

Kaufman, Christian, 295. 

Kaufman, Edmund G., 319, 402. 


-Kaufman, Frieda, 204. 


Kaufman, Gordon, 395. 

Keeney, William, 402. 

Keiser, Austin R., 374. 

Kern View Community Mental 
Health Center, 251. 

Kinderbote, 346. 

Kinderlehre, 26, 29. 

Kings View Homes, 251. 

Klassen, William, 233, 373, 402, 
404. 

Kleine Gemeinde, Russia, 89 92, 
94 f., 113; in America, see Evan- 
gelical Mennonite Church. 

Kliewer, John W., 62, 280, 285, 
360, 369. 

Krahn, Cornelius, 395. 

Krehbiel, Christian, 42, 76, 97, 98, 
187, 280, 305, 346. 

Krehbiel, Daniel, 25, 41, 44, 45, 51. 

Krehbiel, Henry Jacob, 69, 346, 392. 

Krehbiel, Henry Peter, 205, 237, 
$92, 318: 

Krehbiel, Jacob (Clarence Center, 
New York), 14, 25, 36, 41. 

Krehbiel, Jacob I. (deacon, Iowa), 
45, 47. 

Krehbiel, Jacob II (elder, Iowa), 

47. 


Krehbiel, John C., 41, 55, 202. 

Kreider, ‘Amos FE,, ° 370, 407. 

Kreider Robert ap 382. 

Krimmer Mennonite Bruederge- 
meinde: Russia, 92; in America, 
951055153 
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Kroeker, Johannes F. and Susie H., 
oo), SEU 

Kyushu Mennonite Church Confer- 
ence, 341. 


Ladies Aid Society, 289. See also 
Women’s Missionary Society. 
Langenwalter, Jacob H., 360, 363, 
300,590. 

Langham, Saskatchewan, 158. 

Language transition, 170, 173 ff. 

Lehman, Japhet F., 346. 

Lehman, Peter P., 60, 80. 

Lehman, Sylvan, 209. 

Leisy, Jacob, 41, 42. 

Leisy Orphan Aid Society, 204. 

Leprosy missions: India, ou ei lds 
Colombia, 330. 

Licht den Tidinnen 049, 

Life insurance, 112. 

Light and Hope Mission Society, 
203. 

Lin, Paul Ching-ho, 328. 

Linscheid, G. A., 302. 

Litwiller, Nelson, 243. 

Loewen, Esko, 404. 

Lohrentz, Abram M.., 372. 

Los Angeles mission, 205 f. 


Manifesto of 1763, 86. 

Manitoba, 94. 

Marriage and intermarriage, 23, 48, 
7a,,L 12, 1 66ST 

Mast, Russell, 402. 

Mechanics Grove, Pennsylvania, 
mission, 209. 

Mehl, John C., 77. 

Menno Church, Lind, Washington, 
143. 

Menno Colony, Paraguay, 242, 244. 

Menno Simons, 6, 49. 

Mennonite, The, 347, 

Mennonite Bible mission, Chicago, 
210. 

Mennonite Biblical Seminary, 371 
ff 


Mennonite Board of Guardians, 97. 

Mennonite Book Concern, 352. 

Mennonite Brethren, 5, 89, 90, 95, 
106, 112, 161, 403. 

Mennonite Brethren in Christ, 34. 


Mennonite Central Committee, 255; 
in Taiwan, 326; in Mexico, 234 f. 

Mennonite Church (Old Menno- 
nite), 5, 26, 43, 63, 66, 98, 127. 

Mennonite Church in the City, 228, 
258: 

Mennonite Collegiate Institute, 
Gretna, Manitoba, 148, 366. 

Mennonite Disaster Service, 275. 

Mennonite Encyclopedia, 351. 

Mennonite Graduate Fellowship, 
2a, 

Mennonite Hospital, Bloomington, 
Illinois, 118, 368. 

Mennonite hymnals, 349. 

Mennonite Indian Leaders Council, 
309. 

Mennonite Men, 274. 

Mennonite Mission Society of 
Amsterdam, 187. 

Mennonite Pioneer Mission, 159, 
283 f. 

Mennonite Quarterly Review, 391, 
394. 

Mennonite Reporter, 353. 

Mennonite Weekly Review, 352. 

Mennonite Yearbook and Almanac, 
348, 364. 

Mennonitische Druck Verein, 28. 

Mennonitische Friedensbote, 346. 

Mennonitisches Missions Komite 
fuer Paraguay, 242. 

Mental Health Institutions, 250 ff. 

Mexico, Mennonite colonies, 8, 
234 ff. 

Middle District (Central District 
after 1957), 102, 126. 

Migrations, 7 ff., 86, 91 f. See also 
Immigration. 

Military service, 86, 91, pe eae Coe GIS 
259% 

Miller, W. W., 207. 

Ministers’ Manuals, 351. 


Ministers’ Retreats, 223. 

Ministry, 23, 30, 59, 63, 179 ff., 221. 
Ministry, Committee on, 221 ff. 
Minnesota, 105. 

aes 117, 279, 292:f.)297 


Missionary News and Notes, 291 . 


Missions, Board of, or Commission, 
186, 196, 280, 284 f., 287. 


Missions, foreign: proposals, 37, 38, | 


46, 48, 60, 112; organization, 50, 
61 ff., 190; Russian Mennonite 
interest, 90; personnel statistics, 
117; by South American colonies, 
241 ff.; Board, 280 ff. 

Missions, home, 49, 185, 190, 201 
ff.; district projects, 211; in Can- 
ada, 212 ff.; city or rural, 215. 
See also City missions. 

Missions Today, 291. 

Missouri, 80. 

Modernism, 384. 

Molotschna Colony, Russia, 86 f. 

Moser, David, 81. 

Moser, John, 81. 


Mosiman, Samuel K., 360, 363, 369. 


Moyer, Jacob S., 60. 

Moyer, Manasses S., 60, 354. 

Moyer, Samuel T. and Metta 
Habegger, 296. 

Musical instruments, 68, 178. 

Musselman, Samuel M., 280. 

Mutual Aid Services, Inc., 272. 


Nachrichten aus der Heidenwelt, 
278, 346. 

Neil Avenue Congregation, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 131. 

Neufeld, G. G., 239. 

Neufeld, Gerhard, 106. 

Neufeld, H. T., 235. 

Neufeld, John T., 210, 372. 

_ Neufeld, Talitha, 297. 

Newport, Washington, 144, 

Newton, Kansas, 101. 

Niswander, Catherine, 207, 209. 

Nonresistance, 115. 

Northern Cheyenne Congregations, 
139. 

Northern District, 108, 110 ff., 115, 
121, 138 ff.; congregations, 140; 
home missions, 211; homes, 252; 
Women’s Missionary Societies, 
289 f. 

Nyce, Howard G., 284. 


Oaklawn Psychiatric Center, 251. 
Oberholtzer, John H., life, 16 ff.; 
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activities, 25 ff., 44, 45, 384; rela- 
tion to Hoch, 36 f.; in organiza- 
tion of General Conference, 46, 
50, 52, 55; on Mission Board, 187, 
280. 

Old Colony Mennonites, 95, 160, 
162, 234. 

1-W Program, 260 ff., 264, 266. 

Ontario, 8. 

Ordnung der Mennoniten Gemeind- 
schaft, 20, 22 ff. 

Orphans, 204. 

Os Menonitas, 243. 

Overseas Mission; Commission, 287. 
See also Missions, Board of. 


Pacific District, 115, 121, 167 f£.; 
congregations, 144 f.; home mis- 
sions, 211; missionaries, 298-299; 
women’s societies, 289. 

Palatinate, 6, 7, 10. 

Pannabecker, Charles Lloyd, 319. 

Pannabecker, Samuel Floyd, 372. 

Paraguay Mennonite colonies, 8, 238 
ff., 243, 245. 

Parochial schools, 172, 354 ff. 

Patkau, Esther, 339. 

Pax service, 268. 

Peace education, 260, 263, 265. 

Peace Study Conference (Eden Con- 
ference), 263, 396 ff. 

Penner, Peter A., 295, 310. 

Penner, Peter W. and Matilda Ensz, 
Pe Pe 


Pennsylvania, 4, 7, 66, 122. 

Pennsylvania Dutch, 7, 10, 35. 

Pennsylvania Mennonite Mission 
Society, 61. 

Pension Plan, 225 f. 

Peoria, Illinois, mission, 211. 

Personnel office, 274. 

Petter, Rudolphe, 294, 302. 

Philhaven Psychiatric Hospital, 251. 

Pietism, 88 f. 

Placement Committee, 221. 

Plenert, J. J.,.207, 239. | 

Polk City, Iowa, 43, 45, 416n (6). 

Portland, Oregon, mission, 209. 

Prairie View Hospital, 251. 

Prayer meeting ponte Penn- 
sylvania, 33. 

Prussia, 66. 
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Public education, 12. 

Publication, 49, 116, 185, 190, 346; 
work of J. H. Oberholtzer, 27-28; 
Russian Mennonite stimulus, 116. 

Publication Board, 345 ff. 

Pulaski, Iowa, 88. 


Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision, 
389, 400. 

Redekop, David, 237. 

Rediger, Christian E., 282. 

Regier, Marie J., 327. 

Regier, Peter, 147, 148, 160. 

Regier, Peter K., 239. 

Reiseprediger. See Conference 
Minister. 

Relief, 253 ff., 256. 

Religioeser Botschafter, 27, 345. 

Rempel, John G., 161. 

Retreat movement, 374. 

Revivals, 12, 112. 

Reyburn report, 308. 

Richert, Peter H., 280. 

Risser, Mary, 288. 


Rock Creek congregation, Illinois, 75. 


Rosenort Mennonite Church, 159, 
160. 

Rosthern Junior College, 366, 367. 

Rosthern, Sask., 160. 

Roulet, Philip, 72. 

Rudnerweide congregation, Russia, 
87. 

Rural membership decline, 167 f. 

Russia, 6, 8. 

Russian Mennonite Aid Committee, 
97, 420n (35). 

Russian Mennonites, 84 ff.; ethnic 
origin, 85; in Pennsylvania, 125; 
emigration to America, 91 ff.; in 
Canada, 158, 161, 164. 

Ruth, David, 47, 55. 


Santa Clara Colony, Mexico, 234, 
Za0297: 

Saskatchewan, 8, 147, 148, 164. 

Saskatchewan Youth Farm, 178. 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 163, 164. 

Sawatsky, John, 404. 

Scarboro Church, Calgary, 165. 

Schantz, J. Y., 97. 

Schimmel, L. ie 55. 


Schirmer, Daniel, 303. 

Schirmer, Mary, 503. 

Schmidt, John R., 241. 

Schoenwiese Church, Winnipeg, 163. 

Schowalter, Christian, 42, 44, 46, 55, 
56, 187, 203, 280, 346, 349, 354. 

Schrag, John, 407. 

Schroeder, David, 368, 404, 407. 

Schroeder, Joseph, 47, 50. 

Schultz, David, 283. 

Schwartzendruber, Jacob, 70, 72. 

Second Church, Philadelphia, 126, 
230. 

Secret societies, 32, 52, 112. 

Selective Service 1-W Program, 
260 ff. 

Seminario Biblio Menonita, 242. 

Seminary education, 369 ff. 

Separation from the world, 115, 169. 

Shelly, Andrew B., 30, 60, 97, 110, 
187, 280, 346. 

Shelly, Andrew R. s 284, Oia. 

Shelly, Paul, 407. 

Short, Reuben, 282. 

Skippack congregation, tego 
Sant. 


Smith, C. Henry, 370, 390 f. 

Smith Corner, Pennsylvania, mission, 
209. 

Smucker, Donovan E., 372, 395. 

Snyder, Jacob, 208. 

Social concerns, 270 f. 

Soldner, Janet, 330, 333. 

Sommer, Isaac A., 346, 385. 
Sommerfeld Church: in Canada, 95, 
158; in Mexico, 234; in South 

America, 238. 

Sonnenberg settlement, Ohio, 80. 
South America Mennonite colonies, 
8, 238 ff.; General Conference 

congregations, 122, 245 f. 


South Dakota, 92, 104 f. 


South German Mennonites in Amer- 
aca, aT 159 Hire 271976203! 


Sprunger, Frieda, 319. 

Sprunger, John, 203. 

Sprunger, Hugh and Janet Frost, 
eeu: 


Sprunger, Samuel F., 59, 79, 81, 105, 
202, 346, 405. 


Stirling Avenue Church, Kitchener, 
165, 

Strubhar, Valentine, 282. 

Stucky, Gerald and Mary Hope, 330. 

Stucky, Jakob, 102. 

Stucky, Joseph, 71, 73 ff. 

Stucky, Peter, 72, 76 f. 

Student Services, 232, 376 ff. 

Studies in Church Discipline, 406. 

Study conferences, 395 ff., 409. 

Summerfield congregation, I]linois, 
41, 59, 98, 99. 

Sunday schools, 30 f., 63, 69, 77, 81, 
LUPO 5107.81 7251'79.-1. 765257: 
361 f. 

Swamp Church, 17. 

Swiss Mennonites: in General Con- 
ference missions, 294, 430n (27); 
in America, 78, 80 ff., 84, 127, 
132, 142 f.; via Volhynia, 94, 102, 
137, 420n (47). 

Switzerland, 6, 8. 


Taiwan mission, 325 ff. 

Thiessen, Bernard and Ruby Siebert, 
341. 

Thiessen, Jacob Johan, 147, 163, 281. 

Thiessen, John, 284. 

Toews, David, 147, 148, 159, 161, 
2t2: 

Toews, N. F., 149. 

Tradition and faith, 174. 

Trans-Chaco Highway, 241. 

Trinity Christian Church, Pennsyl- 
vania, 33. 

Troyer, Emmanuel, 282. 


Union plan, 48 ff., 416n (15,16,17). 

United Mennonite Church, Ontario, 
163. 

United Mennonite Educational In- 
stitute, Leamington, Ontario, 366. 

Universal salvation, 72. 

Unrau, William, 404. 

Unruh, Henry T., 207. 

Unruh, Tobias, 93. 

Unruh, Verney, 339. 

Upper Milford congregation, Penn- 
sylvania, 34. 

Uruguay Mennonite colonies, 238 f., 
242, 244, 246. 
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van der Smissen, Carl Heinrich 
Alton, 177, 278, 346, 390. 

van der Smissen, Carl Justus, 56, 60, 
187, 280. 

Vandenberg, Han, 327. 

Vermittlungskomite, Paraguay, 240. 

Voluntary Service, 234, 268 ff. 

von Riesen, Ronald, 366. 

Voran, Peter and Lois Geiger, 339. 

Voth, Harold, 236. 

Voth, Henry R., 60, 101, 294, 303, 
305,379; 

Voth, Tobias, 89. 

Voth, William C. and Matilda 
Kliewer, 327, 330, 338. 


Wadsworth Institute, 55, 79, 82, 293; 

_ innovations, 60, 417n (44). 

Wadsworth, Ohio, congregation, 35, 
AD, OOP, OO kd Ls 

Waldheim congregation, Russia, 87; 
Saskatchewan, 149. 

Wall, Aaron, 106. 

Waltner, Erland, 373, 398. 

Waltner, Harris, 375. 

Waltner, Orlando, 284. 

Warkentin, Abraham, 372. 

Warkentin, Bernhard, 96, 97, 98. 

Wedel, David C., 366. 

Welty, Delbert E., 208. 

Wenger, Paul and Adah Good, 296. 

West Point-Franklin Conference 
(1853), 42 f. 

West Prussia, 86. 

West Reserve, Manitoba, 94. 

West Swamp congregation, Penn- 
sylvania, 30. 

Western Conference (1868-1888), 
102, 114. 

Western District, 102, 114, 121, 131 
ff.; congregations, 133-137; home 
missions, 211; homes, 252; wom- 
en’s societies, 289; missionaries, 


ZIG 299: 
Whitewater congregations, Canada, 
163 


Whitmer, Paul E., 370. 
Wiens, Esther, 281. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 163. 
With, 378. 
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Witmarsum Theological Seminary, 


370 £ 


Women in Church Vocations, 273 ff. 


Women’s Missionary Association, 
288 ff. 


Words to Young Christians, 350. 
Worship services, 175. 
Wuest, Hugo Otto, 89. 


Yamada, Takashi, 328, 340, 342. 
Yoder, John Howard, 402. 

Yoder, Joseph (also Joder), 74 f. 
Yost, Burton G., 407. 

Young peoples societies, 176 ff., 237. 
Young Peoples Union, 178, 362, 374. 


Zion Church, Donnellson, Iowa, 354. 
Zur Heimath, 99, 101, 345. 
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